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It will readily be adaiitted, that scarcely any but 
\^ t|ie professedly literary have access to jorigin^il 
^!lt sources of knowledge ; and what is more' lo ;4ih^ 
^ purpose, when cursory readers enjoy such access^ 
A^ they are commonly destitute of leisure and kUteVh 
^ nation to avail themselves of the advantage. It 
oreover happens, that in the perusal df Weig^t^jf 
^oductions, the mind retains more of general im- 
pression than of particular fact; and hence ih^ 
great utility of presenting the latter, disengaged 
I ^ from the matter with which it is not necessarily 
^^connected. Literary pride, indeed, may be averse 
^ I %> acknowledge obligations to the %htBome tome^ 
'-^ of the parlour window and the hangingrshdif, which 
I ^ are thereby multiplied ; but to the great mass of, the 
A %,^ community , the benefit is undeniable. If ci^lled 
t ' J upon to task their recollection, and tfk apeaS 
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frankly^ there are few well-inforraed persons who 
would not acknowl^ge their obligations to com- 
pilations resembling the present little Volume. Dr. 
Johnson would sometimes observe, that a material 
part of every person's knowledge is acquired in 
the intervals of regular occupation ; and rather by 
a promiscuous attention to subjects as they arise, 
than by a severe application to them in order. A 
similar remark occurs in the Letters of Lord Ches- 
terfield; and a little kindred discrimination will 
convince us, that we owe much of our information, 
in matters of fact, to books which present them with 
ease and familiarity, and which may be taken up 
and laid down again at pleasure, without any ma- 
terial injury to the connexion of our ideas. 

In the spirit of the foregoing remarks, the prin- 
cipal object of the present Collection, is to supply 
a pleasing variety of that kind of incident, which, 
by exhibiting the marvellous in circumstance, and 
the extraordinary in character, displays the occa- 
sional waywardness of event, and its frequent curi* 
ous operation upon the human mind. It would be 
easy to prove that, independently of mere enter- 
tainment, a knowledge of remarkable facts is ne- 
cessary to correct the judgment, even upon every- 
day transactions ; and that in the science of life, 
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m wdl as in every other, it is necessary to be- 
come acquainted with the exception to the gene- 
ral rule. To estimate properly what is, we must 
possess some knowledge of what may he, and the 
information is only to be acA^uired by an attention 
to the memorable and peculiar, which have been. 

With respect to the Heads, under which the sub- 
ject-matter of these sheets has been compiled, little 
need be observed. The first of them, ExTRAokni- 
NARY Characters, allowed of the amusing variety, 
which is essential to this order of compilation. 
Under the second. Credulity and Fanaticism, 
are arranged some instructive details, which ex- 
hibit the tendency of the human mind to create to 
itself chimeras, and of the contagious nature of the 
insanity which is the consequence. Of the third 
head. Interesting Occurrences, the title is suf- 
ficiently indicative; it is distinguished from the 
first, by exhibiting singular and impressive inci- 
dent, rather than character, althoug^^Kiecessarily 
descriptive of both. 

The succeeding division, headed Circumstan- 
tial Evidence, in the important particular of 
instruction, may possibly possess a greater claim 
to attention than any of the rest. Whatever tends 
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generally to assist the judgment to discriminale 
between guilt and innocence^ cannot be unneces* 
sary any where; but in a country in which so 
large a part of the inhabitants is called into the di- 
rect exercise of that most important of the judicial 
functions^ Trial by Jury^ it may be supposed to^ 
bear a paramount interest. To shew the occasional 
fallibility of human tribunals, neither conyeyit, 
nor, in the present work, is intended to convey, 
any general censure on the conduct of those who^ 
preside over them. To be human, is to be liable to 
err ; but in detailing remarkable instances of erro- 
neous conviction upon the evidence of circun»-> 
stances, much is done to prevent its frequent re- 
currence. If it be assert-ed, that there is no possi- 
bility of being invariably right, whilst any thing 
short of demonstration is allowed to convict at all, 
the position may be admitted, without in the slight- 
est degree affecting the propriety of recording the 
unfortunate cases. Every such detail serves to as- 
certain more clearly the proper indicia of guilt, of 
innocence, or of that suspense of judgment, which 
leads to acquittal in fact, if not in opinion. But 
the benefit may not end there. On the subject of 
Circumstantial Evidence, the lawyers themselvea 
vary, as a nice attention to many eloquent charges 
in trials for murder will sufficiently prove; imi it 
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will be seen that most of the instances produced 
here fayour the side of acquittal where daubi must 
necessarily intrude. Not to be partial, however, 
on the other hand, is given the very celebrated 
affair of Captain Donellan, which is not fully 
stated in any one publication now extant ; and ar 
competent account of which it has been found dif- 
ficult to get together from various sources. As a 
case, in which the doctrine of inferential guilt has 
been carried to an extreme seldom witnessed in the 
settled days of England, it is here narrated. Whe* 
Iher it substantiates or impeaches such a latitude of 
conclusion, it is for the intelligent reader to decide. 

The remaining head, VoLUNTARy Human Sup* 
FBRINO, was adopted to display a few examples of 
a species of misery arising out of the perversity oP" 
human nature. It would be difficult to invent 
greater torments than mankind inflict upon them- 
selves, when impelled by baleful and superstitious 
ideas of the benevolent Creator of all things. The 
word voluntary^ however, as here applied, is not 
strictly to be confined to the individuals who sufler, 
but is to be interpreted as significant of misery, 
originating from institutions to which Sects and 
Nations vfduntarily and conscientiously submit. 
It is further to be observed, that the details under 
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this heady are not intended to launch into the gene- ' 
ral subject, but rather to convey a few well-authen- 
ticated narratives' of extraordinary outrages upon 
nature and feeling, at the impulse of superstition, 
and those, too, of a description to be brought di- 
rectly home to the mind's eye. 

To conclude ; the present unpresuming volume is 
given to the public, with a perfect conviction that 
it cannot offend, as also with a hope that it will be 
received with a complacency that may encourage 
to kindred exertions, more general and compirehei^ 
live. 
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ARN4UD DU TILH. 



Martin GUERRE was bom ia Biscay, in the year 
1548. At the early age of eleven years, he married Ber- 
trand de Rols, of Artigues, in the Diocese of Rieux» a 
^rl about the same age, and equally distinguished for 
her beauty as for her good sense. As to fortune, the 
parties were somewhat comfortable, being a degree 
above the class of peasants. They loved each other ten-* 
derly, yet during the first eight or nine years of their 
m^irriage they had no offspring; several of his wife's 
friends wished her to leave him, but she constantly an- 
swered that her affection was unabated, and that she 
would not forsake her husband. 

. , At length in the tenth year after their marriage, Ber- 

.trand had a son named Sanxi. Not long after this, 

Martin having a dispute with his father, respecting a 

quantity of com, thou^t^t to withdraw to avoid the 

ielfeots of hit anger. >U first, in all proboibiUl^, 1&& 4v4 

A' .....■'.. 
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not intend to absent himself long, but being either 
charmed with the liberty which he enjoyed, or having 
conceived upon some account or other a dislike to his 
wife, which neither her beauty nor wit could obviate, 
he, for eight years together, neglected to give the 
least notice to his family of his condition, or where he 
was. Such a behaviour as this might well have exaspe- 
rated a ypung woman, and inclined her to act in such a 
manner a^ might have done no honor to her husband; 
but such was her iinexceptionable conduct, that she 
neither did any thing which deserved blame, nor pro- 
voked the tongues of those who are ready to blame 
people without reason. 

At the end of eight years came one Amaud du Tilh, of 
Sagias, commonly called Pansette ; and, as he had ex- 
actly the features, stature, and complexion of Martin 
Guerre, he was acknowledged for the true husband 
of fiertrafid de Rols, by her spouses' four sisters, his 
uncle, her own relations, and nerself. This man was 
very perfect in his tale, having known Martin Guerre 
•abroad, and having learned from him all the little secrets 
which were between him and his wife, in the tender 
conversations they had'had, he was so well infonned 
in all respects, that Martin himself could not have 
given a better account of his own adventures. As for the 
poor woman, she sincerely loved her husband, had sighed 
deeply for his absence, and ardently -v^i^ed his return ; 
so that being persuaded that he who now appeared was 
the true Martin Guerre, she was overjoyed and happy at 
the event, and in the space of three years had two chil- 
dren by him, one of which,however, died as soon as 
It was born, 

^ The Impostor all this while lived in full possession of 
all that the true Martin Guerre hkd, not only in the 
neighbourhood of Artigues, but also in Biscay, where he 
sold some lands to which Martin was heir. Some people 
fancied that all this could never have been done if Ber- 
irand had not assisted him, because, however other per- 
sons may be deceived, wives are generally too well ac- 
quainted with their husbands to be imposed on in such 
^ tnatiner. However, by som« means or other, l^etet. 
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Guerre, the uncle of Martin, and some other persons in 
the towp, got a Uttle light into the cheat, which by degrees 
they improved so far, that at last they opened not only 
their own eyes, but also those of Bertrand de Rols. She 

' thereupon applied to the magistrate, and caused him to 
be apprehended, presenting a bill of complaint against 
him before tlie criminal Judge of Rieux. . 

In his answer to the complaint, Amaud du Tilh ex- 
claimed against the wicked conspiracy which his relations 
and his wife had formed against him. He said that Peter 
Guerre had trumped up this business merelv.out of covet- 
ousness, and with a view to possess himself of his eflfects 5 
that he had drawn in his wife, through the weakness of 
her understanding, to be a party in this black affair^ and 
that a more execrable villainy was never heard of. He 
also gave an account of the reasons which induced him to 
leave his habitation, and of his adventures from the time 
that he quitted it. He asserted that he served the king 
in his wars between seven and eight years ; that after- 
-wards he inlisted into the army of the king of Spain ; but, 
iiiat burning with an earnest desire to return to his dear 
wife and family, he quitted that service in a few months, 
and made the best of his way to Artigues. That on his 
arrival he had the satisfaction of being received, notwith- 
standing the alteration which time and the cutting off his 
hair might have made, with the utmost joy by all his re- 
lations and acquaintance, not excepting this very Peter 
Guerre, who had stirred up the present prosecution. 
That this man had frequently differed with him since his 
coming home, their quarrels sometimes haviug produced 
blows, and that once lie would have killed him with a bar 
of iron, had not his wife interposed. He submitted to a 
. Jong examination before the criminal judge, who interro- 
gated him as to matters which happened in Biscay, the 
place of Martin Guerre's birth, his father, his mother, bro- 

, thers, sisters, and otlier relations, as to the year, the month, 
and the day of his (Martin Guerre's) marriage, his fathei*- 
in-law, motlier-in-law, the persons who were present at 
the nuptials, tliose who dined with them, their different 

, dresses, the priest who performed the ceremony, all the 
little circumstances that happened that day and the next, 
even to naming the people who were presept: Is^n they 
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were put to bed. His answers were clear and dixtinct to 
each of these ix)ints ; and, as if lie had not been satisfied 
with performing what the judge required of him, he spoke 
of his own accoi*d of his son Sanxi, of the day he was born, 
of his own departure, of the persons he met with on the 
road, of the towns he had passed through in France and 
Spain, of the individuals he had seen in both kingdoms ; 
and, tliat nothing might be wanting to confirm his inno- 
cence, he named many persons who were able to testify 
the truth of what he had declared. 

The court ordered Bertrand de Rols, and several other 
persons whom the accused had "citecl, to answer upon in- 
terrogatories. Bertrand answered in a manner which 
agreed exactly with all that the Impostor had advanced, 
except that she related the story of his b^ing bewitched 
for eight or nine years, which he had omitted. The ac- 
cused was then questioned as to that point, and his replies 
were such as tallied exactly with what Bertrand had said : 
he repeated all that had been done to free them from that 
encliantment, and never once varied in the slightest cir- 
cumstance. He was next confronted with Bertrand, and 
with all the witnesses, upon which he demanded that slie 
might be kept safely and apart from his enemies, which 
was granted. He offered certain objections to the credit 
of the witnesses, and required that a monitory should bo 
published, exhorting all persons to come in and give what 
information they could as to the subornation of Bertrand de 
Rols, and the characters of the witnesses he had impeached. 
Tliis too was allowed him. But, at the same time, it was 
directed, that an inquisition should be taken at the several 
places following, viz. at Pin, at Sagias, and at Artigues, of 
all the fiicts which might concern Martin Guerre and the 
accused, Bertrand de Rols, and the reputation of the wit- 
nesses. All the discoveries consequent on these proceed- 
ings were perfectly favourable to Bertrand de Rols ; con- 
firmed the opinion which had been entertahied of her vir- 
tue, and proved t hat she had not lost her senses during the 
absence of her husband, as. the Impostor had suggested. 

As to the accused, of. near one hundred and fifty wit- 
nesses that were examined, between thirty and forty de- 
posed, that he was the true Martin Guerre ; that they had 
known him, aaid conversed with him from his infknc^ j 
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that they were perfectly acquainted with his person, man- 
nersy and tone of voice ; and that they moreover were 
convinced of the truth of what they asserted, by the ob- 
servation of certain scars and secret marks, which it was 
inopossible for time to efface. 

On the other hand, a great number of witnesses deposed 
positively, that he was Arnaud du Tilh, called Pansette, 
and that they were perfectly acquainted with his person, 
manners, and voice. The rest of the witnesses, to the 
number of sixty and upwards, declared that there waOs so 
strong a resemblance between the two persons concerned 
in this matter, that it was impossible for them to deter-> 
mine whether the accused was Martin Guerre or Arnaud 
du Tilh. 

The criminal judge of Rieux ordered two reports to be 
made ; one of the likeness or unlikeness of Sanxi Guerre 
to the accused ; the other as to the likeness of the same 
child to the sisters of Martin Guerre. By the 6rst it ap- 

r red, that Sanxi did not resemble the accused at all, and 
the second, that he was very like- his father's sisters. 
In fine, this judge thought proper to pronounce his defini- 
tive sentence, which was as follows : " That Arnaud du 
Tilh is guilty f and convicted of being an impostor, and 
for that crime is condemned to lose his head, and further^ 
that his body he afterwards divided into four quarters,'" 

From this sentence Arnaud du Tilh appealed to the 
parliament of Thoulouse. This assembly, as a preliminary 
step, ordered the parties to be confronted in open court. 
On this occasion, the accused maintained so steady a coun- 
tenance, spoke with such an air of assurance and truth, and 
answered every question with such quickness and perspi- 
cuity, that the members of this tribunal were induced to 
think that he was the true Martin Guerre ^ . while, on the 
other hand, the terror and confusion of Peter Guerre and 
Bertrand de Rols was so great, that they created strong 
suspicions of their being perjured persons and false ac< 
cu5ers. But, as these circumstances could not be held 
as fiiU evidence, an inquisition was ordered as to the 

Crincipal facts in dispute, with this limitatioii, that none 
ut n^w witnesses should be examined. This ordinance 
.of the parliament of Thoulouse was so far from procuring 
any new lightSt that it served only to render the intricate 
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affair still more obscure than it was before. Tliirty new 
witnesses were examined ; nine or ten of these were posi- 
tive tliat he was the true Martin Guerre ; seven or eight 
were as positive that he was Amaud du Tilh ; the rest 
having weighed all circumstances, and being afraid of in- 
juring their consciences, declaretl plainly that they were 
not able to say who he was. The parliament were now 
more in doubt than ever; they could not concur with the 
criminal judge of Rieux, and yet they were afraid of dis- 
charging tlie criminal. In order to put an end to so odd 
a cause, they summed up the proofs on both sides. 

On one hand it appeared, that forty-five witnesses had 
affirmed in terms the most express, that he was not Mar- 
tin Guerre, but Amaud du Tilh, which they said they 
were the better enabled to do, because they had known 
both persoris intimately, ate and drank with them, and 
conversed coi:stantly with them from their very child- 
hood J nay, soiae of them went still farther : — Carbon 
Barreau, unc^e, by the mother's side, of Arnaud du Tilh, 
acknowle4ged that he was his nephew, and obsening 
the irons that were upon his legs, cried bitterly, and be- 
wailed his misfortune in having a relation in such a con- 
dition. He said also, that he had hi his life- time been 
concerned in several contracts with his nephew, and he 
actually produced those writings signed by Arnaud du 
Tilh. ^Iost of these witnesses agreed, that Martin Guerre 
was taller, and of a darker complexion ; that he was slen- 
der, his leg's a little crooked, stooping in the shoulders, his 
chin forked and turning up, his lower lip hanging, his 
nose large and flat, the mark of an ulcer in his face, and 
a scar in his right eye-brow; whereas Arnaud du Tilh 
was a dapper well-set man, his legs large and full, and he 
had neither a flat nose, nor was his chin crooked; but in 
his face, indeed, he had the same marks with Martin 
Guerre. The shoemaker who used to make shdes for Mar- 
tin Guerre, deposed that Martin's foot reached to thfe 
twelfth mark, whereas the foot of the accused reached nO 
farther than the ninth mark upon his rule. Another wit- 
ness swore, that Martin Guerre was dexterous in wrest- 
ling, whereas this man knew nothing of the matter. John 
Espagnol, who kept a public-house, declared that the ac- 
cused acknowledged to him tliat he was not Martin 
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C lUerre. Valentine Rougie deposed, that the person accused, 
perceiving that he knew him to be Aniaud du Tilh, made 
\i sign to him with his finger, that he should say nothing. 
John de Liberos deposed to the same effeet, and added, 
that the accused gave him two handkerchiefs, with a strict 
charge to give one of them to John du Tilh, his brother. 
There were also some hearsay evidences produced. Two 
persons swore that a soldier of the regiment of Rochfort, 
passing through Artigues, was surprised at seeing the ac- 
cused assume the name of Martin Guerre, declaring aloud, 
and without ceremony, that he was a notorious impostor, 
for that Martin Guerre was actually in Flanders, and had 
a wooden leg, in the place of one he lost before St. Qnin- 
tin, in the battle of St. Laurence. It was also remarked, 
that Martin Guerre, being a Biscayner, had the tone of 
his country, the Bask being a language very different not 
only from French, but from the Ciascoon, whereas the ac- 
cused could not speak the Bask, but took pains to muiglc 
a few words wliich he had learned of it with his French, 
repeating them with a visible affectation. There was like- 
wise a cloud of witnesses who deposed, that Arnauddu Tilh 
was from his igfancy very wickedly given, and that his 
impudence was from his youth surprising ; that he was 
always light-fingered, a great swearer, one that had no 
fear of God, and a flagrant blasphemer ; in a word, that 
he was every way capable of the crime laid to his charge, 
and that an obstinate persistance in falsehood and mischief 
was exactly suitable to his character. 

But, on the other hand, there were thirty or forty wit- 
nesses who swore roundly, that he was the true Martin 
Guerre ; that they knew him intimately, and remembered 
him from his childhood. Among these were the four sis- 
ters of ^f artin Guerre, who were all brought up with him, 
and who had all the reputation of being women of good 
sense ; two of their husbands, 'brothers-in-law to Martin 
Guerre, were likewise of the number. Such as were pre- 
sent at the nuptials of Martin -Guerre and Bertrana de 
Rols, deposed in .favour of the accused. Catherine Boere, 
in particular, said, that when she carried the posset after 
they were in bed, she saw BertrandVspouse, and that the 
person now accused was the same. All, or at least the 
greatest part of t^ese witnesses agreed, that Martin Guerre 
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had two strokes under his eye-brow, that his left eye wss 
blood-shot, the nail of his first finger crooked, that he had 
three warts on his right hand, and another on his little 
finger ; all of which were plainly to be seen on the accused. 
It was alleged also in his favour, that Bertrand de Rols 
never had it in her own mind to accuse him -y but was 
persuaded and even frightened to it by others. Peter 
Guerre had married her mother, and tnese two havine 
conceived a spleen against the accused, did all they could 
to set him and Bertrand at variance ; that by the contriv- 
ance of these persons, the accused was once taken up be- 
fore for a crime of which he was not guilty, and that upon 
his being discharged and coming home, his wife received 
him with all possible kindness, gave him a new shirt, 
washed his feet, and went to bed to him, where all things 
passed between them which is usual among married per- 
sons; and yet the next morning he was hurried to prison 
by Peter Guerre, by virtue of a paper signed by Bertrand 
de Rols the night before, that is the night in which she 
had expressed all this fondness for him j nay, that she had 
discovered her tenderness since liis being in prison, by 
sending him money and cloihes. 

The parliament still continued in doubt, and consider- 
ing the nicety of the case, and the consequences which 
might attend it, in respect to annulling a marriage, and 
illegitimating a child, they began to incline to the part of 
the accused, and had thoughts of reversing the judgment 
of the inferior judge, when, of a sudden, as if he had drop- 
ped out of the clouds, Martin Guerre himsdf appeared, 
having a wooden leg as the soldier had said. He asserted, 
that he came from Spain j gave a distinct account of the 
Impostor who had taken his name, and presenting a pe- 
tition to the parliament, demanded that he might be 
heard. Upon this the court gave directions that he should 
be kept in safe custody, submit to an interrogatory in 
form', and be confronted with the accused, with Bertrand 
de Rok, with his sisters, and with the principal witnesses, 
who hsA deposed in favour of the accused. He was in- 
terrogated as to the same facts on which the accused had 
been questioned, and his answers were trucj but they 
were neither so clear» so positive, nor so exact, as those 
given by the accused. When he came to be confronted 
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with Arnaud du Tilh, he treated Martin Guerre as an 
impostor, as a fellow picked out by Peter Guerre to suj}- 
port this character and take away his life ; he even pro- 
ceeded so far as to say, in a high tone, that he would be 
content to be hanged, if he did not unravel the whole 
mystery, and prove all his enemies cheats. He then asked 
Martin Guerre abundance of questions, as to several of his 
transactions, to which Martin*, answered but feuitly, and 
with some confusion ; but the commissioners, having di- 
rected Arnaud du Tilh to withdraw, put several questions 
to Martin Guerre that were new, and had never been 
asked before, and his answers were very full and satis- 
factory ; then they called for Arnaud du Tilh, and (jues- 
tionea him as to the same points, to the number of ten or 
twelve; but all his replies were so clear, and so corre- 
spondent to what Martin Guerre had said, that some be- 
£ran to think there was witchcraft in this business, which 
.still grew darker and darker. 

The court, resolving to clear up this unaccountable ob- 
scurity, directed that now, both the persons being present, 
tiie four sisters of Martin Guerre, the husbands of two of 
them, Peter Guerre, the brothers of Arnaud du Tilh, and 
thechief of those witnesses who were obstinate in owning 
the accused for Martin Guerre, should be called in, and 
obliged to point out him that they should now judge to be 
the true Martin. Accordingly, all these persons appeared, 
except the brothers of Arnaud du Tilh. The first who 
drew near the two persons claiming the name of Martin 
Guerre, was the eldest of the sisters, who, after she had 
looked upon them a moment, ran to Martin Guerre, em- 
braced him, and having let fall a shower of tears, address- 
ed herself to the commissioners in these words, " See, 
Gentlemen," said she, " my brother, Martin Guerre ; 1 
acknowledge the error into wliich this wicked man 
(pointing to Arnaud du Tilh) drew me, and many other 
of the inhabitants of Artigues, and in which, by a multi- 
tude of artifices, he has made us persist so long." Martin all 
, this time mingled his tears with those of his sister, and re- 
ceived her embraces with the utmost affection. All the rest 
knew him as soon as they saw him, and there was not one of 
all the witnesses who did not acknowledge that the matter 
was now plain, and that Arnaud du Tilh was an impostor. 
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Last of ally Bertrand de Rols was called in. She do 
sooner cast her eyes on her husband, than she turned pale, 
burst into tears, and fell a trembling like leaves in a high 
wind ; she approached him slowly, fell at his knees, and 
taking hold of his hand, after some moments, she address- 
ed herself to him in words the most eloquent imaginable, 
because they seemed clearly to flow from a spirit of inno- 
cence and truth. She said it was the error of his sistefs 
that was the original cause of her misfortune ; that the 
strong passion she had for him, and her earnest desire to 
see him again, helped on the cheat : she affirmed that 
the many particularities which the Impostor repeated, 
and the exact knowledge he had of all that had passed 
between them, for a while quite closed her eyes ; that as 
soon as she discovered her mistake, she would have in- 
stantly put him to death with her own hands, if the fesr 
of God had not withheld her ; that, however, she put 
him into the hands of justice, and demanded by her bill 
of complaint, that he should be most severely punished ; 
that in consequence of her vigorous prosecution, he was 
condemned to be beheaded, and to have his body cut into 
four quarters ; which sentence was not prevented by any 
tenderness on her part, but by his own appeal to the par- 
liament 

But Martin Guerre, who had been so sensible of the 
testimonies of the love, friendship, and tenderness giv^ 
him by his sisters, remained wholly unmoved by these 
excuses of his wife. He heard her indeed without inter- 
ruption ; but, then, with an air of contempt, and putting 
on a severe brow, ** You may cease crying," said he, in a 
surly tone ; ** my heart can never be touched by your 
tears ; it signifies not your pretending to justify yourself 
from the conduct of my sisters and my uncle -, a wife has 
more ways of knowing a husband than a father, a mother, 
and all his relations put together ; nor is it possible she 
should be imposed on, unless she has a mind to he de- 
ceived ; you are the sole cause of the misfortunes of my 
family, and I shall never impute my disgrace to any body 
but you." In vain the commissioners endeavoured to en- 
force what the unfortunate Bertrand de Rols had said, in 
order to make her husband comprehend her innocence ; 
he persisted in a sullen air of indifference, and shewed 
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plainly enough that his anger was such as time only could 
efface. 

No doubt now remaining as to the guilt of Amaud du 
Tilh, the court condemned him i* to make amende hono- 
rable in the market place of Artiffues^ in kit shirt, his 
head and feet being hare, a halter about his neckf and 
holding in his hands a Ughtedtoreh ; to demand pardon of 
Godf the kingf and the justice of the nation ; of the said 
Martin Guerref and de Roh his wife : and this being 
done,, the said du Tilh shall be deMverid into the hands of 
the capital executioner, who after making him pass through 
the streets, and other public places in the said town ofAr* 
tigues, with a rope about his neck, at last shaU bring him 
before the house of the said Martin Querre, where f on a 
gallows set up for that purpose, he shall be hanged and 
strangled, and afterwards his body shall be burnt*^ 

In order to the execution of &e sentence, Amaud du 
Tilh was carried back to Artigues ; he was there eiuunined 
in prison, by the criminsd judge of Rieux, who first con- 
demned him, on the 16th of ^ptember, 1560, and made 
a very long and exact confession. He stated, that he was 
determined to commit this crime by the following acci- 
dent: coming from the camp in Picardy, be was mistaken 
for Martin Guerre by some of Martin's' friends; from 
ihem he learned abundance of circumstances concerning 
Martin's father, wife, sister, and other relations, and <n 
every thing he had done before he left that country. 
These new lights, added to the materials he had obtained 
froin Martin Guerre himself, in a multitude of conversa- 
tions, put it fully in his power to carry on the cheat he 
had projected, in the artful manner he did. He owned 
other crimes which he had committed, and persisted in 
every point of his confession, when it was read over to 
him. At the foot of the gallows, erected opposite the 
. house of Martin Guerre, he in the most humble manner 
asked pardon of him and of his wife ; appeared a hearty 
. and sincere penitent; testified the most lively grief for 
the offences he had committed; and was executed. 
. '•^Cmtses Celebres, > 
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THE DEMETRIUSES. 

History hardly furnishes a more extraordinary eTait» 
thaa that of the pretender Demetrius, who raised sudi 
disturbances in Bussia, after the death of John BaysiUdes. 
In 1684^ this czar left two sons ; one named Fedor, or 
Theodore, 1iie>other Demetiiy or Demetrius. Fedor suc- 
ceeded his father ; and Demetrius was confined to a vil- 
lage called Uglisy with the czarina his mother. As yet 
Ike rude manners of that court had not, like the Turkidi 
Bultans imd the ancient Greek enmerors, adopted the po- 
licy of sacrificing the princes of mt biood to the security 
of the throne. A prime minirtec, named Boris Gudenou, 
whose sister had oeen married to the czar Fedor, per- 
suaded his master, that ;he wouM never reign quietiy un- 
less he imitated the Turics, and assassinated his brother. 
An officer was therefore sent to the village^ where young 
Demetrius was brought up, with ord^s to kill him. The 
H»fficer, at his return, said he had executed his commission, 
and demanded the reward that had been ^^mised hhn. 
All the reward Boris gave the murderer was to kill him 
also, in order to suppress every proof of the guilt It is 
aaid that Boris poisoned the c2ar Fedor some time after; 
and, though he was suspected of the crime, yet this did 
not prevent his ascending the tiirone. 

There appeared at that time (1597) in Lithuania a 
young man who pretended to be prince Demetrius, that 
had escaped out of the hands of the assassin. Several, 
who haa seen him at his mother's, knew him again by 
particular marks. He bore a perfect resemblance to the 
prince ; he shewed the golden cross, enriched with pre- 
cious stones, that had been tied about Demetrius's neck. 
The palatine of Sandomir immediately acknowled^d him 
for the son of John Basilides, and for the lawml czar. 
■ The diet of Poland ms^de a solemn inquiry into the proof 
of his royal extraction, and, finding theln past all doubt, 
he lent him an army to drive out the usurper Boris, and 
to recover the throne of his ancestors. 
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In the meanivhile Demetrius was treated, in Russia as 
an impostor, and even as a ma^cian. The Russians could 
not believe that a Demetrius, who was supported by the 
Poles, a c?itholic nation, and who had two Jesuits- for his 
council, could be their real king. 80 little did the boyars 
question his being an impostor, that, upon the decease of 
the czar Boris, they made no difficulty to place his son, 
then only fifteen years of age, on the throne. 

During these transactions (l60d), Demetrius was upoQ 
his march into Russia with a Polish army. -They who 
were dissatisfied with the Muscovite goveniment, declared 
in his favour. A general of that nation, advancing within 
' sight of Demetrius's army, cried out, " he is the only law- 
ful heir of the empire," and immediatelv went over to him 
with the troops under his command. 'The revolution was 
sudden and complete, and Demetrius ceased to be a ma- 
gician. The inhabitants of Moscow ran to the palace, 
.and dragged the young Boris and his motlier to prison. 
Demetrius was proclaimed czar without opposition. It 
was given out that young Boris and his mother had killed 
themselves in prison ; but it is more likely that Demetrius 
put them to death. 

The widow of John Basilides, mother of the real or 
pretended D^netrius, had been banished long sinoe to 
the north of Russia j the new czar sent a kind of coach, 
as magnificent as any that could be had at that time, to 
bring her to Moscow. He went himself part of the way 
to meet her; they embraced each other with transpoi-ts 
and tears of joy in the presence of a prodigious multitude, 
so that nobody doubted but Demetrius was the lawful 
emperor. He married the daughter of the palatine of 
Sandomir, his fii*st protector, and this was what ruined 
him. The people were shocked to see a catholic empress, 
a court composed of foreigners, and, above all, a church 
built for the Jesuits; so &at Demetrius was no longer 
looked upon as a Russian. 

. In the midst of the entertainments at the marriage of 
the czar, a boyar, whose name was Zuski, put himself at 
ithe head of a number of conspirators, who, entering the 
palace, with the sword m one hand, and a cross in the 
other, cut the Polish guard in pieces. Demetrius wa« 
loaded with chains. The conspirators confronted hioi 
^ B 
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with the czarina, widow of John Basiliden, who had so so- 
lemnly acknowledged bim for her son. The clergy obliged 
her to declare upon oath the real truth in regsu^ to De- 
metrios. Whether it was that the apprehension of death 
forced this princess to take a felse oath, and to get the bet- 
ter of nature, or whether she did it out of regard to the 
real truth, she confessed, with tears in her eyes, that the 
czar was not her son, that the real Demetrius had been 
murdered in his infancy, that she had only followed the 
example of the whole nation in acknowledging the new 
czar, and to be revenged for the blood of her son upon a 
fiimily of assassins. Demetrius was now said to be a low, 
fellow, named Grisba Utropoya, who had been for some 
time a monk in a Russian convent. Before, they used to 
reproach him with not following the Greek religion, and 
with differing entirely from the customs and manners of 
Russia ; but now, they called him a Russian peasant, and 
a Greek monk. Let him be what he would, Zuski, the 
chief of the conspirators, killed him witii his own hand, 
and succeeded to the empire (I606). 

This new czar, having suddenly mounted the throne^ 
sent back the few Poles that had escaped tlie massacr^ 
to their own country. As he had no other right to the 
crown, than that of having assassinated Demetrius, the 
rest of the boyars, dissatisfied with being subject to a per- 
son so lately their equal, soon pretended that the deceased 
czar was not an impostor, bcit the real Demetrius, and 
that the murderer was unworthy of the.tl^rQne. The name 
of Demetrius became dear to the Russians. The chancel- 
lor of the late czar declared, that he was not dead, but 
would quickly recover of his wounds, and appear again at 
the head of his loyal subjects. 

, This chancellor made a progress through Muscovy, 
with a young man in a litter, whom he called Bemetrius, 
and treated as his sovereign. At the very sound of De- 
metritts's name the people rose up ; they fought some bat- 
tles in behalf of his cause, without so much as seeing him j 
but the chancellor's party having been defeated, this se- 
cond Demetrius soon disappeared. However, the people 
^ere so mad after ihe name, that a third Demetrius pre- 
sented himself in Poland. This man was more fortunate 
than the rest : being, supported by Sigismond king of Po- 
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land, he laid siege to Moscow, where Zuski resided. The 
tyrant was shut up in this capital ; but he had still in his 
power the widow of the first Demetrius, and the palatine 
of Sandomir, that widow's father. The third Demetrius 
demanded the princess as his wife. Zuski delivered up 
both the father and the daugihter, hoping perhaps to soften 
the king of Poland, or flattering himself that the pala- 
tine's daughter would not acknowledge the impostor. 
But this impostor was victorious ; the widow of the first 
declared this third Demetrius to be her real husband: 
so as the first of that name found out his mother, the third 
as easily found out his wife. The palatine swore that this 
was his son-in-law; and the people made no longer any 
doubt of it. The boyars, divided betwixt the usurper 
Zuski and the impostor, would acknowledge neither. 
They deposed Zuski, and shut him up in a convent. 
This was still a superstition of the Russians, as it had been 
of the ancient Greek church, that a prince who had been 
once a monk, was incapable of ever reigning again : and 
this same opinion had been insensibly introduced into the 
Latin church. Zuski appeared no more , and Demetrius 
was assassinated at a public entertainment by a party of 
Tartars. 

The boyars then offered their'crown to prince Ladis" 
laus, son of Sigismond, king of Poland. Ladislaus was 
preparing to take possession, when behold a fourth Deme- 
trius started up, and entes^d the lists with him. This 
man gave out, that God had constantly preserved him, 
though he had been in all appearance assassinated at Ug- 
lis by the tyrant Boris, at Moscow, by the usurper Zuski, 
and afterwards by the Tartars. He found partisans that 
believed in those three miracles. The town of Pleskou 
acknowledged him as czar; here he fixed his residence a 
'few years; during which time the Russians repenting 
they had called in the Poles, drove them back again ; and 
Sig^mond renounced all hopes of seeing his son Ladislaus 
seated on the throne of Russia. In the midst of these dis- 
turbances, the son of the patriarch Fedor Romanow was 
made czar. This patriarch was related by the females to 
the czar John Basilides. His son, Michael Federowitz, 
that is, son of Fedor, was chosen to this dignity at the age 
of seventeen, by his father's influence. All Russia acknow- 

B« 
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ledged this F^erowltz, and the city of Pleskou dehvered 
up the fouith Demetrius, who was hanged. 

There remained still a fifth, the son of the first, who 
had been really czar, and married the daughter of the 
palatine of Sandomir. His mother removed him from 
Nioscow, when she went to meet the. third Demetrius, 
and pretended to acknowledge him for her real husband. 
She retired afterwards (l6l3) among the Cossacks along^ 
with this child, who was looked upon, and might be really 
the grandson of John Basilides; but as soon as Michael 
Federowitz was seated on the throne, he obliged the Cd^ 
sacks to deliver up the mother and the child, who were 
both drowned. 

One would not have expected a sixth Demetrius. Yet, . 
during the reign of Michael Federowitz in Russia, mid of 
Ladislaus in Poland, another pretender of this name ap- 
appeared in the czar's dominions. As some young people 
were bathing one day with a Cossack of their own age* 
they took notice of Russian characters on his back, which 
were pricked with a needle ; and they found them to be, 
** Demetrius son of the czar Demetrius." He was sup- 
posed to be the same son of the first Demetrius, by the 
palatine of Sandomir's daughter, whom the czar Federo- 
witz had ordered to be drowned. God had operated a 
miracle to save him ; he was treated as the czar's son at 
the court of Ladislaus ; and they intended to make use of 
him in order to excite fresh disturbances in Russia. The ^ 
death of his protector Ladislaus blasted all his hopes. Re 
retired first to Sweden, and from thence to Holstein ; but, 
unfortunately for this adventurer, the duke of Holstein 
having sent an embassy into Russia, in order to open a 
communication for a silk trade with Persia, and the am- 
bassador having had no other success but to contract 
debts at Moscow, the duke of Holstein discharged the 
debts by delivering up this last Demetrius, who was quar> 
tered alive. — Spirit of Nations, 
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MADAM TIQJJET. 

Tnif lady was the daughter of Monsieur Carlier, a 
bookseller at Met^ who was so fortunate in trade, that 
he left behind him a million of French livres, or 50,000/. 
She was bom in the year 1657, and lost her fether when 
she was but fifteen years old, having none to share with 
her liiis great fortune, except a younger brother. Her 
person was in every respect lovely : she had a fine face, 
attractive eyes, a majestic look, fine air, tall in stature, 
and exactly shaped. Her natural qualifications were 
shining, and they had received all the embellishments 
which could be derived from education. Thus accom- 
plished, her only fault seemed to be a haughtiness in be- 
haviour, and an arrogance in words, which did not be- 
come her birth. 

Among her numerous admirers was M. Tiquet, coun- 
sellor of parliament. He might in all probability have 
sighed with a train of hopeless lovers, if he had not made 
' use of art in love, as well as in law : he practised on an 
aunt, who had a great ascendency over his fair mis- 
tress; and, by a present of 4000 livres, so effectually 
persuaded her of his passion, that she was continually 
speaking to her niece in his praise. Having observed in 
the young lady herself an extravagant fondness for mag- 
nificence and expence, he one day took an opportunity 
of presenting her with a fine nosegay of flowers, inter- 
mixed with diamonds, to the value of 15,000 livres. 
These dazzled her eyes and wounded her heart ; that is 
tx) say, they induced her to prefer M. Tiquet to the rest of 
her lovers, because she looked on him to be the most 
rich and generous of them all. 

The aunt improved the kind sentiments she entertained 
for tJiis gentleman J while he, on the other hand, never 
examined the temper or qualities of his mistress, but be- 
lieving all things about her were as fair as heiv person, 
resolved at all events to marry her, if he could gain her 
consent. Assiduities Uke his are seldom continued long, 

B3 
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without producing their effect: the lady was not more 
inexorable tlian the rest of her sex ; her aunt's lectures, 
and M. Tiquet's presents, at length subdued her heart, 
or, to speak more properly, procured her hand, which, 
with great seeming tendemesw, she gave to M. Tiquet. 

The first months of their marriage were full of smiles, 

-and overflowed with joys 5 the lady was delighted with 

her new husband; M. Tiquet spoke -in raptures of his 

wife, and to crown all, she brought him at one birth a 

son and a daughter, to be the pledges of their love. 

But this marriage, concluded without consideration, 
little answered the expectations of either of the parties. 
Madam Tiquet thought of nothing but her husband's 
riches, and how she might waste them in subserviency to 
her pleasures. The counsellor was so taken up with the 
beauty and fortune of his wife, that he made no question 
of her virtue, which, to his cost, he found afterwards was 
a point he ought to have considered. The lover thought 
his mistress rich; thus far he was right. His mistress 
thought the same of him j in this she was wrong. Here 
lay the source of their misfortunes. 

The happy days over, the excessive expences of Aladaui 
Tiquet obliged her husband to endeavour to set some 
bounds to them, though against his will. The Sieur 
Mongeorge, captain in the guards, a person who had all 
the qualities of a fine gefitleman, so dazzled the eyes of 
Madam, that her husbaud appeared odious; and she and 
this officer quickly indulged themselves in the criminal 
passion they had for each other. The jealousy of the 
husband, excited by these proceedings, increased in Mq- 
dam Tiquet the aversion she had conceived for her 
spouse. A husband who crosses a wife's inclination, and 
a lover who endeavours only to gratify, must each of 
them make a great progress in the heart of a woman ; tlie 
first in improving her aversion, the other in increasing 
her affection, and each contributes to the others pur- 
pose, without intending any thing more than to go on in 
his own road. In the midst of ail these disorders, Ma^ 
dam knew how to preserve appearances, and to behave 
herself in such a manner, that she was well received in 
tjie best companies, where she expressed herself in 
conversation in so lively, an^ at the same time in 
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so elevated a manner, that no one had the least idea of her 
foibles* 

M. Tiquet w?s over head and ears in debt, and his 
debts were increased by the expences he had incurred by 
his marriage. He was now exposed to the pursuit of his 
creditors, who, ay is usual in such cases, were for being 
paid all at once. This circumstance, added to^ his con- 
stantly watching his wife's steps, in order to interrupt her 
pleasures, raised her hatred to such a pitch, that it turned 
at last to fury, and she resolved to have him assassinated. 
She had some knowledge of a vile character, one Augustus 
Cattelain, who used to attend strangers while they stop- 
ped at Paris. To this man she gave a considerable sum 
of money, and promised, him more, in case he would take 
upon him to be the minister of her vengeance. She gained 
her husband's porter by the same means. They took their 
measures wrong, and missed striking the blow aimed at 
M. Tiquet, as he came home one evening, notwithstand- 
ing they had drawn in several persons to way-lay him. 

iVIadam Tiquet still persisted j she gave the porter and 
Cattelain a further sum of money, to bury in oblivion the 
past j giving thein to understand in the mean time, that it 
might cost Uiem their lives if they spoke of it. M. Tiquet, 
who suspected that his porter favoured his wife's com- 
merce with the Sieur de Mongeorge, discharged him, 
and took care of the key himself. He kept his door 
always shut till night, and no one could get in. without 
speaking to him. When he went out in the evening, 
lie carried it in liis pocket, aiid when he went to bed, he 
put it under his pillow. Monsieur and Madam Tiquet 
nad by this time separate beds and separate ap>artmcnfSy 
so that they never saw each other but at table. 

For three years together they lived in this manner, pre* 
. serving constantly a sullen silence 5 their behaviour, how- 
,ever» being of such a nature, that these mute senses some* 
.times conveyed as strong ideas as if there had been a great 
deal of noise between iSem. In this space she gave di- 
rections to a valet-de-chambre of her husband's, to carry 
Jiim a porringer of broth, which was poisoned. The fel-. 
]ow suspecting something, made a false step, and threw- 
it dpwn ', he aftertvards desired leave to quit his service, 
and as soon as he left the house; he made no secret of the 
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iniquitous a£fair he had discovered. This irritated the 
lady so much, that she determined with herself to find out 
a short remedy, by recurring to her first project. Sh« 
opened her scheme on this head to her porter, and di- 
rected him to find persons who could execute it. 

It happened that M. Tiquet went to pay a visit to a 
neighbour of his, one Madam de Villemur, and staid there 
pretty late. His servants sitting up for him, heard sevei^ 
pistol-shots in the street before the door; upon which, 
running out in a hurry, they found their master assassi- 
nated, and weltring in his blood. When they came to 
his assistance, he desired that they would carry him back 
to Madam de Villemur's, which was done; hui domestics 
then went to acquamt their lady. She, pretending great 
surprise, wept immediately to the house where he was, to 
enquire how he did, but that was all she could do; for 
he having earnestly desired that she might not enter the 
room where he was, she was constrained to go back 
without seeing him, at which she affected some concern. 
He had received three wounds, but none of them were 
mortal. 

The commissary of that quarter of the town came to 
see and to examine M. Tiquet, as soon as his wounds were 
dressed. The first question he asked him was, ** What 
enemies have you?'* The poor gentleman answered, <* I 
know of none except my wife.'* This answer confirmed 
the suspicions of the world, which, as soon as the affair 
was known, fell immediately upon her. She did odot, 
liowever, betray the least signs of guilt; but manifested a 
constancy scarce to be accounted for. She went next 
day to the Countess D'Aunoy, where, thcuigh all the com- 
pany observed her, she not only appeared serene, but ex- 
ercised her wit as much as usual. The Countess, wish- 
ing to put her to the test, asked her at last if M. Tiquet 
had not some suspicion of the pierson who caused him to 
be assassinated ? Madam Tiquet answered, ** Alas ! he is 
so unjust as to lay it upon me T' The Countess Aunoy re- 
plied, that the b^ thing which could be done would be 
to secure the porter whom he had lately turned aw^ay. 
The conversation lasted on this subject for half an hour, 
and though all eyes were wpon this unhappy woman, she 
neither by looks nor bywords betrayed any concision. 
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but rather seemed inspired by gfiat resolution which is 
the eflfect of innocence. She went home, and appeared 
there as composed as ever, notwithstanding that she was 
every day advised to retire, and seek out some place <Jf 
safety. 

These hints were repeated to her from time to time, to 
the 8tli day, when a Theatine came hastily into her cham- 
ber, and addressed her thus : — " Madam, there is no time 
• to be lost ; in a few moments you will be apprehended : 
I have brought you one of the habits of my order ; slip it 
on 5 get down stairs ; tliere is a sedan waits, which will 
carry you to a place where there is a post-chaise, in which 
you may go immediately to Calais, and from thence to 
England, till we see what turn things will take.'* " Such 
measures," replied Madam Tiquet, " are proper for the 
guilty; innocence is every where secure; these reports 
are spread by my husband, to prejudice me in the eyes of 
the world, and to intimidate me so far as to leave my 
country, that he may get my fortune into liis hands ; but 
his skill shall fail him; I am not frightened; I will fall 
into the hands of the law, for I doubt not but the law will 
do me justice." She then thanked the Theatine for his 
civility and kindness, and waited with much seeming 
tranquillity the issue of the business. She flattered her- 
self she had taken such precautions, that no proof conid 
possibly appear oi her having procured the assassination 
of her husband ; and, full of these hopes, she suppof^d 
her spirits, and acted the heroine to the highest degree of 
perfection. 

The next day Madam de Senonville came to see her, 
and when she would have gone away. Madam Tiquet de- 
tained her, " for," said she, " I shall presently be arrested 
by the officers of justice, and 1 would not have them find 
iwe alone." The words were scarce out of her mouth, 
when the Sieur Deffita, lieutenant-criminel, entered the 
room. Madam Tiquet arose, and paid him her compli- 
ments with great gravity, " You needed not. Sir," said 
she, ** have brought this mighty escort. I never had any 
intention to fly, and if you had come alone, I should have 
ffone with you whereever you were pleased to qarry me." 
She then desired him to put his seal upon her effects, that 
her fortune might suffer as little as possible. She next 
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took pains to quiet he(,8on» a boy of eight or nine jA 
old, of whom she was very fond. She gave him money 
to divert himself with, and to silence his fears, put on a 
pleasantness in her looks which surprised all that were 
near her. 

After taking her leave of Madam de SinonviUe, she 
went down stairs with the lieutenant-criminel, and 
leaped with much alacrity into the coach. As they 
passed through the street, she saw a lady of her acquaint- 
ance, whom she saluted with her usual politeness and af- 
fability. She looked sometimes on the guards who accon»- 
paniea her, but without emotion, ana seemed as easy as 
if she had been going to pay a visit. On coqiing/ how- 
ever, to the Chatelet, she chanffed colour ^ but she pre- 
sently recovered it, and appeared as serene as ever. Au- 
gustus Cattelain put himself into the hands of justice 
making an open confession, that three years before Ma- 
dam Tiquet had eng^ed him in a conspiracy to murder 
her husband, in which aTso her porter was concerned : it 
was upon this that she was apprehended; for as to the 
last assassination, there was no proof against Iter. Her 
crime, therefore, was not the actual causing her hnsbaud 
to be assassinated, but for having been concerned in a 
conspiracy for that purpose, which had not, however, 
taken effect. For this offence she incurred a capital punish' 
ment, and the judges of the Chatelet, on the 3d of June, 
1699, passed sentence upon her ivsfi iinon the porter, by 
which she was adjudged to h^ve heir head cut off, and he 
to be hanged. This was afterwards cohfiniied b^lpat 
arret of Parliament. Augustus Cattelain, notwitlistanding 
his being an evidence, was condemned to the gallies for 
life, a just sentence on so notorious a villain, who ques- 
tionless made this discovery, not from any principle of 
justice, but with hopes of saving himself from that violent 
death which his crimes had long befbre deserved. 

M. Tiquet, being cured of his wounds, went to Ver- 
sailles, accompani^ by his two children, and threw him- 
self at the feet of the king. ** Sire,*- said he, ** I implore 
your mercy for Madam Tiquet ; be not more severe than 
God liin^lf, who doubtless has pardoned her on her re- 
pentance. Has your Justice been more offended than I ? 
Vet I freely forgive her; and my children lift for their 
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mother their pure and innocent hands to yoar majesty. 
The crime she intended has been expiated by the terrors 
and afflictions she has felt in the deplorable condition she 
is now in, ready to fall a sacrifice to justice 3 as her crime, 
then, is done away, do not, Sire, inflict death fo^ repen-> 
tance/' The king, however, was inexorable ; neverthelCiss 
he granted to M. Tiquet all the effects of his wife, which 
would otherwise have fallen to the crown, that his own 
and his children's circumstances might be made niore 
easy. The brother of this unhappy woman, who wais a 
captain in the guards, as well as the Sieur Mongeorge, 
used all their interest to save her. At last his maje^ 
yielded : but the archbishop of Paris, the famous cardinal 
de Noaillcs, interposed, and told him, that if such a critB^ 
escaped with impunity, it would become frequent ; that 
the security of married men's lives depended on Die death 
of Madam TiqUet; since the grana penitentiary's ears 
were already stunned with the confessions of wothen, who 
charged themselves with hating attempted-their husband's 
lives. This remonstrance deterhtiiiea the king, who de- 
clared that Madam Tiquet should be made an example. 

When she was brought before the lieutenant-criminel, 
he ordered her sentence to be read, looking all the while 
steadfastly upon her, that he might perceive what effects 
it produced. Madam Tiquet heardf it without the least 
emotion or change of colour. The lieutenant-criminel 
exhorted her to confess her crime, a;nd name her accom- 
plices, that she might escape the torture. She refused at 
first ; but, after they had given her the first pot of water, 
she reflected that her constancy would be of no use, and 
therefore she acknowledged all. They asked her if the 
Sieur de Mongeorge had any knowledge of this affair ? 
upon which she cried out, *^ Alas! If I had communicated- 
the least tittle of it- to him, I should have lost his" esteent 
beyond retrieving." The parson of St. Sulpice was then 
admitted to her. She heard with great docility all his 
instructions. She over and over entreated him to beg 
pardon of her husband, and assure him, that in death she 
had for him* all that tenderness which had made the first 
year of their marriage so delightful. There was perhaps 
never seen in Paris so great a crowd, as in the s' 
through which Madam "inquet passed to Le Greve. 
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went in a coach, and the curate of St. Sulpice with her; 
the porter was there before her> and had with him a con- 
fessor. At the sight of this amazing multitude, her spirits 
began to sink j the clergyman who was with her endea- 
voured to console her. Revived and encouraged by his 
words, she Ufted up her hood, and looked upon the spec- 
tators with an air at once modest and resolved. She ^en 
had an affecting conversation with her porter, who hum- 
bly besought her pardon for any share he might have in 
her death. She told him that he had no reason to ask 
her pardon, since it was she only that was culpable to- 
wards him. 

.When Madam Ti^uet was brought to the place where 
she was to suffer, there fell so great a rain that they were 
obliged to defer the executioiHiU it was over. She Had, 
during this space, all the apparatus of her punishment in 
view, and at tlie same time a mourning coach with six 
horses, covered with black cloth, which was to carry 
away her body. When she saw the porter executed, she^ 
lamented his destiny so much that she seemed to ^rgiet^ 
her own. When she was directed to mount the. scaffol^r 
she gave her hand to the executioner, that he mi^ht hjelp*' 
her. When she was on the scaffold, she kissed all th^ 
instruments of death, and did every thing witli a]>;aii[ a^ 
if she had studied her part. She accommodated her hair 
and her head-dress in a moment, and was instantly on her. 
knees in a posture ready to suffer \ but the exeeutionei; 
was so agitated, that he could hardly perform, his office : 
he missed his blow thrice, and when her head>l^|L|'cpm 
her body, all the spectators set up a loud cry. Though 
Madam Tiquet was forty-two years old when she suffered, 
her beauty was not in the least decayed ; and, as she died 
in fiill health and vigour, her face retained an agreeable 
air even after her head was struck off. 

The Sieur de Mongeorge was at this time at Versailles, 
where he amused himself by taking long walks in the 
park. In the evening of that day, when he appeared at 
court, the king told him, that he was extremely pleased 
Madam Tiquet had, in h^r last moments, justified him to 
the public. As for himself, his majesty said, he had never 
entertained the least suspicion of him. Tlie Sieur d« 
Mongeorge bowed, thanked the king, and intreated tlie 
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royal permission to travel for eight months out of the^ 
kingdmn, that he might be released from thcMse disagree- 
able objects which every day struck his sight and renew- 
ed his sorrows. The king yielded to his intreaties. Now 
she was no more, all the world deplored the hapless fate 
of so accomplished a lady as Madam Tiquet. — Causes 
CeUbres. 



FRANC(EUR, THE LUNATIC. 
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Some years ago, there was stationed on the island. c^ 
Ratoneau, the centre of three* islands on the coast of Mar- 
seilles, and the most deserted of the three, an invalid of 
the name of Francoeur, who, with his wife and daughter 
and another invalid, composed the whole population of 
the island. Francoeur had been once deranged in his 
mind, and confined in the Hotel de St. Lazare, near Mar- 
seilles, a hospital for the reception of lunatics ; but, after 
a time, was discharged as perfectly cured. His comrade 
and his wife, however, perceiving that he began to show 
symptoms of derangement, sent information of it to the 
governor-general of the three islands, who resided on one 
of them, named the Chateau d'lf. The governor, not 
choosing to attempt seizing Francoeur singly, for fear of 
incensing him, sent an order for the whole party to appear 
before him, hoping, in this way, to get the lunatic quietly 
and without difficulty into his power. Francccur pre- 
pared with the rest to obey the summons ; but, at the 
moment of their embarking, when the other invalid was 
already in the boat, being seized with a sudden phrensy, 
he attempted to stab, first his wife, and then his daughter. 
They both escaped by jumping hastily into the boat; 
when, pushing off before he had time to follow them, and 
hastening awajrto the Chateau d'lf, they left him silone 
on the island. 

His first movement, on finding himself without controu), 
Tf^as to take possession of a small fort where were two or 
three g^ns mounted, with a little powder and ball ; and, 
shutting himself up in it, he began a cannonade upon the 
govemor^s house, which did soioe damage. The governor 
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on this sent a boat with Ave invalids of his own garrison, 
bearing an order to Francceur to appear before him ; but 
the latter, shut up in his fort, told those who brought the 
summons to carry back this answer : ** that his father was 
governor of the island of Ratoneau, and being his sole heir, 
the right of domain there had devolved entirely on him, 
nor would he yield it up while a drop of blood remained 
in his veins/* He immediately fired on the men, who, 
not being amused with the joke, hastily withdrew. 
Francoeur then began a second cannonade on the gover- 
nor's Chateau ; but, after firing a few shots, he was di- 
verted from this object by perceiving a vessel in the bay 
within gun shot, to which his battery was now directed. 
The captain, greatly surprised at finding himself treated 
in this inhospitable manner, sent to inquire the reason 
of it, when my lord governor replied, that he wanted 
a supply of biscuit and wine, and if they were not sent 
immediately, he would sink the vessel. The captain, glad 
to compromise matters so easily, sent the supplies required, 
the weather being such that he could not stand out to 
sea at the moment ; but as soon as it was in his power, he 
hastened to remove from so disagreeable a neighbour. 
Three or four other vessels which had the presuntption to 
approach within reach of my lord governor's guns, were, 
in like manner, laid under contribution ; nor were the 
fishermen spared, but were obliged to furnish their quota 
towards the supply of his lordship's table. 

The governor of the Chateau d'lf, still unwilling to 
sacrifice the life of the unfortunate lunatic, sent a second 
party from his garrison, with orders to seize him, under 
pretence of demanding a conference; but either from 
having taken their measures ill, or from cowardice, they 
were obliged to return without accomplishing their pur- 
pose* Extremely embarrassed how to proceed witfi a 
man, who, though not accountable for his actions, was in 
a situation where he might do mischief, tlie governor of 
the Chateau d'lf sent to the Duke de Villars, who, as go- 
vernor of Provence, was then at Marseilles, to consult 
him what was to be done. The Duke immediately dis- 
patched a party of five and twenty grenadiers, with a Ser- 
jeant at their liead, who had orders to land in the ni^ht, 
and get possession of the fort by means of scaling ladders 
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while the governor was asleep. This was done accord- 
ingly, and his lordship was extremely surprised, when he 
awoke in the morning, to find himself surrounded by an 
armed force. Perceiving that resistance was impossible, 
he said that he was very ready to surrender to the Duke 
de Villars, on honourable terms, but that on no account 
would he enter into any negociation with the governor of 
the Chateau d'If. The terms he proposed were, that, for 
the accommodation of his sovereign, he would consent to 
exchange his government of the island of Ratoneau for 
that of the house of St. Lazare, whither, he had sense 
enough to perceive, he should be re-conducted; but he 
insisted on being permitted to march out of the fort with 
the honours of war, and an instrument drawn up in the 
proper form, which should confirm to himself and his 
heirs for ever the government of St Lazare; while it con- 
tained his renunciation of all his rights to the island of 
Ratoneau. 

A promise was made that these stipulations should be 
faithfully fulfilled; when, shouldering a musquet, he 
marched out of the fort with great solemnity, and there 
grounding it, walked on quietly to the boat. Thus ended 
liis sovereignty of three days over an island without 
subjects. — Plumptre's Three Years Residence in France* 



RE NEE CORBEAU. 
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In the year 1594, a young gentleman, whose family 
dwelt in the town of Sues, in Normandy, came to the uni- 
versity of Angiers in order to study the law. There he 
saw Renee Corbeau, the daughter of a citizen of that 
place. This amiable girl was young, prudent, handsome, 
and witty. Though her parents were not rich, yet she 
inspired in the heart of the young student a passion so ve- 
hement, that he was unable to enjoy a moment's easiness 
when she was out of his sight. He found means to intro- 
duce himself into her company, and love inspired him 
with such eloquence, that, in a very short time, he was 
no less agreeable to her than she to him ; and their at- 
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tachment became so fervent, that in his transports he d(* 
fered to espouse her, and gave her a solemn promise ia 
writing. The young woman, urge4 on by the violence 
of her passion, and agreeably deluded by his putting this 
][>aper into her liands, forgot all her prudence, and granted 
him all he desired. The consequence of this fair one^s 
tenderness was her being with child. This constrained 
her to acquaint her mother with what had happened, 
who told it, with all the circumstances of mitigation she 
could devise, to her husband. The young woman was 
then sent for into their presence, and after her parents 
had reproached her in severe terms, they began to consuR 
about the r^eans by which her error might be repaired. 
The result of their deliberations was, that she should 
make her lover an appointment at their country-house, 
and thus give her parents an opportunity of surprizing 
them together. 

This scheme was effectually carried into execution, and 
while love alone possessed the heart of the young ina- 
morato, fear entered on a sudden, and became the stronger 
passion of the two. The sight of a father and mother, 
enraged at the injury done to their daughter, banished for 
a time the idea of his charming mistress from his heart. 
He thought of nothing but how to pacify them ; and, in 
order to this, he assured them that his intention was al- 
ways honourable, thbugh he might have made use of 
some indirect means. The father and motlier of his mis- 
tress then began to put on an air of satisfaction ; but at 
the same time told him, that in order to evince the ti*uth 
of what he had said, it was proper that he should give 
their daughter a contract of marriage. Knowing no other 
way to escape, he yielded, with a seeming readiness; and 
a notary public being brought to the house, the business 
was immediately dispatched, and the young man bound 
to marry the lady, however his sentiments might alter 
afterwards. 

The moment he had put his hand to this instrument, it 
filled him with disgust. Those charms, which had pierced 
his heart a few hours before, now lost their force, and the 
fair one, from being the most lovely of her sex, now ap- 
peared the least agreeable. After a few days, he left her 
abruptly and returned home to his father, to whom, with- 
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out the least reserve, he related the whole series of his 
adventures, and the unlucky event by ivhich they were 
closed. The father was a man in good circumstances, 
who valued riches milch more than the finest qualities of 
the mind : he was, therefore, extremely chagrined at this 
story of his son's, and absolutely disapproved of the match 
he had made. But how to avoid it was the difficulty. 
The old gentleman at last told his son there was but one 
way left, and that, if he would regain his favour, he must 
foUow it immediately, llie young gentleman- was all 
obedience, and, in pursuance of his Other's directions, 
he entered into holy orders, and was actually ordained a 
priest 'y so that now it was impossible for him to perform 
his contract. 

Renee Corbeau heard this news with the utmost grief, 
. nor was it possible for her to dissemble the anger she had 
conceived against her lover, for committing so black an 
act of perfidy. It is very likely, however, that her 
wrath would have vented itself in complaints, and all her 
threatenings evaporate in words ; but her fother, being 
as much provoked, and having Jess tenderness, immedi- 
ately accused the young man before the magistrate for a 
rape of seduction, and on hearing the cause he was found 
guilty. However, he appealed to the parliament of Paris, 
and the cause was movc^ to the TourneUe* where Mon- 
sieur de Villeroy at that time presided. On the hearing 
all parties, Hie behaviour of this young gientleman appear- 
ed so KTOSS, and capable of so little alleviation, that the 
court decided, that he should either marry the woman or 
suffer death. The first was impossible, h«»use he had 
. taken orders ; the court, therefore, directed that lie should 
. be led to executian. Accordingly, he was piil: into the 
hands of the executioner, and the confessor drew near, 
ipvho was to assist him in his last moments. Then it was 
that Renee Corbeau found her bosom agitated with the 
most exquisite affliction, which was still l^ightened when 
she saw the pomp of justice about to take place, and her 
lover on the point of being led to the scaflfold. 

Furious, through despair, and guided only by her pas- 
sion, she rushed with such impetuosity through the crowd, 
liiat she got into the inner diamber before the judges 
were separated, and then^ her face bathed in tears, and all 
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iu disorder, she addressed them in th$ following terms : 
•* Behold! my Lords! the most mifortunate lover that ever 
appeared berore the face of justic^ In condemning him 
I love, you seem to suppose that either I am not guilty of 
any thing, or that, at least, my crime iscs^able of excuse, 
and yet you adjudge me to cleath, which must befell me 
with the same stroke that takes away my lover. You 
subject me to the most grievous destiny, for the infamy of 
my lover's death will fall upon me, and I shall go to my 
grave more dishonoured than him. You desire to repair 
the injury done to my honour, and the remedy you bring 
will load me with eternal shame ; so that at the moment 
you give your opinion, that I am rather unhappy than cri- 
minal, you are pleased to punish me with the most severe 
and most intolerable pains. How agrees your treatment 
of me with your equity, and with the rules of that humane 
justice which should direct your court ? You cannot be 
ign(»rant of the hardship I sustain ; for you were men be- 
fore you were judges. You must have been sensible of 
the power of love, and you cannot but have some idea of 
the torment which must be felt in a breast, where the re- 
membrance dwells of ha\4ng caused the death, the infa- 
mous death, of the dear object of her love. Can there be 
a punishment equal to tliis, or, after it, could death be 
considered iu any other light than as the highest blessing 
of Heaven ? 

" Stay ! Oh, stay, my Lords! I am going to open your 
eyes. I am going to acknowledge my fault, to reveal my 
secret crime, which hitherto I have concealed, that^ if pos- 
sible, the marriage of my lover might have restored my 
blasted honour. But, urged now by remorse of con- 
science, I am constrained to confess that I seduced him. 
Yes, my lords, I loved first ! It was I, that to gratify my 
passion, informed him of my attachment, and thus I made 
myself the instrument of my own dishonour. Change 
then, my lords, the sentiments you have hitherto enter- 
tained of this affair. Look upon me as the seducer ; on 
my lover as the person. injured ; punish me; save him. 
If justice is inexorable, ana there is a necessity for some 
. victim, let it be'me. 

" You look upon it as a crime that he took holy orders, 
and thereby rendered it impossible for him to ccMiiply 
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with his contract j^but this was not his own act ; it was 
the act of a barbarous father, whose tyrannous commands 
he could not resist. A^ill in subjection, my Lords, is no 
will at all to deserve punishment. The offender must be 
free; his fatlier, could only be guilty; and were he not 
the father of my love, I would demand justice of you on 
him. Is it not clear then, my Lords, that your last sen- 
tence contradicts your first ? You decreed that he should 
have his choice to marry me, or to die, and yet you never 
put the first into his power. How odious must 1 appear 
in your eyes, when you choose rather to put a man to 
death, than to allow him to marry me. He has declared, 
that his present condition will not allow him to marry, 
and,, in consequence of this declaration, you have con- 
. deoiHed him to death ; but what signifies that declaration ; 
his meaning was, that he would have married me if he 
could, and if so, your sentence is unjust ; for, by your for- 
mer decree, he was to have his option. But you will say, 
a priest can't marry. Ah ! my Lords, love has taught me 
better* Love brings things instantly to our minds that 
may be of service to the object of our loves. The pope, 
my Lords, can dispense with his vow : you cannot be ig- 
norant of this, and therefore his choice may be yet in his 
power. We expect every moment the legate of his h<di- 
ness ; he has all the plenitude of power delegated to him, 
which is in the sovereign pontiiBf. I will solicit him for 
this dispensation, and my passion tells me, that I shall not 
plead in vain ; for what obstacle will it not be able to 
surmount, when it has overcome that of your decree. 
Have pity then, my Lords ! Have pity on two unfortunate 
lovers; mitigate your sentence, or, at least, suspend it 'till 
I have time to solicit the legate for a dispensation. You 
look on my lover, 'tis true, as a man guilty of a great 
crime; but what crime too great to be expiated by the 
horrors he has already sustained } Has he not. felt a thou- 
8aiid times the pains of death since the pronouncing his 
sentence ? Besides, could you enter into my . breast, and 
conceive what torments I have endured, you would ^ink 
our fault, foul as it is, fully atoned. I see among your 
Lordships some who are young, and some who are ad- 
vanced in years ; the first cannot sure have their breasts 
already steeled against the emotions of a paasion natural 
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to tlieir sex ; and I may hope the latter have not i 
the tender aentiments of their junior years. From 1| 
have a right to pity ; and if the voices for me ate fei 
the humanity of their sentiments prevail against the I 
ber of their opponents. But if sill I have said is val^ 
least afford me the melancholy pleasure of sharing 

Eunishment, as I shared his crime. In this^ my Li 
e strictly just ^ and, as we have Uved» let us diel 
gether." 

This amiable woman was heard with equal silence 
compassion ; there was not a word lost of her dii 
which she pronounced with a voice so clear, and 
tone so expressive of her affliction, that it struck to 
hearts of the judges. Her beauty, her tears, her 
queiice, had charms too powerfid not to incline the 
frozen hearts to think with her. The judges 
unanimously from their opinions. Monsieur de ViU< 
. having collected their sentiments, and declared that 
agreed with them, proceeded to suspend the last edict,' 
and to allow the criminal six nonths to a{^y for a dis- 
pensation. 

The legate immediately after entered France. It was 
the great Cardinal de Medicis, afterwards Pope, by the 
name of Clement the Eleventh, though he enjoyed the 
chair not quite a month. He heard the whole of this 
afiair, and inquired narrowly into all its circumstances, 
but finding that he took holy orders with a premeditated 
design to avoid the performance of his contract, he de- 
clared, that he was unworthy of a dispensation, and that 
he would not respite such a wretch from the death lie 
deserved. 

Renee Corbeau had a passion too strong to be over- 
come ; she threw herself at the feet of the king, Henry 
the Fourth. He heard her with attention, answered her 
with tenderness, and going to the legate in person, re- 
quested the dispensation in such terms, that it could not 
be refused. He had the goodness to deliver it to the lady 
with his own hands ; the criminal gladly accepted Renee 
for his wife ; they were publicly married, and lived long 
together in tlie happiest, union. He always regarded his 
wife as a kind of oivinity, by whose inteiposition his life 
«nd his honour had been saved.'.'— Cau^M CelelMPes^ 
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MADAM ROVERE, 



HoYEREy the !\rarquis de Fontvielle, was one of the six- 
teen deputies of tlie council of Elders at Paris, who were 
transported to Cayenne, after the famous eighteenth of 
Fructidor (September 1797) when the Jacobins again got 
into power. At the time when divorces were the order 
of the day in France, Rovere's wife pleaded one against 
him, and they had been separated. But no sooner did 
she hear of his being condemned to transportation, than 
she forgot every subject of complaint which had alienated 
her from him ; her original sentiments towards him re- 
vived ui their fullest force, and she resolved to follow him 
in his misfortunes, and endeavour to comfort and assist 
him in supporting them. 

Understanding that he was sent to Rochefort, she hast- 
ened thither, but only arrived just as tlie corvette, which 
was to carry him and his fellow sufferers to Guiana, 
had sailed. It was even still in sight, and fain would she 
have hired a boat and endeavoured to overtake it ; but 
this was peremptorily forbidden. She then flew to Paris; 
but no entreaties could prevail on those by whom her 
husband had been banished, to tell her the place of his 
<;xile. By accident she learned this, and no other country 
but Guiana had from that moment any charms for her. 
Her enthusiasm inspired those aromid her, and two female 
servants with an old man servant, who had been long 
attached to her family, all entreated to be permitted to 
accompany her. She wrote to Rovere to announce her 
intention, and set sail the first opportunity that presented 
itself,, with her three attendants and two children. The 
vessel in which she sailed was taken on its passage by an 
^English one ; but when the captain learned her errand, 
he not only did not detain her, but offered to facilitate 
her arrival at the place of her destination ; and she set 
sail again with a fair wind and every prospect of the 
happy accomplishment of her purpose. 
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Kovere, in the meantime, who had sufTered much frool 
the hardships inflicted on the whole party in their voyage 
to Guiana, and whose health had been very bad for se- 
veral weeks after his arrival, was beginning somewhat to 
amend when he received his wife's letter, announcing 
that she was on the eve of her departure to join him. 
The mingled sensations of joy at receiving this proof of 
her renewed attachment, and anxiety for the consequence 
to herself of what she had undertaJien, occasioned a re- 
lapse in his health 5 but notwithstanding he applied for, 
and obtained, by great interest, permission to go where 
she was to land, in order to meet her. He was carried 
on board the vessel, being unable to walk, and, after 
beating about for two or three days, the corvette was 
unable to proceed on account of the bad weather, and he 
was re-landed. He was removed on shore in a state of 
extreme debility, and expired a few days after, inces- 
santly calling on his wife, and haunted with the idea of 
all that she would have to encounter on her arrival. Slie 
reached the destined port, but was deeply affected at 
finding that all her efforts were of no avail to console the 
object for whose sake they had been undertaken; and 
having now no motive for remaining in so inhospitable a 
country, she took the first opportunity of returning to 
France. — Plumptre^t Three Years Residence in France, 



JAMES CRICHTON. 



This gentleman was a native of Scotland, who in the 
course of a short life acquired an uncommon d^ree of 
celebrity, and on account of his extraordinary endow- 
ments both of mind and body, obtained the appellatioD 
of " the admirable Crichton," by which title he has con- 
tinued to be distinguished to the present day. The time 
of his birth is said by the generality of writers to have 
been in 1551 ; but the earl of Buchan, in a memoir read 
to the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, asserts that 
he was born in the month of August, 1560. His father 
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was lord advocate of Scotland in Queen Mary*s reign from 
1561 to 1573 ; and his mother, the daughter of sir James 
Stuarty was allied to the family which then filled the 
Scottish throne. 

James Crichton is said to have received his grammati- 
cal education at Perth, and to have studied philosophy at 
the university of St. Andre^Vs. His tutor at that univer- 
sity was Mr. John Rutherford, a professor, at that time 
fkmous for his learning, and who distinguished himself by 
writing four books on Aristotle's^ logic, and a commentary 
on his poetics. According to Aldus Manutius, who calls 
Crichton first cousin to tlie kiiig, he was also instructed, 
with his majesty, by Buchanan, Hepburn, and Robertson, 
as well as by Rutherford j and he had scarcely arrived at 
the twentieth year of his age, when he had gone through 
the whole circle of the sciences, and could sp^ak and 
write to perfection in ten different languages. Nor had 
he neglected the ornamental branches of education j for 
he had likewise improved himself, to the highest degree, 
in riding, dancing, and singing, and was a skilful per- 
former on all sorts of instruments. 

Possessing these numerous accomplishments, Crichton 
went abroad upon his travels, and is said to have first 
▼isited Paris. Of his transactions at that place, the fol- 
lowing account is given : — He caused six placards to be 
fixed on all the gates of the schools, halls, and colleges of 
the university, and on all the pillars and posts before the 
houses belonging to the most renowned literary charac- 
ters in that city, inviting all those who were well versed 
in any art or science, to dispute with him in the college 
of Navarre, that day six weeks, by nine o'clock in the 
morning, when he would attend them and be ready to 
answer to whatever should be proposed to him in any art 
or science, and in any of these twelve languages, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, 
English, Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonian ', and this either 
in verse or prose, at the discretion of the disputant. 

During the whole intermediate time, instead of closely 
Applying to his studies, as might have been expected, he 
iattended to nothing but hunting, hawking, tilting, vault- 
ing, riding, tossing the pike, handling the musketj and 
other military feats ; or else he employed himself in do* 
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mestic games, vuch as balls, concerts of music, vocal and 
instrumeutaJ, cards, dice, tennis, and the like diversions of 
youth. This conduct so provoked the students of the 
university, that beneath the placard which was fixed on 
the Navarre gate, tliey wrote the following words : ** If 
you would meet with this monster of perfection, the rea- 
diest way to find him is to inquire for him at the tavern, 
or the houses of ill fame." 

Nevertheless, when the day appointed arrived, Crichtoo 
appeared in the college of Navan^e, and acquitted himself 
beyond expression in the disputation, which lasted from 
nine o'clock in the morning till six at night. At length 
the president, after extolling him higlily for the many rare 
and excellent endowments which God and nature had 
bestowed upon him, rose from his chair, and accompanied 
by four of the most eminent professors of the university,, 
gave him a diamond ruig and a purse full of gold, as a 
testimony^ of their respect and admiration. The whole 
ended with the repeated acclamations and huzzas of the 
spectators, and henceforward our young disputant was 
called " the admirable Crichton.'* It is added, tliat so 
little was he fatigued with liis exertions on this occasiou, 
that he went the very next day to the Louvre^ where he 
had a match of tilting, an exercise then in great vogue, 
aud, in the presence of a great number of ladies, and of 
some of the princes of the "French court, carried away the 
ring fifteen times successively. 

We find him, about two years after this display of his 
talents, at Rome, where he affixed a placard in all the 
conspicuous places of the city, in the following terms: 
** We, James Crichton, of Scotland, will answer extem- 
pore any question that may be proposed." In a city 
which abounded in wit, this bold challenge could not 
escape the ridicule of a pasquinade. It is said, however^ 
that being nowise discouraged, he appeared at the time 
and place appointed; and that, in the presence of the 
pope, many cardinals, bishops, doctors of divinity, and 
professors in all the sciences, he exhibited such wonder- 
ful proofs of his universal knowledge, that he excited no 
less surprise than he had done at Paris. Boccalini, how- 
ever, who was then at Rome, gives a somewhat different 
account of the matter. According to that writer, the 
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pasquinade made such an impression upon Iiim, that he 
left a place where he had been so grossly affronted, as to 
be put upon a level with jugglers and mountebanks. 

From Rome, Crichton proceeded to Venice, where he 
contracted an intimate friendship with Aldus Manutius, 
Laurejitius Massa, Speron Speronius, Johannes Donatus, 
and various other learned persons, to whom he presented 
several poems in commendation of the city and univer- 
sity. At length he was introduced to the doge and se- 
nate, in whose presence he made a speech, which was 
accompanied with such beauty of eloquenc^^ and such 
grace of person and manner, that he received the thanks 
of that illustrious body, and nothing but this prodigy of 
nature was talked of tlirough the whole city. He like- 
wise held disputations on the subjects of theology, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics, before the- most eminent profes- 
sors and large multitudes of people. His reputation was 
so great, that the desire of seeing and hearing him brought 
together a vast concourse of persons from different quar- 
ters to Venice. It may be collected from Matiutius, that 
the time in which Crichton gave these demonstrations of 
his abilities was in the year 1580. 

During his residence at Venice, he fell into a bad state 
of healthy which continued for the space of four montlis. 
'Before hie was perfectly recovered, he went, by the advice 
of his friends, to Padua, the university of which was at 
that time in great reputation. The day after his arrival, 
tiiere was an assembly of all the learned men of the plac^e 
at the house of Jacobus Aloysius Cornelius, when Crich- 
ton opened the meeting with an extempore poem in 
praise of the city, the university, and the company who 
liad honored him with their presence. After this, he. 
disputed for six hours with the most celebrated professors 
on various subjects of learning ; and he exposed, in par- 
ticular, tlie errors of Aristotle and his commentators, 
with so much solidity and acuten^ss, and at the same 
time with so much modesty, that he excited universal 
. admiration. In conclusion, he delivered extempore an 
oration in praise of ignorance which was conducted with 
mich ingenuity and degance, that his hearers were asto- 
nished. This exhibition of Crichton's talents was on the 
14th of March, 1681. 

D 
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He soon afterwards appointed a day ibr another disMi- 
tation, to be held at the palace of the bishop of Padua, 
1% 1 for the purpose of a£fording higher proofs of his abi- 
tities» but in compliauce with the earnest soUcitatioBs of 
some persons who were not present at the former assem- 
bly. According to the account of Manutius, various cir- 
cumstances occurred which prevented this meeting from 
taking place ; but Imperialis relates that he was infonned 
bv his father, who was present on the occasion, that 
Crichton was opposed by Archangelus Mercenarius, a 
famous philosopher, and that he acquitted himself so well 
as to obtain the approbation of a very honourable com- 
pany, and even of his antagonist himself. 

Amidst the high applauses tliat were bestowed upon 
the genius and attainments of the young Scotchman, still 
there were some who endeavoured to detract from his 
merit. For ever, therefore, to confound these invidious 
cavillers, he caused a paper to be fixed on the g^te of 
St. John and St PauVs church, in which he offered to 
prove before the university, that the errors of AriaAotle, 
and of all his followers, were almost innumerable ; and 
that the latter had failed both in explaining their nuuAer's 
meaning and in treating on Uieological subjects. He 
promised likewise to refute the dreams of certain mathe- 
matical professors, to dispute in all the sciences, and to 
answer to whatever should be proposed to him, or ob- 
jected against him. All this he engaged to do» either in 
the common logical way, or by numbers and mathemati- 
cal figures, or in one hundred sorts of verses, at the plea- 
sure of his opponents. According to Manuthis» Crichton 
sustained this contest without fatigue for three days ; du- 
ring which time he supported his credit and maintaiued 
lus propositions with such spirit and energy, that he ob- 
tained, from an unusual concourse of peo]^, unbounded 
praises and acclamations. 

From Padua, Chrichton set out for Mantua, where 
there happened to be at that time a gladiator who had 
foiled in his travels the most skilful fencers in Eu»^[>e, aad 
had lately killed three who had entered the lists with 
him in that city. The duke of Mantvia was much gprieved 
at having granted this man his protection, as he found it 
to be attended with such fatal CQnse^ueRces. Crichton 
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being informed of his concern, offered his service to chrive 
tiie murderer not only from Mantua, but from Italy, and 
to fight him for 1500 pistoles. Though the duke was 
tinwiUnig to expose such a.^ accomplished pei*son to so 
great a hazard, yet rclying4n the report he had heard 
of his martial feats, he agreed to the proposal ; knd the 
time and place being appointed, the whole court attended 
to behold the performance. At the beginning of the 
combat, Crichton stood only upon his defence ; while the 
Italian made his attack with such eagerness and fury, 
that he began to be fetigued. Crichton now seized the 
opportunity of attacking his antagonist in return, which 
he did witli so much dexterity and vigour, that he ran 
him tiirough the body in three different places, so that 
he immediatdy died of hk wounds. On this occasion 
the acclamations of the spectators were loud and extra- 
ordinary ; and it was acknowledged by all of them, that 
they had never seen art, grace, or nature second the pre- 
cepts of art, in so striking a manner 2s on that day. To 
crown the glory of the actibn, Crichton bestowed the 
prize of his victory on the widows of the three persons 
who had lost their lives in fighting with his antagonist. 

It is asserted, that in-consequencc of this and his otha* 
wonderful performances, the duke of Mantua made choice 
of him as preceptor to his son, Vincentio de Gonzaga, who 
is represented as being of a riotous temper and a dissolute 
life. The appointment was highly pleading to the court. 
We are told that Crichton, to testify his gratitude to his 
friends amd benefactors, and to contribute to their diver- 
sion, composed a comedy, in which he exposed and ridi- 
culed all the weak and faulty sides of the Various employ- 
ments in which men are engaged. This was regarded as 
one of the most ingenious satires that ever was made upon 
mankind. But the most astonishing part of the story is, 
that Crichton sustained fifteen characters in the repre- 
sentation of his own play. Among the rest, he acted the 
divine, the law^yer, the mathematician, the soldier, and 
the physician, witli such inimitable grace, that every time 
he appeared upon the theatre he seemed to be a different 
person. 

From being the principal actor in a comedy, Crichtoii' 
soon became the sulbject of a dreadful tragedy. One 
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night, during the carniva), as he was walking through 
the streets of Mantu:)> and playing upon his guitar, be 
was nttn-ked by h^lf a dozen people in masks. The 
asffi^i'-^nts found th^t they had no ordinary person to deal 
with, for they were not able to maintain their ground 
agninst him. I (.iving at length disarmed the leader of 
the compnini the latter pulled off his mask, and begged 
his life, telling him that he was the prince his pupil. 
Grichton immediately fell upon his knees, and expresed 
his concern for his mistake ; alledging that what he had 
done was only in his own defence, and that if Gonzaga 
had aiiv design n|)on his life, he might always be master 
of it. Then taking his sword by the point, he presented 
it to the prince, who was so irritated at being foiled with 
all his attendants, that he instantly ran Crichton through 
the heart. 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the mo- 
tives whi<*.h could induce Vincentio de Gonzaga to be 
gtiiltv of so brutal and ungenerous an action. Some have 
ascribed it to jealousy, asserting that he suspect^ Crich- 
ton to he more in fwour than himself with a lady whom 
he pissioiiiitely lovetl ; while others, with greater proba- 
bilits, represent the whole transaction as the result of a 
drunken frolic ; and it is uncertain, according to Imperi- 
alis, whether the meeting of the prince and C'richton was 
by aci ident or design. It is, however, agreed by all, that 
Crichton lost hi»life in this rencounter. The time of his 
decease is siiid, by the generality of his biogrsmhers, to 
haye been in the beginnhig of July 1583, but Lord Bu- 
chan fixes it in the same month of the preceding year. 
The common accounts declare that he was killed in liie 
S2d yeir of his, age ; but Imperialis asserts that he was 
only in his 22d ycr at the period of that tragical event, 
and this fact is confirmed by the nobleman just men- 
tioned. 

Crichton's tragical end excited a very great and gene- 
ral lamentation. If ^>ir Thomas Urquhart is to be credit- 
ed, the whole court of Mantua went into mourning for 
him three quarters of a year; the epitaphs and elegies 
composed upon bis death, would exceed, if collected, the 
bulk of Homer's works ; and for a long time afterwards, 
his picture was to be seen in most of the bed-chambers 
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alid galleries of the Italian nobility, representing him on 
horseback with a lance in one hand and a book in the 
ether. The same author tells us, that Crichton gained 
the esteem of kings and firinees by his magnanimity and 
knowledge ; of noblemen and gentlemen by his courtli- 
ness, breeding, and wit j of the rich by his affability and 
good company; of the poor by his munificence and libe- 
rality; of the old by hii^ constancy and wisdom; of the 
young by his mirth and gallantry ; of the learnea by his 
universal knowledge; of the soldiers by his undaunted 
valour and courage ; of the merchants and dealers by his 
upright dealing and honesty ; and of the fair sex by his 
beauty, in which respect he was a master-piece of nature. 



THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 



^^<J>#S#^^^N»#» 



At ttie be|;inning of the year 1748, when France Was 
still at war with Great Britain, a small merchantman from 
Rochelle, made for the Cul-de-Sac of Marin, the port of 
Martinico, but was so closely pursued by the English 
cruizers which blocked up the harbour, that the captain, 
finding it impossible to save the ship and cargo, resolved 
at least to make an attempt to escape being taken prisoner, 
and with his whole crew betook himself to his boat, by 
means of which tliey arrived on shore in safety, but with 
the loss of all they possessed. 

Besides his crew, which was not numerous, he had oii 
board a young man, eighteen or nineteen years of age, of 
a figure rather agreeable than handsome and regular, of 
dignified demeanor, though of the middling stature, but 
jwirticularly remarkable for the whiteness and extreme 
delicacy of his skin, which seemed to indicate that he wa$ 
a person of rank. He said that his name was the Count 
de Tamaud, the son of a Field Marshal, and the respect- 
ful behaviour of the crew appeared to announce a still 
more elevated dignity. He had embarked without any 
attendant, and the only person who appeared particularly 
4iltached to him was a young seaman, about twenty-four 
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years of age, called Rhodez> witli whom he became ac- 
qu'^iuted during tlie voyage. The young man seemed to 
posst^is his unhniited coiiHdence; but on the partof Rho- 
dez tU\% intimacy never produced familiarity, and the 
most 111 irked demonstrations of respect manifested his 
coikii Icritiou for the stranger. 

The litter, upon going on shore, inquired for some cre- 
dititiie inhabitant of the island, in whose house he might ■ 
tiiid }o<lgiug and relief. He was direcjted to the habita- 
tion of an officer called Duval Ferrol, situated near the 
place where he landed. Thither he repaired, with no 
other recommendation than the misfortune he had so re- 
cently experienced. Being received with the greatest 
hospitniity, he took up his abode there, together with 
Rhodez. At this place every attention was bestowed 
upon him ; he appeared rather to receive them as liis due 
than Rs a kindness; and though abundance of questions 
were asked, he eluded them by vague answers. The m}^ 
terious <ionduct of Rhodez kept alive and increased the 
curiosity thus excited ; and it began to be directed the 
more powerfully towards the young stranger, as the cap- 
tain, when questioned concerning him, absolutely refu^ 
to answer an} interrogatory. He only informed the go- 
vernor of the Cul-de-Sae Marin as a secret, that the young 
man had been brought to him by a merchant, who had 
privately recommended him, without giving any farther 
explanation, to treat him with great attention, as, he said, 
he was a person of distinction. 

Every thing indeed, relating to this individua), apjjcar- 
ed mysterious and extraordinary. He had been seen to 
arrive at Rochellc, as it was afterwards discovered, some 
time before his embarkation. He was at tliis time accom- 
panied by an elderly, grey-headed man, who appeared to 
perform the office of a Mentor. It was not kuown by 
what conveyance they had come. Both were dressed 
with the greatest simplicity. On their arrival at Rochelle, 
instead of putting up at an inn, they hired a small apart- 
ment at a private house, which they immediately furnished 
at their own expense, without luxury or splendor, but in 
a very decent manner. During his residence at that town^ 
the young man had lived very retired, never going abroad, 
seeing no person, and living on scaixely any thing but 
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shell-fish, and principally fresh water crabs, wliich are 
extremely scarce and dear at Rochelle. 

The old man, .on the contrary, often went abroad j it 
appeared as if his principal business was to find an op- 
portunity of embarking his pupil, which, since the com^ 
mencement of the war with England, did not often occur. 
At length an occasion offered} and, on the departure of 
. the youth to go on board, the woman at whose house he 
lodged, asked him what he intended t-o do with his fur- 
niture, to which he replied, " Keep it to remember me 
by.'* His conductor, though a witness to this generous 
proceeding, scarcely appeared to take notice of it. This 
present might be estimated at about 500 livres ; but what 
was most extraordinary, the donor did not take with him 
money and effects to a much greater amount, and from 
his conduct on his first arrival at Martinico, it could not 
be presumed that he possessed any certain resources tliere. 
Nothing, however, seemed to give him any uneasiness 
(luring the passage. His manners had been constantly 
noble, without prodigality. The crew being reduced to 
great extremity by hunger at the time, when, to avoid the 
English eruizers, they were obliged to keep close along 
the coast, in the shallop, in which they had not leisure to 
take provisions with them, he bought of one of the natives 
who was passing in his canoe, the refreshments which he 
was conveying to his habitation, and distributed them 
among the sailors. Tlie latter, as may easily be .conceived, 
were inspired with increased respect for the young pas- 
senger, whom they had before concluded to be a person 
of distinction, from the mysterious recommendations to the 
captain. 

These particulars were soon reported in the island, and 
the crew added, that the young passenger had been taken 
ill on board the ship ; that he was treated with the ut- 
most care and attention, which he received with great be- 
nignity, but mixed with a certain degree of haughtiness. 
During this indisposition, Rhodez, by the captain's direc- 
tions, never quitted the patient, and it was on this occasion 
tjiat the confidence of the one, and the extraordinary at- 
tachment of tlie other, seemed to have commenced. 

These circumstances were not more than suflicient to 
attract attention and excite curiosity. It was instantly 
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known, throughout the whole colony, that a person of 
high rank had arrived ; all the circumstances attentiUng 
his embarkation were related ; the facts were altered, mag- 
nified, and multiplied ; and before the young stranger had 
been four days in the island, he was the subject of an infi- 
nite number of ridiculous suppositions, of romances each 
more astonishing than the other, all of which were repeat- 
ed with equal assurance, and heard with equal avidity. 

After a few days, Duval Ferol infbrmed the stranger 
that, as he did not know him, and was only a subaltern, 
he could not dispense with acquainting the king*s lieu* 
tenanty who commanded at the Cul'de-Sac Marin, of his 
arrival, and that the latter requested to see him at his 
house. The young man complied, and presented him- 
self as the Count de Tamaud. The commandant having 
heard the reports propagated concerning the stranger, de- 
termined to unravel the mystery, and with that view of- 
fered him the use of his house and table, which was ac- 
cepted by Tamaud. Rhodez did not leave him, but re- 
moved with him to Ihe house of the commandant, M. Na- 
dau, thus seemingl V avowing a kind of voluntary depend- 
ence, which he dia not endeavour to conceal. 

Two days after young Tamaud's removal to the com- 
mandant's, the latter had company to dinner, and just as 
they were sitting down to table, the young man found 
that he had forgotten his handkerchief, on which Rhodez 
got up and fetched it for him. The company gazed at 
each other; for a white to wait upon a white is in the 
West Indies an unheard>of, a dishonourable submission, 
(excepting it were a prince, or at least the' governor of 
the island,) to which not even the meanest colonii^. would 
submit. It was immediately surmised that Rhodez, who 
was of a respectable family, liberal education, and ac- 
quainted with the custom of the place, would not degrade 
hinwelf in that manner for a mere gentleman. 

The company, however, went to table, and in the mid- 
dle of dinner, Nadau received a letter from Duval Ferol 
to the following eflPect ; ** You wish for information rela- 
tive to the French passenger who lodged with me some 
days ; his signature will furnish more than I am able to 
give. I enclose you a letter I have just received from 
him." 
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Nadau cast his eyes on the letter inclosed by Duval ; it 
contained nothing but expressions of thanks, written inV 
very bad style, but he was confounded to find that it was 
signed Est, and not Tarnaud. Immediately after dinner, 
he took aside one of his friends, to whom he communicated 
the contents of the packet he had received. The latter 
instantly repaired to the house of the Marquis d'Eragny, 
which was at no great distance. The Marquis was still 
at table with several persons who were dining with him ; 
the conversation soon turned on the young stranger, and 
the person who had last arrived mentioned what had just 
happened at Nadau's. On hearing the name of Est, they 
were astonished; they, endeavoured to discover who it 
could be, and by the assistance of the calendar, concluded 
that the stranger must be Hercules Renaud d'Est, heredi- 
tary Prince of Modena, and brother of tlie Duchess of 
Penthi^vre. It was thought extremely easy to discover 
w^hether this was the fact, for one of the persons present, 
whose name Was Bois-Ferme, and who was brother-in-law 
to the commandant, declared that he had several times 
been in compauy with the Prince the year before ; and 
another had seen him with the army. They, therefore, re- 
solved to ascertain the matter ; meanwhile they pushed 
about the bottle, till the evening, when the whole com- 
pany, mounting their horses, arrived at the house of the 
commandant, who was just goin^ to supper. They fixed 
their eyes on the stranger, and Bois-Ferme exclaimed, 
tiiat it was certainly he. Bois-Ferme, indeed, never spoke 
a word of truth, not even when he was drunk*. He was 
supported by the other officer, who went to the govenior, 
and said : " You have in your house the hereditary Prince 
of Modena." The company was scarcely seated at table, 
when the sound of instruments was heard : they were 
bugle horns brought by Bois-Ferme, who, with his 
friends, drank with repeated cheers to the health of Her- 
cules Renaud d'Est, hereditary Prince of Modena. The 
person on whose account this scene was acted, at first 

* This man had a ne^ro called La Plume, who waited on him at table, 
and whom he taught to pronounce only the French word *^ 001.** — ** Is it 
not (rae. La Plume?*' 8aid his niHStfr, turning towards him, whenever he 
tiad been practising with the long how. ** Qui,** invariably and laconically 
replied La Plume. 
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appeared astonished and embarrassed, and afterwards tet- 
tined his dissatisfaction at such an indiscretion. 

At this juncture, tlie French colonies, and especially 
Martinico, were in a yerv critical situation. It was block- 
ed by the English, and in extreme want of provinoDs. 
These could be procured only from Cura^oa and St. £u- 
statia; but this resource, which of itself was extremely 
expcuMve, was rendered still more so by the avidity of a 
few, who were intent only on augmenting their private 
fortunes by the public misery. At the^head of these men 
was the Marquis de Caylus, governor of the windward 
islands, who resided at Martinico, a man, the derangement 
of whose affairs caused him to listen to a great number of 
projectx>rs, who involved him in speculations, of which 
they derived all the profit and he the odium. A general 
discontent was thus excited against him ; it was increased 
by the alarming prospect of a famine, and waited only for 
a proper <q[)portunity to burst forth. 

Min^ thus prepared, eagerly hailed the intelligence of 
the arrival of the supposed rrince. What should bring a 
Prince of Modena to Martiiiicoy was a question they never 
thought of asking ; their imaginations were entirely occu- 
pied with the advantages which the colony was likely to 
derive from his presence. Nadau, who entertained a pri- 
vate pique against the governor, was eager to lay before 
his host the complaints of the colony, tx> acquaint him 
with the tricks of interested men to raise the price of pro- 
visions, and to describe the misery resulting from such 
conduct. The Prince, indignant at the recital, swore that 
he would put an end to such villainy, and that he would 
punish those who thus abused the confidence of the king; 
and should tlie English effect a landing, he would put him- 
self at the head of the inhabitants to repulse them. 

This declaration, which Nadau did not fail to repeat, 
augmented tlie general enthusiasm. The fermentation 
extended to Fort St. Pierre, where the Marquis de Caylus 
then was. The governor flattered himself that he* should 
extinguish, in a moment, the faction created against him, 
and ordered Nadau to send the stranger, who was his 
guest, to St. Pierre. Nadau returned for answer, that 
there was no doubt but the youth was the hereditary 
Prince of Modena, on which the governor sent a letter by 
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two of his officers, addressed to the Count de Tamaud, to' 
persuade him to repair to his residence. ** Tell your ma- 
ster/' replied the Prince, " that to the rest of the world I 
am the Count de Tamaud, but that to him I am Hercules 
Kenaud d'Est K he wishes to see me, let him come half- 
way. Let him repair to Fort Royal ^ in four or five days, 
I will be there." 

The governor, struck with the report made by the offi- 
cers of &e stranger's resemblance to the Duchess of Pen- 
thievre, (sister to the hereditary Prince of Modena) bes;an 
to yield to the general conviction. He set out for K>rt 
Royal, but changed his mind, and returned to St. Pierre. 
The Prince, in pursuance of his appointment, repaired to 
Fort Royal, and not finding the governor at that place, 
proceeded to St. Pierre, which he entered in triumph, at- 
tended by aevent.een or eighteen gentlemen. He sent 
word to the Jesuits to prepare for his reception ; and on 
his way passed before tlie governor's house, who, the mo- 
ment he saw him, exclaimed, that he was the very image 
of his mother and sister ^ and, as if seized with a panic, 
instantly quitted St Pierre, and retired to Fort Hoyal, 
leaving the field to his antagonist. 

The Prince, who was now established at the ccmveut 
of the Jesuits, appointed his household. The Marquis 
d*£ragny was his grand equerry, Duval Ferol and Lau- 
rent Dufont were his gentlemen, and Rhodez his page. 
He kept a court, and gave regular audiences, which were 
attended by all those who had memoirs to present against 
tlie govemnxsit, or those officers of the administration 
w^ho wished to pay their court to him. 

The Duke de Penthi^re possessed considerable pro- 
perty in the hands of an agent at Martinico. This man 
had not been one of the last to present himself to his 
master's turotfaer-in-law. The Prince received him very 
graciously, and had a conversatioii of half an hour with 
him, the result of which was, that all the cash and pro- 
perty in his possession, were placed at the disposal of his 
Mighaess. Had any doubts remained, relative to his elaim 
to the title he had assumed, this drcinnstance would have 
been n^dent to destroy them. Liewfun, the agent of 
th^ Duke, was regarded as «a honest and a prudent man f 
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lid was perfectly acquainted with the affaira and con- 
nexions of the house of Penthievre, in consequence o^ 
which, it was surmised, that he would not have taken 
sucli a step without very strong reasons. 

Tlie Dominicans were jealous of the honour conferred 
on the Jesuits, and the Prince, to satisfy the former, on 
his return from a short excursion, fixed his r<*sidencc in 
their convent. He was there entertained witli the great- 
est magnificence. A tahle of thirty covers was daily laid 
for him and those whom he chose to invite ; he dined 
in public, amidst the sound of trumpets ; and the people 
flocked in such crowds to see him, that had it not been 
for rails placed in the middle of the hall, he would have 
run the risk of being suffocated. 

Never was such a spectacle exhibited at St. Pierre; 
never was confusion more complete, and joy more general: 
The action of government was entirely suspended, but its 
absence was perceived only in the cessation of that op- 
pression which it had excercised. Money again made 
its appearance in abundance ; provisions arrived from all 
quarters j and at length the news of the peace crowned 
the gerteral intoxication. 

\^essels had meanwhile been dispatched to France. 
The Prince had written to his family, and had entruked 
the captain of a merchantman, sent by Liewain, with his 
letters. No answer arrived, and the Prince seemed very 
uneasy. The governor, on his part, had dispatched to 
the minister, the engineer Des Rivieres, to inform him of 
what had happened, and to request instructions how to 
act. It was now six months since the departure of Des 
Rivieres, and he had not returned; his arrival might, 
however, be hourly expected ; but this gave the Prince 
no concern. In the meantime he amused himself with 
defying the governor, who had in vain endeavoured to in- 
sinuate himself into his good graces. He paid his court 
to all tlie women, gave way to every excess in eating and 
drinking, and indulged all his fancies. Among the rest, 
he one day took it into his head to assume the blue rib- 
bon, which, had he been th6 heir to Modena, would have 
b^en perfectly ridiculous. This absurd pretension he 
grounded in a story still more absurd ; which, Hbwever, 
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did not on that account obtain the less credit. If lie had 
declared that he was the son of God and the Duchess of 
Modeua, he would have been believed. 

It cannot be denied that he was an astonishing youtlu 
Amidst the most childish and absurd fancies, his actions 
always displayed a certain dignity. Never, cither in the 
company of the women, whom he loved to distraction, 
or in fits of intoxication, or in the unfortunate situations 
in which he was afterwards placed, did he for a moment 
relinquish that haughty and dignified character which he 
at first assumed. He always appeared disinterested and 
liberal, but without profusion j living at the expense of 
another, as if at his own cost, without seeking- to amass for 
the future, and without squandering like a man who had 
but a short time to enj oy prosperity. His ed ucation, which 
had only been commenced, seemed to have been conduct- 
ed with extraordinary care. He had confused ideas of 
t^arious sciences ; spoke French, Italian, and German, but 
not very well, and understood something, though still less, 
of Latin. He likewise wrote very ill, but drew tolerably, 
and was a capital horseman. His understanding was 
lively and just ; and excepting the ridiculous fables and 
vague assertions with which he was obliged to support 
his pretensions, he always replied to any thing serious 
that was said to him, with great dignity, good sense, and 
precision. But the most inexplicable part of his charac- 
ter was the uniform serenity and tranquillity which he 
manifested. So far from entertaining apprehensions on 
account of the arrival of the numerous strangers, whom 
the peace permitted to repair to the island, he eagerly 
sought their company. A new ac([uaintance was a treat 
to him ; and among these strangers, chance directed that 
he should not find ahy whowas able to detect him. One 
of them had seen the real Prince at Venice, but a conside- 
rable time before. He had met with him in a shop, 
"where his Highness had taken off his mask after break- 
ing, for sport, glasses to the value of 1500/. which he af- 
terwards paid for. He who was capable of such a folly, 
might easily take a fancy to go to Martinico, and a per- 
son who had played such tricks, might still be the Prince 
of Modena. 

T)es Rivieres had not returned ; and the rainy season 
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approached. The Prince began to be appr^ensive for 
his healtli ; and the iiihabitantB began to discover th9ft his 
residence was rather expensive to them. He wished to 
leave the island, and they were equally desirous that he 
should. After a stay of seven montJhus at Martinico, he 
embarked for France, in the merchantman, the Raphael, 
of Bourdeaux, taking with him all liis household, an al- 
moner, and Gamier, the king's physician at the colony. 
When he went on board, hr hoisted an admiraVs flag, and 
after being saluted by tlie cannon of the fort, departed. 

A fortnight afterwards arrived Des Rivieres, witii or- 
ders to put his Highness in confinement ; but these orders 
had been six months in preparing, and the inhabitants 
surmised that this delay was intended only to give him 
time to leave the island, his visit to which was probably 
only a youthful frolic. Liewain's messenger had likewise 
returned, and his story had been treated at Paris with ai 
little ceremony as tiiat of Des Rivieres. He brought Lie- 
wain a letter from the Duke of Penthi^vre, who repri- 
manded him for suffering himself to be duped ; but, who^ 
considering • that his conduct was the result of his zeal, 
and that his credulity might be excused by the example 
of those who were at the head of the colony, consented to 
share the loss with him, confirmed him m his situation, 
and assured him of his protection. The money advanced 
by Liewain amounted to 50,000 crowns ; and this kind- 
ness of the Duke appeared to be a further confirmation of 
the truth of the Prince's pretensions. 

Tlie Raphael meanwhile proceeded towards Europe^ 
and arrived at Faro, in Portugal, where the Prince was 
received with a salute of artillery. He demanded a cou- 
rier, whom he might dispatch to Madrid, to ^e chargi 
d'affaires of the Duke of Modena, and likewise required 
to DC furnished with the means of repairing, witli his re- 
tinue, to Seville, where he intended to wait the return of 
his messenger. All his wishes were complied with ; and 
he set out for Seville as tranquil and as cheerftd as evei« 
Intent only on paying his court to all the handsome wo- 
men he met with on the way ; and he arrived in safety 
at Seville, preceded' by a great reputation for gallantry. 

All the females were at the windowir to see him paxs, 
and all the first people of the town went t/i pa^ him their 
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respects. Sumptuous entertainments were prepared for 
him, whiclivhe returned .with such magnificence and 
grace, that he soon turned the heads of the inhabitants 
of Seville, particularly the females, as he had l)efore done 
those of the inhabitants of Martinico. During the day, 
he was almost always In public ; but at night he was not 
so easily to be (bund ; and though he observed but little 
secrecy in his intrigues, yet his attendants sometimes lost 
all traces of him, so that the Marquis d'Eragny, who be- 
gan to be suspicious, was afraid lest he might give them 
the slip. For his part, he manifested no concern except- 
ing on account of the delay of his courier, whose return 
he seemed to await with the utmost impatience. 

At length an order arrived for his confinement, till the 
king should have decided concerning his fate; which 
being communicated to him by the governor, the Prince 
iippeared much astonished but not disconcerted, and re^ 
|:died : " I was born a sovereign as well as he ; he has no 
controul over me ; but he is master here, and I shall con^ 
ply with his desire." 

He was then conducted to a small tower occupied by 
a lieutenant and a few invalids. Here he was lefh with- 
out being locked up, and was even permitted to send 
for those persons of his retinue whom he wished to have 
with him. After examining his new habitation, he de- 
clared that he could not remain there, or he should die. 
The lieutenant represented to him that he was on his pa- 
role. '' I have promised*'* said he, ** to remain in a habi- 
table place ;" to which the lieutenant replied, ** he had no 
orders to use force." The Prince then privately sent to 
the Dominicans to request a lodging of them, and per- 
mismon to wait in their convent for the orders of the king. 
The friars consented to receive him, and he accordingly 
removed without molestation to the convent. In Spain 
those institutions are priviliged places, and those who 
take refuge in them cannot be removed by force. It was 
therefore nei'essary to enter into a negociation with the 
proYiiK^ial of the order and the archbishop of Seville. 
ThePyihinicans at length consented to the removal of 
therpiniBOQer, if it could be efifected without the effusion 
ofbtooc^ • 

llie oSsiicer charged with this business entered his apart* 

E2 
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mcnt with his hat in one hand, and his drawn sword iu 
the other, requiring him in the name of the king to sur- 
render. The young man instantly seized his arms, and 
'gaining one of the corners of the room, protested he would 
kill the first who should venture to touch him. He was 
surrounded with bayonets, whicfi he parried with liis 
sword, and defended himself with such resolution, that it 
would have been impossible to take him without violating 
the condition which had been specified. The soldiers 
therefore retired ; but in the mean time the people had 
collected at the gate, and the report of the affair had 
spread throughout all Seville. The government was 
blamed for what it had done, and what it had not done ; 
the women in particular, fired with indignation at the out- 
rages committed on the young stronger, exclaimed against 
such unworthy treatment of a young man so handsome, 
noble, generous, and brave. ** He is a prince," said they, 
" or there never was one ; perhaps there never was his 
equal, and yet he is used in this cruel manner !" 

This fermentation convinced the government of the 
necessity of bringing the affair to a speedy issue. They 
recommenced their negociations with the Dominicans, 
who were themselves willing to deliver up their guest j 
but it had now become a difficult matter. Ue never 
went without a brace of pistols in his pockets ; at night 
he kept them under his pillow, and at dinner plr^ced on^ 
on each side of his plate *, and for the greater security he 
took his repasts only in his own apartment facing the (foor. 
A method was, however, contrived. A young lay-bro- 
ther, gay, vigorous, and active, had been directed to wait 
upon him. His services were very agreeable to the pri- 
soner, who was likewise much diverted with his gaiety. 
One day, the monk, who always stood behind him when 
at table, had been relating a very merry story, at which 
the Prince could not forbear laughing very heartily. The 
monk, seizing the opportunity, laid hold of both his arms 
behind, and stamped with all his force. Some algu i.ziles 
immediately appeared, and carried off the poor Prince, 
whom they threw into the most gloomy dungeon of the 
most infamous prison in Seville, where they fastened a 
chain round his middle, and others round his legs smd 
arms. In about twenty-four hours he was sent for, to be ex- 
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mmined» but he refused to answer the interrogations of his 
judges. His irons were taken off, and instead of being 
sent back to his dungeon, he was allowed the best apart- 
. ment in the prison, in which a guard, commanded by a 
captain and lieutenant, was placed expressly on his ac- 
count. The persons composing his retiticie were mean# 
while examined relative to the supposed design of with- 
drawing Martinico from its subjection to France^ and 
without farther ceremony the principal person was C^-^ 
denmed to the galiies, or to labour at the king's ^MtiBta- 
tions in Africa, and his attendants were banished the do- 
minions of Spain. 

The time at length arrived when he was to set off fbr 
Cadiz, where those condemned to labour at the fortiflca- 
tions at Ceuta in Africa were assembled. A carriage 
drawn by six mules appeared at the gates of the prison, 
and the whole garrison of Seville was under arms. The 
Prince, supported by the captain and lieutenant, eiit^t*^ 
the carriage, and proceeded through Seville between tWto 
files of inrantry which lined the streets. 

It has been asserted that apprehensions were entertained 
of a commotion in his fevour. It is certain that the ima- 
CTiations of the inhabitants were highly inflamed, and 
Siat at this time wagers to the amount of 60^000 piastres 
livere depending in Spain on the question, whether he was 
the real rrince of Modena or an impostor. What appear- 
ed the most extraordinary, the coUrt prohibited tlie lay- 
ing of wagers. Some of the parties then went in quest of 
the real Prince of Modena, but it was a long lime before 
he was discovered. He was neither at Modena nor at 
Heggio, nor at Massa-Carrara. It was said that he was 
gone to Veiiice ; but four notaries attested that he had not 
made his appearance in that city, so that it might almost 
have been surmised that he concealed himself in order to 
keep alive the doubts and uncertainty of the public. 

When the prisoner arrived at Cadiz, he was conducted 
to the Fort of la Caragna, which commands the port. 
The commandant was ii^ormed,that he nnist be answer- 
able for the prisoner; but his order at the same time di- 
rected that he should treat him crni manief% with polite- 
ness. The commandant, a native of France, named De- 
rau, who had raised himself by his merit to the sitnatios 
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he held, after readmg his orders, observed : ** When I am 
to be answerable for the safe^ of any person, I know 
but one maniera of treating [fim, and that is, to put him 
in irons." 

When the moment arrived for the departure of the 
convoy for Ceuta, he was put into a vessel separate from 
the other galley-slaves. When they were setting sail, a 
secretary of the governor appeared. He brought what 
remained from the sale of his effects, after deducting from 
the produce all that had been expended on his account. 
The surplus amounted to seven or eight hundred reals, 
(about ten guineas). "Aha'." said he, "the governor 
takes me for his almoner." — Then raising his voice, he con- 
tinued : ** Sailors, the governor is very generous he has 
sent you some money j" and then distributed the whole 
among them in the presence of the secretary. 

Nadau, who had been ordered home to France to give 
an account of his conduct, received, on his return to Mar- 
tinico, a pair of pistols of the finest workmanship, accom- 
panied by a letter from the Prince, in which, after some 
excuses for the mieasiness he must have caused him, he 
informed that officer that he was^t Ceuta in the convent 
of the Cordeliers, where he was very well treated, and 
under little restraint. He pretended that he had received 
a visit from Ali Obaba, the brother of the Emperor of 
Morocco, who had offered 4iim 40,000 men and artillery 
to attack the Spaniards 5 but motives of honour and of re- 
ligion obliged him to refuse his assistance. After relating 
the particulars of his interview with Ali Obaba,. he in- 
formed Nadau that he .had received a letter from a n[>u- 
latto named Louison, one of the two valets-de-<-hambre 
whoiiad accompanied him to Europe, in which the un- 
fortunate man had stated that he was out of place and af- 
flicted with a disease, the curie of which was very expen- 
sive. In consequence of this intelligence, he had caused 
him to be placed under the hands of an able surgeon at 
Cadiz, whom he had directed to be paid, and hm trans- 
mitted to Louison sufficient to enable him to return to 
Martinico. Thus, both by his actions and his words, he 
supported the character he had originally manifested, 
.- which is certainly not the least extraordinary part of his 
history. 
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Liewaiu likewise received a letter, in which he lament- 
ed the losses he had suffered on his account, and gave him 
hopes that he should one day make him a compensation 
for them. These letters were the first and the last. It 
app>ears, that being tired of his prison, however comfort- 
able it might have been made for him, the young man 
found an opportunity of escaping. About this time a mer- 
chantman came to an anchor in the road of Gibraltar. 
The captain, who was an Englishman, went on shore, and 
informed the governor that he had on board his ship the 
person known by the name of the prince of Modena, who 
demanded permission to land. '* Let him beware of 
coming on shore here," replied the governor, " I should 
treat him con maniera, in the English style — he would be 
apprehended immediately." The captain took him at his 
^word 5 he set sail, and with him disappeared for ever this 
extraordinary youth, leaving behind him no trace of his 
existence excepting the recollection of an enigma, which 
in all probability will never be explained. 



GEORGE BRUCE. 



George Bruce, son of Jolm Bruce, foreman and clerk 
to Mr. Wood, distiller, at Limehouse, was bom in tlie 
parish of Radcliffe-highway, in 1779. In 1789 he en- 
tered on board the Royal Admiral East Indiaman, Capt. 
Bond, as boatswain's boy. Sailed from England for New 
South Wales, and arrived at Port Jackson in 1790, where, 
with the consent of Captain Bond, he quitted the ship, 
and remained in New South Wales. 

At Port Jackson, Bruce entered into the naval colonial 
service, and was employed for several years under Lieu- 
tenants Robins, Flinders, and others, in exploring the 
coasts, surveying harbours, head-lands, rocks, &c. Dur- 
ing this time Bruce experienced various adventures, which 
do not come within the design of this narrative. After 
being thus employed for several years, in vessels of sur-' 
vey, he was turned over to the Lady Nelson, Captain 
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Simmonds, a vessel fitted up for the express purpose of 
conreying Tippahee, king of New Zealand, from a visit 
which he maae to the government of Port Jackson, to 
his own country. The king embarked, and the Lady 
Nelson sailed on her destination. During the passage, 
Tippahee was taken dangerously ill, and Bruce was ap* 
poiqtM to attend him; he acquitted himself so highly to 
the king*s satisfaction, that he was honoured vrith Ws spe- 
cial favour ; and on their arrifal, the king requested that 
he should be allowed to remain with him at New Zea- 
land, to which Captain Simmonds consented, and Bruce 
was received into the family of Tippahee. Bruce spent 
his first few months in New Zealand, in exploring the 
country, and in acquiring a knowledge of the language, 
manners, and customs of the people. He found the coun- 
try healthy and pleasant, full of romantic scenery agree- 
ably diversified by hiDs and dales, and covered with 
wood. — Tlie people were hospitable, frank and open; 
though rude and ignorant, yet worshipping neither images 
or idols, nor aught that is the work of human hand; ac- 
knowledging one Omnipotent Supreme Being. 

As the king proposed to place the young Englishman 
at the head <? his army, it was a previously necessary 
step that he should be tattooed, as, without having un- 
dergone that ceremony, he could not be regarded as a 
warrior. The case was urgent, and admitted of no alter- 
native. He therefore submitted resolutely to this painful 
ceremony ; and his countenance presents a master speci- 
men of tlie art of tattooing. Being now tattooed in doe 
form, Bruce was recognized as a warrior of the first rank, 
naturalized as a New Zealandcr, i*eceived into the bosom 
of the king's family and honoured with the hand of the 
Princess Aetockoe, the youngest daughter of Tippahee, a 
maiden of fifteen or sixteen years of age, whose natire 
beauty had probably been great, but which was so much 
improved by tlie fashionabfe embellishments of art, thai 
all the softer charms of natut^e^ all the sweetness of ex* 
pression, were lost in the bolder impressions of tattooing. 

Bruce now became the chief member of the King's 
fkmily, and was vested with the government of the island. 
Six or eight months after his marriage, the English ship 
Inspector, the Ferret, a South Sea whaler, and seversA 
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other English vessels, touched at New Zealand for sup- 

Ehe% and all of them found the beneficial influence of 
aving a countryman and friend at the head of affairs in 
tliat island. They were liberaUy supplied with fish, vo- 
getablesy &c. &c. 

Our Englishman and his wife were now contented and 
happy, ill the full enjoyment of domestic comfort, with 
no wants that were migratified, blessed with healUi aiid 
perfect independence. Bruce looked forward with satis- 
faction to the prepress of civilization, which he expected 
to introduce aniou^ the people with vvhom, by a singular 
destiny, he seemed doomed to remain during his life. 
While enjoying these hopes, the ship General Weilesley, 
about twelve or fourteen montlis ago, touched at a point 
of New Zealand, where Bruce and his wife tlicn chanced 
to be. This was at some distance from the king's place 
of residence. Captain Dairy mple applied to Mr. Bruce 
to assist him in procuring a cargo of spars and benjamin, 
and requested specimens of the principal articles of pro- 
duce of the island, all which was cheerfuUy done. Cap- 
tain Dalrymple then proposed to Bruce to accompany 
him to North Cape, distant about twenty-flive or thirty 
leagues, where it was reported tliat gold dust could be 
procured, and Captain Dalrymple conceived that Bruce 
might prove useful to him in search for the gold dust. 
With great reluctance, and after many entreaties, Bruce 
consented to accompany Captain Dalrymple, under the 
most solemn assurances of being safely brought back and 
landed at tiie Bay of Islands. He accordingly embarked 
with his wife on board the General Weilesley, represent- 
ing, at the same time, to Captain Dalrymple, the dan- 
gerous consequences of taking the king s daughter from 
the island ; but that fear was quieted by the solemn and 
repeated assurances of Captain Dalrymple, that he would, 
at every hazard, re-land them at the Bay of Islands, the 
place from which they embarked. Being at lengtli all 
on board, the Weilesley sailed for the North Cape, where 
they soon arrived and landed. Finding that they had 
been entirely misinformed as to the gold dust, the Wei- 
lesley made sail, in order to return to New Zealand j but 
the wind becoming foul, and continuing so for 48 hours, 
tlmy were driven from the island. On the 3d day tlie 
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wind became more favoumble, but Captain Dalryrapk 
did not attempt to regain the island, but stood on for 
India. Bruce now gently remonstrated, and reminded 
bin of his premises ; to which Captain DaJrymple re- 
plied, ** That he had something else to think oif, tlian to 
detain tlie ship^ by returning with a valuable cargo to 
the bland. Besides, he had another and better island iii 
view for him/* 

On reachinff the Feeeee, or Sandalwood Islands, Cap- 
tain Dalrympie asked Bruce, if he chose to go on shorei 
and remain mere ? which he declined, on account of the 
barbarous and sanguinary disposition of their inhabitaatB. 
Captain Dalrympie desired tlMt he would choose for him- 
self; and then took from him several Uttle presents, which 
he liimself and his officers had given to him at New Zea- 
land : these now were given to the natives of tlie islandi, 
in the boats then alongside the vessel. 

Leaving the Feegee islands, they steered towards Soo- 
loo, visiting two or three islands in tlieir passage. After 
remaining four or five days at Sooloo, they sailed for Ma- 
lacca*, Captain Dalrympie and Bruce went oti shore. 
The latter was anxious to see the governor or commaad- 
ing officer, to state his grievances, but as it was late in the 
evening when he landed, he could not see him till the 
following morning, by which time Captain Dalrympie 
had weighed from Malacca roads, leaving Bruce on ^ore, 
and carrying off his wife on board the Wellesley to 
Penang. 

Bruce acquainted the commanding officer at Malacca 
with his case, and expressed his wish to regain his wife, 
and to return with her to New Zealand. The command- 
ing officer etideavoured to console him ; desired that he 
would patiently wait at Malacca tor a short time, as some 
ship might probably touch there on their passage from 
Bengal to New South Wales, by which he would procure 
a passage for himself and his wife -, and that, in the mean 
time, he wou)d write to Penang, desiring that his wife 
should be returned to her husband at Malacca. After 
waiting for three or four weeks, accounts were received 
of Captain Dalrymple's arrival at Penang ; upon which, 
Bruce obtained the commanding officer*s permission, and 
left Malacca in the Scourge gun-brig for Penang, where^ 
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upon his arrival, he found that his wife had been bar- 
tered away to Ciipt. Rons. On waiting upon the governor 
of Penang* he was asked what satisfaction he required ibr 
the ill treatment he had experienced ? Bruce answered, 
that all he wanted was to have liis wife restored, and to 
get a passage, if possible, to New Zealand. Through tfa^ 
interference of the governor his wife was restored to him. 
With lier he returned to Malacca* in hope of the pro- 
mised passage to New South Wales ; but as there was no 
appearance of the expected ships for that port, he was 
now promised a passage for himself and his wife to Eng- 
land, in one of the homeward bound ludiamen from 
China. By getting to England, he hoped from thence 
to find a passage to New South Wales ; but the China 
shipe only anchored in Malacca Roads for a few hours 
during the night, so that he had no opportunity of pro- 
ceeding by any of the ships of that fleet. He then en- 
treated the commanding officer to get him a passage in 
the Sir Edvrard Pellew, to Penang, where he hoped to 
overtake tbe ludiamen. A passage for himself and his 
wife was accordingly provided on board the Pellew ; and, 
on hia arrival at Penang, he found the ludiamen standing 
•till there; but he could not be accommodated with a 
passage to EUirope without the payment of four hundred 
dollars. Not having that sum, and without the means 
to raise it, he came on with the Sir Edward Pellew 
to Bengal, where he and his wife, the affectionate com*, 
panion of his distress, were hospitably received. An op- 
portunity having occurred in the course of a few months, 
of a pawage to New South Wales, they found no diffi- 
culty in regaining NewZealand.--C'a/eiiMa GazeitCf 18I0«' 



THE TWO BROTHERS. 



The Count de Ligniville, and Count dc Autricourt, 
twins, descended from an ancient &mily in Lorraine, re- 
sembled each other so much, that when they put on the 
same kind of dress, which they did now and then for 
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nmusomriit, their servants could not distinguish the one 
from the other. Their voice, gait, and deportment the 
same, and thcjje marks of resemblance were so perfect, that 
they often threw their friends, and even their wives, into 
the greatest embarrassment. Being both captains of light 
horse, the one would put himself at the heaq of the others 
squadron, without the officers ever suspecting'the change. 
Count de Autricourt having committed some crime, the 
Count de Ligniville never suffered his brother to go out 
without accompanying him, and the fear of seizing die in- 
nocent instead of the guilty, rendered the orders to arrest 
the former of no avail. One day Count de Ligniville 
sent for a barber, and after having suffered him to shave 
one half of his beard, he pretended to have occasion to go 
into the next apartment, and put his night-gown upon 
his brother, who was concealed there, and taking the cloth 
which he had about his neck under his chin, made him sit 
down in the place which he had just quitted. Tlie barber 
immediately resumed his operation, and was proceeding 
to finish what he had begun, as he supposed, but to hb 
great .nstonishment, he found, that a new beard had sprung 
up. ]^ot doubting that the person under his hands was 
the devil, he roared out with terror, and sunk down in a 
swoon on the floor. Whilst they were endeavouring to 
call him to life, Count de Autricourt retired again intotlie 
closet, and Count de Ligniville, who was half-shaved, re- 
turned to his former place. This was a new cause of sur- 
prise to the poor barber, who now imagined that all he 
had seen was a dream, and he could not be convinced of 
the truth until he beheld the two brothers together. The 
sympathy that subsisted between the two brothers was 
no less singular than their resemblance. If one fell sick, 
the other was indisposed also j if one received a wound, 
the other felt pain ; and this was the case with every mis- 
fortune that befel them, so that on this account, they 
watched over each other's conduct with the greatest care 
and attention. But what is still more astonishing, they 
both had often the same dreams. The day that Count de 
Autricourt was attacked in France by the fever of which 
he died. Count de Ligniville was attacked by the same in 
I^avaria, and was near sinking under it.— -Universal Jl/fl- 
ffazine, vol, 41* 
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YETSER, THE FANATIC. 



The two orders of Franciscans and Dominicans liad 
been at open enmity ivith each other ever since the thir- 
teenth century. The latter had lost a great part of their 
credit ivitli the people, on account of their not paying so 
much honour to the Virgin Mary, as their antagonists the 
Franciscans, and their agreeing with St. Thomas d' Aqui- 
nas, in denying her the privileges of having been born 
without sin. The Franciscans, on the other hand, gained 
ground daily, by preaching upon all occasions the doc- 
trine of immaculate conception, maintained by St. Bona- 
venture. The mutual hatred between those two orders 
was so great, that in 1503, a Franciscan being one day 
preaching at Frankfort, on the subject of the blessed Vir- 
gin, and seeing a Dominican enter the church, he cried 
out in the midst of his sermon, " that he blessed God he 
was not of that order, which depreciated the Mother of 
God herself, and who poisoned emperors with the con- 
secrated wafer." The Dominican, whose name was Vi- 
gan, replied with a loud voice, ** that he was a liar and 
a heretic." Upon this the Franciscan quitted his pulpit, 
incensed the people against his antagonist, and at length 
drove him out of church, after beating him in such a man- 
ner- wjth a crucifix that he was left for dead at tlie door. 
In 1504 the Dominicans held a chapter of their order at 
Wimpsen, in which it was resolved to revenge themselves 
on the Franciscans, and to destroy tlieir credit, and even 
tlieir doctrine, by bringing the Virgin Mary herself into 
the field -against, them. Berne was fixed upon to be the 
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theatre of this scene. They began by spreading reports, 
for three years together, of the Mother of GcS haviug 
appeared several times to different persons, reproaching 
the Franciscans with their doctrines of immaculate coo- 
ception, which she said was horrible blasphemy, and 
tended to rob her Son of the glory of having cleansed her 
from original sin and the power of hell. The Francis- 
cans, on their parts, were not behind hand in opposing 
other apparitions. But at ]ei>gth, in 1507* the Domini- 
cans having brought over a young lay brother, named 
Yetser, made him their instrument to work upon the 
minds of the people. It was an established opinion iu 
the convents of all orders, that if a novice quitted the 
habit, and did not make his profession, his soul remained 
in purgatory till the last judgment, unless it was released 
byprayer and by alms given to the convent 

liie prior of tne Dominican convent, entered Yetser^s 
cell in the night, in a habit painted with devils, with a 
great chain about his middle, leading four dogs, and cast- 
ing flames out of his mouth, by means of a little round 
box fiUed with the pickings of nax, and set on fire. This 
prior informed Yetser, that he was a monk, who in former 
times had quitted his habit, for which his soul was thrown 
into purgatory; but that it might be .delivered from 
thence if Yetser would consent to suffer himself to be 
fledged by the monks before the great altar. Yetser did 
not fiaitl to comply with this request, and delivered the 
monk's soul from purgatory. The prior appeared to him 
a second time, clad in a white robe, and surrounded with 
^lory, to inform him that he was in heaven, and to re^ 
commend to him the cause of the blessed Virgin whom 
the Franciscans depreciated. 

Some few nights after, St. Barba, for whom brother 
Yetser had a great veneration, appeared to him. It was 
another monk that acted this new character, and informed 
Yetser that he was a saint, and that the Virgin Mary had 
chosen him to avenge her cause against the iniquitous 
doctrine of the Franciscans. 

At length tl^ blessed Virgin herself descended int^ 
his cell through the ceiUng, attended by two. angels, and 
commanded him to declare that she was born in original 
sin i and that the Franciscaiu were the greatest eneDiles 
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f her Soil. She concluded with tellhig him that she 

ttmld honour him with the five wounds with which St. 

kicia and St. Catherine had been favoured. 

' The next night, the monks having made the lay bro- 
iler drink heartily of wine in which they had infused 
itpium, pierced his hands, his feet, and his side, while he^ 
IW9B asleep. When he awoke he found himself all over 
Iblood. He was told that the Blessed Virgin had imprint- 
ed these marks on him» and in this condition they ex- 
posed him at the altar to the view of the people. 

However, simple as brother Yetser was, he imagined 
he had distingui^ied the voice of the sub-»prior in that of 
the Blessed Virgin, and began to think the whole an im- 
posture ; upon which the monks, without farther cere- 
mony, resolved to poison him ; and accordingly when he 
came next day to take the sacrament, they gave him a 
consecrated wafer sprinkled with corrosive sublimate. 
The sharpness of the poison upon his toneue immediately 
obliged him to spit out the wafer, and thereupon the 
moiScs instantly loaded him with chains, as having been 
guilty of sacrilege. To save his life, he promised upon 
another consecrated wafer, that he never would reveal 
the secret. Some time after, however, having found 
means to escape out of the convent, he went and made a 
discovery of the whole affair to a magistrate. The cause 
was two years depending ^ at the end of which time, four 
Dominicans were burnt before the gate of Berne, the last 
day of May, 1509, O. S. in consequence of the sentence 
pronounced upon them by a bishop sent from Rome for 
that purpose. — Spirit of Nations, 



THE HOLY RELICS. 

A Christiaw publican, named St. Theodosius, meet- 
ing with a cui*ate of the name of Fronton, in a mea- 
dow near Ancyra, " Tliis meadow,** says Father Bollan- 
dui (who collected this legend, and who has placed it 
Bnder the Emperor Domitian, but without being able U 
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ascertain the year in which it happened) ** was of a bead' 
tiful verdure, and embellished with a variety of flowers 
of different hues." " What a charming situation for a 
chapel 1" exclaimed the holy publican. ** You are iu 
the right," replied the curate. " But we are in want 
of relics." " 1 will furnish you with them," said the 
saint. He well knew what he said. 1 here were at that 
time in Ancyra, seven Christian virgins, each of whom 
was about seventy-two years of age. They had been 
condemned by the governor to be violated by all the 
young men of the city, according to the Roman laws; 
for this legend supposes this punishment to have been 
invariably inflicted on Christian maidens. 

There was fortunately only, one young man in the city 
who was wiUiug to be tlieir executioner, and he was a 
sottish rake, who had the courage to attack St. Tecusa, 
the youngest of the seven, and who was then iu her 
seventy-first year. St. Tecusa threw herself at his feet, 
and pointing out her age and her wrinkles, at once dis- 
armed the ravisher. The governor, incensed at seeing 
these seven old women preserve their chastity, instantly 
appointed them priestesses of Diana and Minerva; and 
they were obliged, continues the legend, to serve those 
t\^ goddesses naked, tliough it is well known that wa- 
men were never permitted to approach the statues of 
these deities without being covered with a veil from head 
to feet. 

The publican, Theodosius, seeing them thus ex- 
posed, prayed God, with tears in his eyes, to give them 
up to death. His prayer w^ heard, and the governor" 
directed them to be thrown into the lake of Ancyra, 
each with a stone to her neck. The blessed St. Tecusa 
appeared in the night to the publican : ** My son,'* 
said she, " you sleep without thinking of us. Suffer not, 
I entreat you, my dear Theodosius, our bodies to be eaten 
by the trouts." Theodosius pondered a whole day on 
this apparition. 

The night following, the publican went to the lake 
with some of his servants ; a shining light went before 
Hiem, although the night was dark. A dreadful rain 
fell and swelled the waters of the lake. Two old men, 
with beards and hair and coats as white as snow, ap- 
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i before him, and said, ** Walk on and fear nothing, 
hold the light of heaven is with you, and at the bor- 
the lake ^ou will find a celeittial cavalier completely 
1, who will conduct you onwards." 
that instant the storm increased. The cavalier 
ited himself before them with an enormous lance, 
oved to be the glorious martyr Soziander, who had 
directed by the Almighty to descend from Heaven 
fine horse to conduct the publican. The cen- 
of the lake fled before Soziander, who pursuM 
with his huge lance. Theodosius found the bodies 
t seven virsins in the lake, and caused them to be 
^ht out and interred. The legend does not fail to 
ion the names of all these female martyrs, who were 
scusa, St. Alexandra, St. Phaiaba, Heretics ; and St. 
iia, St Euphrasia, StMatrona, and St Julia, Ca- 

¥as no sooner rumoured in Ancyra, that these seven 
IS had been taken out of the lake and interred, than 
^hole city was in commotion, as may easily be sup- 
1. The governor ordered Theodosius to be put tx> 
nrtore. ** Behold,'' said Theodosius, '* the gifts whioh 

Christ is pleased to bestow on his f<dlowers ^ he 
me courage to endure the torture, and soon I shall 
mdemned to the flames.'* His prophecy was well 
led. He died at the stake. But he had promised 

to the curate Fronton, who as yet had gotten none 
IS chapel. Fronton mounting his ass, took with him 

bottles of excellent wine, as there was question 

publican, and set out towards Ancyra in quest 
lies. In his way thither he met the soldiers who 
led the adies of Theodosius, and who related to him 
lartyrdom. He intoxicated them so well with his 
, as to carry offtlie relics of the saint, which he bu- 
tt his meadow, and there founded his chapel. — Spirit 
ttions. 
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JEROME SA VONAROLA. 



Tuei{e wa» at Florence a Dominican fHar, named Je- 
rome Savonarola. This man was one of those preachen, 
whose talent of haran^ng from the pulpit makes them 
t)^lieve that they are able to govern nations ; one of those 
theologians, who, after explaining the Apocalypse, ima- 
gine Ihey are endowed with the gift of prophecy. He 
directed, he preached, lie heard confessions, he wrote j 
and in a free city, necessarily divided into factions, he 
would fain be the head of a party. 

As soon as the principal citizens of Florence knew that 
Charles VIII. was projecting an expedition into Italy, 
Savonarola foretold it, and the common people thought 
him inspired. "He declaimed against Pope Alexander VI. 
He encouraged likewise such of his countrymen as perse- 
cuted the Mcdicis, and had spilt the blood of the friends 
of this fafiiiiy. Never had man in Florence a greater in- 
fluence over the vulgar. He was grown a kind of tri- 
bune of the people, by causing the artificers to be admit- 
ted into the magistracy. To be revenged of him, the 
pope and the Medicis had recourse to the same arms as 
those made use of by Savonarola ; they sent a Franciscan 
friar to preach against him. The order of St. Francis 
hated that of St. Dominic more than the Guelfs hated 
the Gibelines. 

The Franciscan succeedcnl in making the Dominican 
odious 3 upon which the two orders became irreconcile- 
able. At length a Dominican oflered to walk tlirough a 
burning pile, in order to prove the sanctity of Savonarola. 
A Franciscan proposed likewise the same ordeal, to prove 
Savonarola an inii)ostor. The people naturally desirous 
of such a spectacle, insisted on its being exhibited 5 and 
the magistrates were obliged to comply. Their minds 
were still possessed with the old fable of Aldobrandinus, 
surnamed Petrus Igneus, who in the eleventh century 
l)ad passed and repassed over burning coals; aud the 
partisans of Savonarola made no doubt but God would 
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do for a Jacobin what he had done for a Benedictin. 
The contrary faction expected as much in favour of the 
Cordeher. 

The piles were set on fire» and the champions entered 
the lists in the presence of a vast multitude of people. 
But when they saw the flames, they trembled, and their 
common fear suggested to them a common evasion, llie 
Dominican refused to enter the pile, unless he had the 
host in his hand: but the Cordelier pretended that this 
was a clause which had not been agreed upon. They 
both insisted obstinately on their point, and by thus help- 
ing each other to get out of the scrape^ the public were 
deprived of the shocking spectacle. 

The mob were so incensed by the adherents of the 
Cordeliers, that they wanted to lay hold of Savonarola, 
which the magistrates ' perceiving, ordered this friar to 
leave the city ; but though he had the pope, the faction 
of the Medicis, and the people against him, he refused to 
obey. He was taken, and put seven times to the torture. 
The extract of his deposition mentions that he acknow- 
ledged himself to be a false prophet, a cheat, who abused 
the secrets of auricular confession, as well as those that 
were revealed to him by his brethren. Might not he 
well own himself an impostor ? Must we not look upon 
ium as an intriguing prof^et, as a downright cheat > 
Perhaps he was more of the fanatic. The human imagi- 
nation is capable of joining these two extremes which 
seem so opposite. If justice had been done him, impri- 
sonment and penance would have been su^cient ; but 
the spirit of party was concerned in the affair. In 1498, 
he and two other Dominicans were sentenced to the 
flames which they had so boldly defied. They were 
strangled however before they were thrown into the fire. 
The friends of Savonarola did not fail to attribute mira- 
cles to him, the last shift of the adherents of an unhappy 
chief.-^Spirit of Nations. 
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SABBATEI'SEVI. 

During the siege of Candia* in tlie year 1669^ an affair 
hamiened nmoug the Turks, that drew the attention o^ 
all Europe and Asia. A genera! rumour was spread at 
that time, founded on an idle curiosity, that the year 
1666 was to be remarkable for some great revolutioo. 
The source of this opinion was the mystic number of 
666, found in the book of Revelations. Never was tlie 
expectation of the antichrist so general. On the other 
hand, iht Jews pretended that their Messiah was to come 
this year. 

A Smyrna Jewi named Sabbatei-Sevi, who was a mas 
of some learning, and son of a rich broker belonging ta 
the English factory, took advantage of this general opi- 
nion, and set up for tlie Messiah. He was eloquent, and 
of a graceful figure ; he affected modesty, recommended 
justice, spoke like an oracle, and proclaimed, wherever 
he came, that the times were fulfilled. He travelled at 
first into Greece and Italy. At Leghorn he ran away 
with a girl, and carried her to Jerusalem, where he be^ 
gan to preach to his brethren. It is a standing tradition 
among the Jews, that their Shiloh, or Messiah, their 
avenger and king, is not to appear till the coming of 
Elijah ; and they are persuaded that they have had cue 
Blijah, who is to appear again at Uie renewing of the 
world. Elijah, according to them, is to introduce the 
great sabbath, the great Messiah, and the general revo« 
lution of all things. This notion has been even received 
among Christians. Ely ah is to come to declare the dis-^ 
solution of this world, and a new order of things. Almost 
ail the different sects of fanatics expect an Elijah* The 
prophets of the Ceveimes, who came to Loudon in 1707» 
to raise the dead, pretended to have seen Elijah, and to 
have spoken to him, and that he was to shew himself to 
the people. In 1T24, the lieutenant of the police at Pa- 
ris, sent two Elijahs to prison, who fought with each 
other, who should be accounted the true one. It was 
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therefore necessary that Sabbatei-Sevi should be an- 
uouuced to his brethren by an Elijah, otherwise his pre- 
tended mission would have been treated as an imposture. 
He met with one Nathan, a Jewish rabbi, who thought 
there was something to be gained by playing a part in 
tliis fkrce. Accordingly Sabbatei declared to the Jews 
of Asia Minor and Syria, that Nathan was Elijah; and 
Natlian on his^ part insisted that Sabbatei was/ the Mes- 
siah, the Shiloh, expected by the chosen people. They 
both performed great works at Jerusalem, and refornied 
the synagogue. Nathan explained the prophecies, and 
demonstrated that at the expiration of that year, the sul- 
tau would be dethroned, and Jerusalem become mistress. 
of the world. All the Jews of Syria were convhiced* 
The synagogues resounded with ancient prophecies.. 
They grounded themselves on these words of Isaiah : 
" Awake, awake, put on thy strength," O Zion, put on 
thy beautiful garments,. O Jerusalem, the holy city, for 
lienceforth, there shall no more come into thee the un- 
circumcised and the unclean." All the rabbles had the 
following passage in their mouths : " And they shall 
bring all your brethren for an offering unto the Lord, 
<^ut of all nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in 
Otters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts, to my 
*^oly mountain Jerusalem." In short, their hopes were 
fed by .these and a thousand other passages, which botli 
Women and children were for ever repeating. There 
Was not a Jew but prepared lodgings for some of the ten 
dispersed tribes. So great was their enthusiasm, that 
^€y left off trade every where, and held themselves ready 
for the voyage to Jerusalem. 

Nathan chose twelve men at Damascus, to preside 
^yer the twelve tribes. Sabbatei-Sevi went to shew 
"imself to his brethren at Smyrna, and Nathan wrote to 
"im thus : ** King of kings. Lord of lords, when shall we 
^ worthy to put ourselves undes the shadow of your 
^ ? I prostrate myself to be trod' under the sole of your 
foet." At Smyrna, Sabbatei deposed some doctors of the 
^*w, who did not acknowledge his authority, and esta- 
blished others more tractable. One of his most violent 
enemies, named Samuel Penuia, was publicly converted, 
^nd proclaimed him to be the Sou of God. Sabbatei 
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having presented himself one day before the cadi of 
Snijmia, with a multitude of his followers, they all de^ 
clared they saw a column of fire betwixt him and the 
cadi. Some other miracles of this sort set his divine 
million beyond all doubt. Numbers of Jews were im- 
patient to lay their gold and their precious stones at his 
feet 

The bashaw of Smyrna would have arrested him ; but 
he set out for Constantinople with his most zealous disci- 
ples. The grand vizir, Achmet Cuprogli, who was get- 
ting ready for the siege of Candia, gave orders for him to 
be seized on board the vessel that brought him to Con- 
stantinople, and to be confined. Tlie Jews easily ob- 
tained admittance into the prison for money, as is usual 
in Turkey ; they went and prostrated themselves at his 
feet, and kissed his chains. He preached to them, ex- 
horted them, and gave them his blessing, but never com- 
plained. The Jews of Constantinople, beHeving that the 
coming of the Messiah would cancel all debts, refused to 
pay their creditors. The Ekiglish merchants at Galata 
waited upon Sabbatei in jail, and told him, that, as king 
of the Jews, he ought to command all his subjects to pay 
their debts. Sabbatei wrote the following words to the 
persons complained against : *' To you, who expect the 
salvation of Israd, &c. discharge your lawful debts; if 
you refuse it, you shall not enter with us into our joy, 
and into our empire." 

Sabbatei, during his imprisonment, was continually 
visited by his followers, who began to raise some dis- 
turbances in Constantinople. At that time the people 
were greatly dissatisfied with Mahomet IV. and it was 
apprehended that the Jewish prophecy might occasion 
some disturbance. Under these circumstances, one would 
imagine, that such a severe government as that of the 
Turks, would have put the person, calling himself King 
of Israel, to deatli. Yet they only removed him to the 
castle of the Dardanells. The Jews then cried out, that 
it was not in the power of man to take away his life. 

His fame had reached even the most distant parts of 
Europe 5 at the Dardanelles he received deputations from 
the Jews of Poland, Germany, Leghorn, Venice, and 
Amsterdam i they paid very dear for kissing his f^et > 
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probably tbis was what preserved his hf<?. The 
ibutious of the Holy L»nd.ivere made very quietly 
e tower of the Daraanelles. At length the fame of 
liracles was so great, that Saltan Mahomet had the 
>sity to see the man, and to examine him himself 
king of the Jews was brought to the seraglk). The 
n aisked him in the Turkish language, whether he 
the Messiah. Sabbatei modestly answered, he was 
as he expressed himself incorrectly in this tongue^ 
m speak very ill," said Maliomet to him, «* for a 
(iah, who ought to have the gift of languages. Do 
perform any miracles?" ** Sometimes," answered the 
r. ** Well then," said the sultan, "let him be strip- 
stark naked j he will be a very good mark Yor the 
ws oi my pages, and if he is invulnerable, we WiH 
lowledge him to.be the Messiah." Sabbatei flung 
telf upon his knees, and confessed it to be a miracle 
e his strengtii. ft 'was proposed to him immediately, 
ir to be impaled, or to turn Mussulman, and go pub- 
to the Turkish mosque. He did not hesitate in the 
, but embraced the Turkish religion directly. Then 
>reached that he had been sent to substitute the^ 
kish for the Jewish religion, pursuant to the ancient' 
ihecies. Yet the Jews of distant countries believed 
im a long time. The aifair, however, was not a^.-^ 
led with bloodshed, but increased the shame and 
usion of the Jewish nation. — Spirit of Nations, 



ANTHONY. 



Hte history of Anthony is one of the most extraordi- 
f of any which liave been preserved in the annals of 
Inessi I have tead the following account of him in a 
r curious manuscript. Something- like it may be 
id in the works of Jacob Spon. 
nthony was bom at Brieu in Lorrain ; his parents 
e Catholics, and he was educated by the Jesuits at 
t a Mousson. The preacher Feri, at Metz, induced 
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liim to embrace tlie Protestant religion. On his return 
to Naucij he »'as perseaited as a heretic j and if a friend 
had not exerted himselrto save him, he would have been 
hanged. He sought an asylum at Sedan, where he was 
suspected to be a Roman Catjiolic, and with difficulty 
escaped assassination. 

. Seeing, that by some strange fatality, liis life was in 
danger among Papists and Protestants, he went to Venice 
and turned Jew. He was thoroughly convinced, even 
to the last moments of his life, tliat the Jewish religion 
alone was authentic ; for, lie observed, if it was once the 
true religion, it must be always so. The Jews did not 
circumcise him, lest they should have some difference 
with tlie magistrates j but he was inwardly a Jew. H« 
went to Geneva, where he concealed his faith, became a 
preacher, a president in a college, and at last what is 
called a minister. 

The perpetual contention in his mind between the 
religion of Calvin, which he was under a necessity of 
preaching, and that of Moses, the religion he believed in, 
occasioned a long illness. He grew melanclioly, and be- 
coming quite mad, he often cried out in his paroxysms 
that he was a Jew. The ministers came to visit him, 
and tried to restore him to his senses ; but he contini^aUy 
said, that he adored none but the God of Israel j tliat it 
was not possible God should change; that he could 
never have given a law, and written it. with his own 
hand, intending that it should be abolished. He spoke 
to the disadvantage of Christianity, and afterwards re- 
tracted what he had said, and even delivered up a con- 
fession of faith to escape punishment ; but after having 
written it, the unfortunate persuasion of his heart would 
not suffer him to sign it The council of the city assem- 
bled the preachers to consider what was to be done with 
the unfortunate Anthony. The smaller nuiliber of those 
pfeachers were of opinion, that he should be pitied,, and 
that some attempts should be made to cure his disease, 
rather th^n punish him. The greater number deter- 
mined he should be burnt, and he was bunit accordingly. 
This transaction is of the year 16.32. A hundred years 
of reason and virtue are hardly sufficient to atone for sudi 
^ determination. — Commentary on. Becaria* 
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SIMON MORIN. 



The tra^o end of Simon Morin was not less horrible 
than that of Anthony. It was amidst the feasting, plea* 
sures, and gallantry of a brilliant court ; it was in thnes 
of the greatest licentiousness, that this unfortunate mad> 
man was burnt at Paris in IJie year 1663. He was an 
ideoty and imagined he saw visions; he carried his folly 
ao far as to believe he was sent from God, and that he 
was incorporated with Jesus Christ. 

The Parliament prudently condemned him to be con- 
fined in a mad-house. What was remarkable, there 
happened to be in the same house another ideot, who 
called himself the Eternal Father. Simon Morin was so 
struck with the foUy of his companion, that lie saw his 
own, and appeared for a time io have recovered his 
senses. He declared his repentance to the magistrate, 
and, unfortunately for himself, obtained his liberty. He 
relapsed soon after into his former nonsense and dogma > 
tism. His unhappy destiny brought him acquainted 
with St Sorlin Desmarets, who for many months was his 
friend, and who afterwards, from a jealousy of his repu- 
tation, became his most cruel persecutor. 

This Desmarets was no less a visionary than Morin. 
His first follies indeed- were innocent. He printed the 
1aragi-<x>medie8 of Erigone and Mirame with the'transla* 
tioB of the Psalms ; the romance of Ariane, and the poem 
.of Clovls^ with the office of the Holy Virgin turned into 
verse He also published ^fitltyramluc poems, containing 
invectives agahuit Homer and Vh*gi]. From such follies 
he proceeded to otliers of a more serious nature. He 
aittacked Port-Royal) and after confessing that he had 
converted some women to atheism, he commenced pro^ 
pfadt. He pi«tended God had given him, with his own 
hand* tfvs key of the Apocalypse ; that with this key be 
would reform the whole world, and that he should com- 
mand an ai*my of a hundred and forty thousand m^n 
against the Jansenists, 

G 
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It would have been very reasonable and just to have 
confined him with Simon Moriu ; but can it be betieved, 
that he found credit with the Jesuit Annat» confessor to 
the king? He persuaded him» that poor Simon would 
establish a sect almost as dangerous as the Jansenists 
themselves. In short, becoming so abandoned as to turu 
4ijformer, he procured an order to seize tiie person of his 
rival. Shall 1 tell it } Simon Morin was condemned to 
be burnt aMve ! 

When he was led to the stake, a paper was found in 
one of his stockings, begging forgiveness of God for all 
his errors. This should have saved him. No : his sen- 
tence was confirmed, and he was executed withont 
mercy. 

Such actions make one's hair stand an end with horror. 
But where is the country that has not beheld such de- 
plorable events? Mankind universally forget they^are 
brethren, and persecute each other even to death. Let 
us consc^ ourselves with the hope, that such horrid 
times are passed^ never more to return. — IbitL 



ROBERT FRANCIS DAMIEN& 



^^^^^^■^^s*^ 



A MISERABLE wFctcfa, of the drcgs of the people, named 
Robert Francis Damiens, bom in a village near ArraSf 
had been a considerable time a servant in several houses 
in Paris : he was a man whose gloomy and fiery- disposi- 
tion had always bordered upon madness. The general 
murmurs that he had heard in all pubHc places, in the 
grand hall of the palace and elsewhere, heated his imagi- 
nation.* He went to Versailles like a distracted person* 
and in those agitations which his inconceivable design 
threw him int^ he desired to be blooded at his iai^* 
Physic has so great an influence over the minds of meti^» 
tliat he protested afterwards in his interrogatones, •• Tl»^^ 

* Tbesa nrarman were chiefly occaitonetl by the yriette against L^y^^^ 
XV. because that monarch had introduced several nlntary r^^latf^^^^ 
into the government, -to reittain the Ucentioasneis of the defgy. 
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if lib request had been complied with, he should not have 
committed the crime/' His design was the most un- 
heard-of that ever entered the head of a monster of thist 
sort; he did not intend to kill the king, as ia effect he 
Glared since, and as unfortunately he could have done, 
but was resolved to wound him ; and this is in reality 
what he declared in his cnminal prosecution before the 
parliament : 

** I had not the intention of killing the king. I could 
have done it, had I the inclination. All that 1 did, wa9 
iu order that God might touch liis heart, and incline him 
to re-establish all things as they should be, and restore 
the tranquillity of his dominions ; and the archbishop of 
Paris alone is the sole cause of all these troubles." This' 
idea had inflamed his mind to such a degree, that in an- 
other interrogatory he said, " I have mentioned counsel- 
lors of parliament, because I have served one, and because* 
almost all men are enraged at the conduct of the arch- 
hishop.** In a word, fanaticism had troubled the mind of 
this unfortunate man so far, that in the interrogatories he 
underwent at Versailles, are found these his own words : 
heing interrogated what motives had excited him to as- 
SMwnate the King's person, he replied, " That it was for 
because of religion.'' All the assassinators of Christian 
princes have urged this cause. The king of Portugal 
had not been assassinated but by virtue of the decision of 
tliree Jesuits. It is very well known that Henry III. and 
IV. of France, perished by the hands of fanatics ; but? 
witli this difference, tliey lost their lives because they 
appeared to be enemies of the Pope, and the life of Louis 
Xv. was attempted, because he seemed to be too com- 
plaisant to him. 

The assassin was furnished with a spring-knife, at one 
end carrying a long ^larp-pointed blade, and at the other, 
* penknife about four inches in length. He waited for 
tile moment when the King should step into his coach 
tj> go to Trianon. It was near six in the evening, quite 
^i<>ky» and exceedingly cold ; almost all the courtiers 
^re cloaks^ which, by corruption, are called redingotes. 
tne assassin, thus dressed, proceeded towards the guards, 
^ in passing run against the Dauphin : he then forced 
"i* way through the file of the gardes-du-corps, and o£ 
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the hundred Swiss ; came up to the King, and stabbed 
bim with the i>en knife iu tlie fifth rib^then put his knife 
lu his pocket, and remnined with his liat upon his head* 
rhe King finding himself wounded, turned about, and 
spying this stranger, who was covered, and whose eyes 
stared wildly, he said, ** That is the man who stabbed 
me ; arrest him, but do him no harm/* 

While every one was seized with fright and horror, the 
King was carried into his bed, surgeons sought, and it 
Was uncertain whether his wound was mortsd or not, or 
whether the knife was empoisoned* The parricide oftra 
repeated, ** Let them take care of Monseigneur le Dau- 
phin, that he does not go out the whole day/' At these 
Words the universal alarm redoubled. It was not doubted 
that there was a conspiracy against the royal family: 
every one figured to himself the greatest dangers, the 
greatest and most premeditated crimes. 

Happily, the King s wound was but slight ; but the 
general trouble was considerable; and fears, suspicions^ 
and intrigues, multiplied at court. The grand provost of 
the household, to whom the punishment of crimes com- 
mitted in the King's palace belongs, immediately seized 
the parricide, and commenced the proceedings in form, 
as practised at St. Cloud, on the assassination of Henry 
III4 An exempt of the provost's guard having obtained 
a little confidence, either seeming or real, in the distem^ 
pered mind of this wretch, engaged him to be so hardy 
as to write a letter from his prison to the King himself. 
Damiens write to the King! An assassin write to him 
whom he had assassinated ! 

His letter was foolish, and conforinable to the mean- 
hess of his condition ; but it discovered the object of his 
fury. In it is seen, that the public complaints against 
the archbishop had turned the criminal's brain, and ex- 
cited him to his vile attempt. It appjeared by the names 
of the members of parliament cited in his letter, that he 
knew them by serving one of their brethren *, but it 
Would have been absurd to suppose that they had ex- 
plained their sentiments to him, and much less that they 
had ever spoken, or even dropped a word to encourage 
him to the crime *, so the King did not hesitate to refer 
his punishment to those of the grand chamber who had 
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not resigned ; he insisted even that the princes and 
peers should, by their presence, add more authenticity^ 
and solemnity, in all points, to the trial in the eyes of the 
public, who are as suspicious as curious exaggerators, 
and who always see in these horrid adventures beyond 
the thitli. Never, in effect, did truth appear more 
clearly. 

It is evident, that this madman had no accomplice. He 
always declared, he did not think of killing the King ^ 
but that he had formed the design ta wound him, ever 
since the banishment of the parliaments Directly, upon 
the first interrogatory, he said, '^That religion alone 
had determined him to this attemptJ' He acknowledged 
that he only spoke bad of the Molonists, and those who 
refused the sacraments ; and that these people apparent]}^ 
believe iii two Gods. 

He cried out on the torture, ** I thought I should have 
done a meritorious work for Heaven ; and it is what I? 
have heard said bv all the priests in the palace." He 
constantly persisted in saying that it was the archbishop* 
of Paris, the refusal of the sacraments, and the disgraces 
ef the parliament, that had stirred him to this act of par- 
ricide: he declared the same again to his confessors.. 
This wretched man was no more than a foolish fanatic,. 
less abominable* in fact, than Ravaillac and John Chatel, 
but more mad, and having no more accomplices than. 
these two furies had. The only accomplices, generally, 
for these monsters, are fanatics, whose heated brains, 
light up, without knowing it, a fire in weak, desperate, 
haCrdened minds. A few words dropped by chance is 
sufficient to set them on flames. Damiens acted under, 
the same illusion as Ravaillac, and died in the same tor« 
ments. — Age ofLomt XV^ 
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ASSASSINATION of the KING of PORTUGAL 



^^^»^^«##'^i^ 



It is well known, that the Jesuits were the actual sove-- 
t^i^is of Paraguay, while they acknowledged the King 
of Spain for its master. The Spanish court had, by a 
treaty of exchange, t«ded certain districts of these lands 
to King Joseph of Portugal, of the house of Braganza. 
The Jesuits were accused of having opposed this cedure, 
and pf causing the people to revolt who were to have 
submitted to the government of the Portuguese. This, 
joined to a number of other injuries, occasioned th6 Je^ 
suits to be driven from the court of Lisbon. 

Some time after, the Tavora family, and particularly 
the Duke d'Aveiro, uncle to the young Countess Ataidc 
d'Atouguia ; the old Marquis and Marchioness of Tavora» 
the parents of the young Countess; and, in short, Coun* 
Ataide, her husband, and one of tliis unfortunate lady*^ 
brothers, imagining that they had received from w^^ 
king an irreparable injury, resolved to revenge theflf^' 
selves. Vengeance and superstition are mutually linked- 
The 'meditators of a wicked attempt will always sc^*^ 
casuists and confessors to encourage them in their vi^' 
lainy ; and this family, thinking themselves thus abuse^* 
concerted w?th three Jesuits, viz. Malagrida, Atexand^^* 
and Mathos. These casuists declared, that to tidce aw^ ^ 
the life of the king was only committing a siii that th^^ 
termed venial. 

The conspirators, furnished with their pardon for tlm^ 
otlier World, waited the king'« return to Lisbon from ^ 
little country-house, alone without domestics, and in th^ 
night : they fired into his coach, and dangerously wound ^ 
ed him. All the accomplices, except one domestic, wer^ 
seized. Some perished by the wheel, and the other^ 
Were beheaded. The young Countess d' Ataide, whos^ 
husband was executed, went, by order of the king, tcP 
bewail in a convent those horrible misfortunes which sh^ 
was thought to be the cause of. The Jesuits alone, wh(^ 
had advised and authorised ^his assassination, by the 
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means of confession (means as danger6us as they are sa- 
cred) at that time escaped punishment. 

Portugal, not having tlieti received that intellectual 
knowledge which had opened the eyes of so many Euro- 
pean kingdoms, was under greater submission to the 
Pope than any other state. The King was not permitted 
^ condemn to death, by his judges, a monk guilty of a 
parricide, without the consent of Rome. Other nations 
^cre in the eighteenth century, but the Portuguese 
seemed to be still in the twelfth. Posterity will scarcely 
believe that the King of Portugal solicited Rome, for 
above a year, for permission to try the Jesuits, though 
^eywere his subjects, and could not obtain it. The 
courts of Lisbon and Rome were for a long time at open 
variance, and every body flattered themselves that ror- 
^gal would shake off a yoke that England, her ally and 
Pi*otectress, had so long trampled under foot ; but the 
Portuguese minister had too many enemies to dare to 
^iideitake what the court of London had executed : 
'however, his conduct expressed botli great resolution 
^^ extreme condescension. 

. The Jesuits, who were most culpable, were imprisoned 
JJ Lisbon, where the king let them remain, and sent to 
**^ineall the other Jesuits of his dominions. They w^re de* 
^^red for ever banished the kingdom •, but yet they dared 
^^t execute those three who were accused and convicted 
^ parricide. The King was reduced to the expedient 
^^ delivering Malagrida to the Inquisition, on suspicion 
^^ having formerly advanced sonie rash propositions 
)^hich bordered upon heresy. The Dominicans, the 
Judges of the holy office; and assistants to the grand in- 
quisitor, were never well affected towards the Jesuits, 
J^<1 paid more obedience to the King of Portugal than 
^cy did to Rome. These monks discovered a little book 
^ the ** heroic life of St. Ann, mother of Mary, dictated 
^ the reverend .father Malagrida, by St. Ann herself." 
^be declared to him, that she had experienced the im- 
J^culate conception as well as her daughter ; that she 
bad spoken and cried in her mother's womb, and also 
that she had made the cherubims weep. All the wri- 
^°gs of Malagrida were of a piece with this : besides, he 
had made predictions, and performed miracles ; and that 
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of experiencing uoctumal pollutions in bis priso 
age of seventy-five, was not one of the least 
this he was reproached in his process ; upon \i 
was condemned to the flames, without their ev 
tioning the assassination of the king, because th 
fault against a secular only, and the other offen< 
against God. Thus were the excess of ridicule 
surdity joined to the extremity of horror. The 
was only brought to his trial as a prophet, and I 
being a madman merely, and not for having bee 
ricide. — Ibtd, 



FRANCOIS MICHEL. 



I»^^^^^S#^^^ 



Francois Michel, of Salon, was a blacksi 
trade ; and in the year 1697» being then abou 
five years of age, going one evening to the chap 
Anne, just wiAout tlie town of Salon where he 
asserted that while he was alone iu the chapel, ad 
his private devotions to the saint, a spectre appeal 
ordered him to take a journey to Paris, to say so 
to the king of very great importance, and on] 
communicated by him personally to his majest 
first time he paid no further attention to this ap] 
than talking to the people of his town of having 
but the same thing occurring three evenings succ 
and the last time the spectre uttering the most 
menaces against him if he did not obey his ordei 
gan to think more seriously about it, and consic 
was to be done. The whole neighbourhood ra 
nothing but this wonderful story ; and at lengtli 
having consulted with some of his neighbours, de< 
on going to Aix to impart the matter to Monsieui 
then intendant of the provimte. The intendani 
him as a visionary ; but Michel replied, *' I am 
from being what you suppose : tiie whole town 
would testify for me, if you would take the troul 
quiring, that I have always been a ^ttecXVj^iVse' 
man, attending diligentty \o my \>\»\\\es»v^^^ 
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any degree to fenaticism. It is not till after having been 
accosted three times in tlie same way, that I have thought 
At to trouble you upon the subject -, 1 cannot be mistaken 
in what I have seen, and can assure you, that it is a mat- 
ter of great importance on which I am charged to speak 
to the king. I only beg, therefore, that you will write to 
the court, and obtain permission for me to execute the 
orders I have received." 

Monsieur Lebret thought that there must be something 
extraordinary in this matter. He saw that the man had 
no appearance of being insane, or a religious enthusiast; 
and that he himself firmly believed in having seen the 
spectre, and received the order to make some communi- 
cation to his majesty. Since, moreover, he said he was 
strictly charged not to reveal it to any other person, it 
seemed at least worth while to write to the court for in- 
structions how to proceed, that the mystery, whatever it 
was, might be thoroughly investigated. He accordingly 
promised Michel to write and obtain him the permission 
he desired, on which the latter returned peaceably to Sa- 
lon to wait the event. 

McMisieur Lebret lost no time in acquitting himself of 
his promise, and received for answer a commission to au- 
thorize Michel to repair to Paris without delay. Michel 
no sooner received the commission than he hastened to 
Aix to make his acknowledgement to the intendant ; 
when, having received his instructions from him, he set 
out on his journey. He was followed to a considerable 
distance from* the town by a vast concourse of people, 
who-were all ei^er to see the man who had seen a spec- 
tre, and who were also not a little anxious for the deve- 
lopcment of a circumstance which appeared so extraor- 
dinary. All the way he went he was followed by like 
crowds^ for the rumour of the affair spread from town to 
^own like a contagion, and an universal eagerness per- 
vaded all ranks and degrees to get a sight of one who 
now appeared something above the ordinary level of 
»»ortals. 

His arrival at Paris occasioned no less sensation, and 

®very one was anxious for the event of this mcM-al phe- 

'•^'iienon. Michel was in a few days sent for to Ver- 

®^i/7es, where he actually was admitted to a secret con- 
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ference of an hour with the king, Louis the Fourteentli; 
Wlien he had quitted his presence, some of the courtiers 
remarked to his miyesty, that he had just seen a very ex- 
traordinary madman. ** He is not so mad as you tiiink 
him/' rephed the king with some eagen^ess. This only 
increased the public curiosity, and rendered people more 
than ever anxious to see him. He was presented to Ma. 
dame de Maintenon, and received considerable presenti 
from her, from the king, and many great people about 
the court His picture was taken at the king's desire by 
one of the best painters in Paris, and an engraving made 
from it, of which several thousands were sold, and it was 
dispersed all over ihe kingdom. At length he returned 
to his native town, the people all the way crowding to see 
him, even more than in his journey to Faris ; and on his 
arrival, there was no end of the visits made him, and the 
questions put to him by people even from a great distance 
round. After this, haa continued for some ^me, he grevi 
so weary with being made ihe universal object of pubUc 
curiosity, that he quitted the town without notifying hit 
intention to any one, and calling himself by anotlier name 
went to Uve at Lan9on, in hopes of enjoying, under ar 
assumed character, that peace and quiet which he founc 
must not now be expected under his own. Hei'e in effec' 
he remained unknown for many years, when the affaii 
being pret.ty well gone by, he ventured to confess who hi 
was. He did not return to Salon, but remained at Laii- 
9on, and died there at the age of sixty-five. 

Endless were the conjectures to which this extraordi- 
nary affair gave rise ; but the real truth was not known till 
many years after, when a priest, who had been a principal 
agent in the imposture, made a full confession of it. He 
was himself of Salon, but used to go sometimes to Car- 
pentras, where he had connexions, and here he became 
acquainted with a Madame de Rus, who had some pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood, an intimate friend of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon*s, and a woman of great intrigue. It 
was always a favourite object of Madame de Maintenon 
to get the king to declare bis marriage with her, and this 
scheme was projected as a means of accomplishing it. The 
pnest was confessor fq Michel ; and being won over bj 
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Madame de Rus, under the promise of a great reward if 
the scheme shoidd succeed, ne fixed upon him as the per- 
son upon whom to practise the deceit ; because, not being 
a fouatic, he woula be the more likely to obtain credit 
when he asserted that he had seen a vision. Michel hay- 
ing been guilty of some trifling fault which he confessed to 
the priest, the latter ordered him as a penance to go alone 
^ery evening for a certain time to the cliapel, just as the 
dusk came on, and there address such prayers as he di- 
rected to the saint. Here he concealed a man dressed in 
a white sheet, which hung over his face so that it could 
n<yt be seen, and who was well instructed in the part he 
was t6 act. The pretended spectre ordered Michel to go 
to the king, and strictly enjoin him under pain of the se- 
Terest displeasure of heaven, to declare his marriage with 
Madame de Maintenon -y at the same time giving him a 
ring, which he said had belonged to the late queen, and 
which the king would immediately know as such : that 
it had been miraculously transported from Paris, in order 
to be delivered to hinr as a testimony of the truth of his 
oiission, but lie must on no account mention the having 
received it, to any one but the king himself. 

The imposture, however, did not succeed with the king ; 
though inclining towards dotage, too much of the native 
vigour of his mind still remained not to see through it at 
once : yet he chose to keep the discovery to himself, pro- 
bably because the disclosing it would have led to his mak- 
ing in some sort the avowal which he wished to avoids 
or else to his asserting a palpable falsehood in disclaiming 
the marriage : and he showed that he had still no small 
degree of soundness of judgment remaining, by the man- 
ner in which he knew how at once to silence the inqui^ 
ries of the courtiers. It does not appear whether Michel 
himself ever knew of the triek that had been passed upon 
him. — Plumptre's Three Years Residence in France. 
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ST. POL DE LEON. 
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The miracles which St. Paul performed are tiifles 
compared with those of St. Pol. The honour of having 
given birth to this saint is ascribed to England^ and he 
is reputed to have been born about the year 490. Saints 
for the mofit part have not begun their career of wonders 
till somewhat advanced in life ^ many indeed never per* 
formed a miracle themselves, miracles . only have beea 
operated at their tombs, in consequence of canonizatioD 
after death \ but St. Po^ even when a lad at school, gave 
an earnest of what might in future be expected fA 
him. The fields of ^he monastery in which he was ^ 
student were ravaged by such a number of birds, that 
the whole crop of corn was in danger of being devoured. 
St Pol summoned the sacrilegious animals to appear be- 
fore the principal of the monastery, who also was a saiiit» 
Si. Hydultus, that they might receive the correction th«y 
merited. The birds, obedient to his summons, presented 
themselves in a body; but St Hydultus, being of a hur 
mane disposition, only gave them a repro(^ and admoisi' 
tion, and then let them go, even giving them his benecii<^- ^ 
tion at their departure. The grateful birds never aftef 
touched the corn of the monastery. In a convent of niin^ 
hard by, situated on the sea-shore, and extremely c^' 
posed to the tempestuous winds of the norths lived a »P^ 
ter of St Pol. She represented the case of the convent 
to her brother \ when he ordered the sea to retire fi>ur 
thousand paces from the convent; which it did imieo^ 
diately. He then directed hi^ sister and her companio*^^ . 
to range a row of flints along the shore for a consideral>^ 
distance ; which yas no sooner done tiian they increa^*^ * 
into vast rocks, which so entirely brolie the force of the 
winds, that the convent was never after incommoded l>^ 
them. 

These two first essays of his miraculous powers w^*"^ 
performed in his native country of Great Britain: l>*** 
for some reason or other, it does not appear what, tt*^ 
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11 after took a fancy to travel, and he walked 
sea one fine morning to the Isle of Batz. Im* 
^ly on landing there, by a touch of his staff — for 
i used a staff instead of a wand, which was the iut 
|Bent employed by fairies — by a touch of his staff he 
td three blind men, two who were dumb, and one 
D was a cripple with the palsy, 
i Count de Guythure was then governor of the island* 
fb laboured under a mortal uneasiness of mind, on ac* 
int of a little siJver bell belonging to the reigning 
&g of England, the possession of which, in defiance 5 
fB injunction contained in the tenth commandment, h^ 
•Teted exceedingly. St. Pol ordered a fish to swallow the 
11 and bring it over: this was instantly performed; 
t the saint £ul provided a rival to hinasefr, for the bell 
e a no less celebrated adept in miracles than he 
was, and between them both the want of physicians in 
the country was entirely precluded. The bell was after- 
guards deposited among Ihe treasures in the cathedral of 
St Pol de Leon. 

But the Isle of Batz, at the time of the saint's arrival, 
^'vitt visited with even a heavier affliction than the mortal 
imeasiness of its governor; it was infested by a terrible 
dragon, which devoured men, animals, and every thing 
that came in its way. St. Pol, dressed in his pontifical 
^ robes, repaired to the monster'^ cavern, accompanied by 
^ young man whom he had selected for the purpose; and 
commanding him to come forth, he soon appeared, mak- 
ing dreadful hissings and bowlings. A stroke of the staff 
silenced him ; when a rope was thrown round his neck, 
*nd the young man was ordered to lead him away — all 
which was done without any opposition on his part. St 
Pol led him to the northernmost point of the island, 
where, with another stroke of his staff, he precipitated 
^ monster into the sea, whence he never more re- 
timed. ^ 

The Count de Guythure, charmed, as he reasonably 
^^%hit be, with such a guest, resigned to him a splendid 
Nace, in which he lived, and retired to Occismor on the 
IJ^tinent, the place where St. Pol de Leon now stands. 
*^ palace W9S converted by the saint into a monastery ; 
^ there being no water, he again- had recourse to his 

H 
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fltaff, and produced the fountaiu which is still in existence 
on the sea-shore ; and it is because it was thus miracu- 
lously produced that it is not aifected by the overflowing 
of the sea. St. Pol was afterwards bishop of Occismor, 
and it was then that the place changed its name. Here 
he continued for a long ^me to work miracles ; but at 
lengtli growing weary of mankind, he retired again to 
the Isle of Bate, where he ended his days at the great 
age of a hundred and two years. The inhabitants of Hie 
island would fain have interred his body thene ', but tbe 
people of Occismor claimed it, on the plea of his having 
Deen their bishop : at length a compromise was made, 
and it was agreed that it should be divided, and each 
should have half. But as they were about to carry this 
agreement into execution, the body suddenly disappeared, 
and was afterwards found on the sea-shore at Occismor, 
which was considered as a plain indication that the saint 
himself chose that for the place of his intennent.— 
Plumptre's Three Years Residence in France, 
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CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
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iis monarch, says his historian, was ** the most ex- 
tlinary man, perhaps, that ever appeared in the 
d/* But of all the events of his life, the heroic de- 
i which he made at Bender, when, with only sixty 
»tics, he actually engaged a whole army, is the mo^ 
irkable and interesting. After bis defeat at Pultowa, 
16 8th of July, 1709, Charles fled for protection intx> 
:ey, where he remained upwards of three years, liv- 
Id considerable splendour at the expense of the then 
n. At last, through intrigue, the Turkish sovereign 
induced to order Charles to quit his dominions, who, 
ithstanding he had received a coiisiderable sum of 
ey to pay the expenses of his journey, actually re- 
1 to depart. The sultan, in a passion, convoked an 
^ordinary divan, and, what very seldom happens, 
e himsdf on the occasion. His speech, according to 
translation then made of it, was as follows : '* I haraly 
knew the king of Sweden but by his defeat at Pul- ^ 
t, and by his desiring me to grant him an asylum in ' 
iominions ^ I have not, I believe, any need of him» 
any reason either to love or fear him ; yet notwith- 
iing, without consulting any other motives than the 
vitality of a mussulman, and my own generosity, 
:h sheds the dew of its favours upon the great as well 
le small ; upon strangers as well as my own subjects; 
ve received and assisted him, his ministers, officers,, 
soldiers, and have not ceased for these three years and 
If to load him with presents, I have granted hi^i a 
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considerable g^ard to conduct him into his own kingdom. 
He asked a thousand purses to defray some expense 
though I pay them all \ in the room of which, I granted 
him twelve hundred. After having got these out of the 
hands of the seraskier of Bender, he asks a thousand 
purses more, and reftises to depart, under a pretence that 
the guard is too small, whereas, it is but too large to pas 
throuffh the country of a friend. I ask then, whether it 
would be violating the laws of hospitality, to send back 
this prince ; and whether foreign powers ought to accuse 
me of violence and injustice, in case I should be obliged 
to compel him to depart V 

All the divan answered, that by so doing, the grasi 
seignor would act but with justice. The mufti declared 
that hospitaUty from musselmen towards infidels was not; 
requiired, and much less towards the ungrateful \ and he 
gave his fetsa, a kind of mandate which generally ac- 
companies the important orders of the grand seignior ^ 
these fetsas are revered as oracles, though the very per- 
sons by whom they are given are as much slaves to tb^ 
sultan as any others. 

The order and the fetsa were carried to Bender b^ 
the bouryouk Imraour, grand master of the horse, and » 
chiaou bashaw, first usher. The bashaw of Bender receivec^ 
the order at the house of the kam of Tartary, from whence 
he immediately repaired to Vamitza, to ask the kin^ 
whether he would depart as a^ friend, or reduce him tCF^ 
the necessity of executing the sultan's orders. 

Charles, thus menaced, was not master of his passion ^ 
** Obey your master, if you dare," sayar he to the bashair^ 
" and leave my presence immediately." The bashaw, firec^ 
with indignation, returned at full gallop, contrary to th^ 
usual custom of the Turks ; and chancing to meet Fabriciu^ 
in his way, he called out to him as he passed, sayin^^ 
"The king will not hear reason; you will see strange 
things presently." The same dky he discontinued th^ 
supply of the king's provisions, and removed his guard o* 
janissaries. He caused intimation to be given to all ^^ 
Poles and Cossacks at Varnitza, that, if they had a mi©^ 
to have any provisions, they must quit the camp of tl*^ 
king Of Sweden', and repair to Bender, and put themseK^^ 
untfer the protection of tke Porte. They all obeyed, ai^^^ 
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le king without any other attendants than the offi- 
f his household, and three hundred Swedish soldiers, 
ike head against twenty thousand Tartars, and six 
uid Turks. 

ere was now no provision in the camp either for the 
►r their horses. The king ordered twenty of the fine 
ian horses, which had been sent him by the grand 
or, to be shot without the camp, saying, •* I will 
none of their provisions, nor their horses.'* This 
in excellent regale to the Tartars, who, as is well 
n, think horse flesh delicious food. In the mean 
the Turks and the Tartars invested the king's little 
on every side. 

e king, without the least discomposure, made a re- 
intrenchment with his tliree hundred Swedes, in 
li work he himself assl^ed } his chancellor, his trea- 
> his secretaries, his valets-de-chambre, and all do- 
cs giving Ukewise their assistance. Some barrica- 
the windows, and others fastened beams behind the 
i in the form of buttresses. 

soon as the house was sufficiently barricadoed, and 
ung had rode round his pretended fortification, he 
own to chess with his favourite Grothusen, with as 
1 tranquilUty as if every thing was in tlie greatest 
ity. Happily M. Fabricus, the envoy of Holstein, 
lot lodge at Varnitza, but at a small village between 
itza and Bender, where Mr. JefFereys, the English 
f to the king of Sweden, likewise resided. These 
ministers, seeing the storm ready to burst, took on 
selves tlie office of mediators between the Turks and 
iug. The kam, and especially the bashaw of Bender, 
haa no mind to offer violence to the Swedish mo- 
il, received with eagerness the offers of these two mi- 
rs. They had two conferences at Bender, in which 
were assisted by the usher of the seraglio, and the 
d master of the horse, who had brought the sultan's^ 
r, and the mufti's fetsa. 

. Pabricius * declared to them that his Swedish ma- 
had many cogent reasons to believe that they meant 

he whole of this account is related by M. Fabricius, in his Iietten. 
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to deliver him up to his enemies in Poland. The kam, 
the bashaw, and all the rest, swore by their heads, and 
called God to witness, that they detested an action so hor- 
ribly perfidious 3 and that they would shed the last drop 
of their blood rather'than suffer the least disrespect to be 
shewn to the king in Poland ; adding, that they liad in 
their hands the Russian and Polish ambassadors, who 
would answer with their lives for the least affront that 
should be offered to the king of Sweden. In fine, they 
complained bitterly that the king should conceive such 
injurious suspicions against people who had received hiqii 
so politely, and treated him with so much humanity. 
Though oaths are frequently the language of perfidy, Fa* 
bricius could not help being persuaded : he thought be 
could discern in their protestations that air ^of trudi 
which falsehood can, at best, but imitate imperfectly* 
He knew perfectly well there had been a secret corres- 
pondence between the kam of Tartary and king Augus- 
tus; but he was at last persuaded, that the only en4 
of their negociation was to oblige Charles XII. to quit 
the dominions of the grand seignior. Whether Fabriciu$ 
deceived himself or not, he assured them, he would rcpre< 
sent to the king the injustice of his suspicions. ** But," 
adds he, " do you intend to compel him to depart f 
" Yes," says the bashaw, ** such is the order of our master," 
He then entreated them to consider seriously whether that 
order implied that they should shed the blood of a crowned 
head j " Yes," replies the kam, in a passion, ** if that crown- 
ed head disobeys the grand seignior in his dominions." 

In the meantime every thing being ready for th^ as- 
sault, the deatli of Charles XII. seemed inevitable ; but 
the order of the sukan not expressly saying whether they 
were to kill him in case of resistAnce, the bashaw prevailed 
on the kam to let him dispatoh an express to Acfrianopl^i 
where the grand seignior then resided, to receive the 1^ 
orders of his highness. 

M. Jeffereys and M. Fabricius having procured tWi 
short respite, hastened to acquaint the king with it; they 
arrived with all the eagerness of people who bring good 
news ; but were received very coldly ; he called diem 
unsolicited mediators, and stiU persisted in the belief that 
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the order of the sultan and tlie fetsa of the mufti were 
both forsed, uia^much as they had sent to the Porte for 
fresh orders. 

The English minister retired, firmly resolved to inter* 
fere no more in the affairs of so inflexible a prince. M. 
Fabricius, beloved by the l<iiig» and more accustomed to 
his humour than the English minister, remained with 
hiniy to conjure him not to hazard so precious a life on 
Buch an umiecessaiy occasion. 

The king for answer showed him his fortifications, and 
begged he would employ his mediation only to procure 
him some provisions. The Turks were easily prevailed 
upon to allow provisions to be conveyed to the king*s 
camp, until the return of the courier from Adrianc^le. 
The kam himself had strictly enjoined his Tartars, who 
^were eager for pillage, not to make any attempt against 
4he Swedes, till the arrival of fresh orders ; so that Charles 
went sometimes out of his camp with forty horse, and rode 
through the midst of the Tartars, who with g^eat respect 
left him a free passage : he would even march directly up 
to their lines, which, instead of resisting, would immedi- 
ately open to him. 

At last the order of the grand seignior being com^ to 
put to the sword all the Swedes who should make ihe 
least resistance, and not even to spare the life of the king ; 
the bavhaw had the complaisance to shew the order to M. 
Fabricius, to the end that he might make his last effort 
to turn the obstinacy of Charles. Fabricius went imme- 
diately to acquaint him with these sad tidings. '' Have 
you seen the order you speak of?" said the kiiig. " Yes ;" 
replied Fabricius. •* Well then, go tell them, in my name, 
that this second order is .another forgery, and that I will 
not depart" Fabricius threw himself at his feet, fell into 
a passion, and reproached him with his obstinacy; but 
all to no purpose. '' Return to your Turk," said the king 
to him, smiling ; ''if they attack me, I shall know how to 
defend myself." 

The king's chaplains likewise threw themselves on their 
ksees before him, conjuring him not to expose to certain 
death the unhappy remains of Pultowa, aud especially his 
own sacred person ; assuring him that resistance in such 
» case was altogether unjust&ble ; and that it was a di- 
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rect violation of the laws of hospitality, to resolve to con^ 
tinue with strangers against their will ^ especially with 
those strangers who had so long and so generous^ sup 
ported him. The king, though he had not been angry 
with Fabricius, fell into a passion with his priests, and 
told them, that he had taken them to pray for him, and 
to give him advice. 

The Generals Hord and Dardoff, whose sentiments had 
always been against hazarding a battle which could not 
fail of proving unsuccessful, shewed the king their breasts 
covered with wounds, which they had received in his 
service; and assured him that they were ready to lay 
down tlieir lives for him ; but begged that it might be, 
at least, upon a more necessary occasion. ** I know by 
your wounds, and liiy own,** says Charles to them, ''that 
we have fought valiantly together. You have done your 
duty hitherto ; do it to-day likewise." Nothing now re- 
mained but to obey. Every one was ashamed not to 
court death with their king. This prince, being now 
prepared for the assault, flattered himself in secret that 
he should have the honour of sustaining, with three hun- 
dred Swedes, the efforts of a whole army. He assigned 
to every man his post: his Chancellor Mullem, and the 
Secretaury Empreus and his clerks, were to defend the 
chancery house; Baron Feif, at the head of the officers 
of the kitchen, was stationed in another post; the grooD» 
of the stable and the cooks had another place to guard; 
for with him every one was a soldier : he then rode from 
the intrenchTneQip to his house, promising rewards to 
every one', creating ofiicers, and assuring them that he 
would make captains of the very meanest of his servants 
who should fight witli courage. 

It was not long before they beheld the army of the 
Turks and Tartars advancing to attack this little ea- 
trenchmeiit with ten pieces of cannon. and two mortars- 
The horses tails waved in tlie air; tlie clarions sounded^ 
the cries of " Alia, Alia," were heard on every side. Ba^ 
ron Grothusen remarked, that the Turks did not mix iT%- 
their cries any injurious reflections against ihe king, btf 
that they only called him ** Deinirbash," (head of iron 
He therefore instantly resolved to go out of the cami 
alone, and unarmed; and accdrdingly advanced to 
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of the jaaissaries, most of whom had recdved mo- 
froiB htm: ''What, my friends," says he to themi, in 
* own language- ** are you come to massacre three 
ired Sweden who are defenceless > You brave janis- 
!8» who have pardoned a hundred thousand Russians, 
I their crying Araman^ (pardon), have you forgot the 
y favours you have received from us ? and would you 
ssinate this great king of Sweden, whom you love, 
whose hberattty you have so often experienced } My 
bdsy he desires but three days, and the orders of the 
\n are not so strict as you are taught to believe.** 
liese wordfl produced an effect which Grothusen him- 
coald not have expected. The janissaries swore by 
r beards that they would not attack the king, but 
lid give him the three days he demanded. In vain 

signal for assault was given ; the janissaries, so far 
n obeying, threatened to fkll upon their leaders, if they 
M not grant the three days to the king of Sweden : 
y then went to the bashaw of Bender*8 tent, crying out 
t the sultanas orders were fictitious ^ to which unex- 
ted sedition the bashaw had nothing to oppose but 
ieuce. 
ie affected a satis&ction at the generous resolution of 

janiMsaries, and ordered them to return to Bender. 
e kam of Tartary, being an impetuous man, would 
re given the assault immediately, with his own troops ^ 
t the bashaw, who was not willing tliat the Tartars 
«ild have all the honour of taking the king, while he 
Qself, perhaps, might be punished for the disobedijsnce 
the janissaries, persuaded the kam to wait till the next 

The bashaw, on his return to Bender, assembled all the 
icers of the janissaries, and the oldest soldiers, to whom 
read, and also shewed them, the positive order of the 
t^n, toother with the mufti's fetsa. Sixty of the old- 
, with venerable g^ey beards, who had received a thou- 
id presents from the hands of the king of Sweden, pro- 
sed to go to him in person, to intreat him to put him- 
f into their hands, and to permit tliem to serve him as 
ards. 

The bashaw agreed to it ; as indeed there was no ex^ 
dient he would not have taken, rather than have beeii 
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reduced to the necessity of killing this prince* These 
sixty old veterans accordingly repaired the next moniing 
to Vamitza, having nothing in their hands but long white 
rods, the only arms of the janissaries when they are not 
at war : for the Turks regard the christian custom of car' 
rying swords in time of peace, and of entering armed into 
cnurchesy and the houses of their friends, as truly bar- 
barous. 

They addressed themselves to Baron Grothusen and 
Chancellor Mullern : they told them that they came to 
serve as faithful euards to the king ; and that if he pleased 
tliey would conduct him to Adrianople, where he might 
personally speak with the grand seignior. At the time 
they were making this proposal, the king was reading th6 
letters which were brought from Constantinople, and 
which Fabricius, who could no longer attend him in per- 
son, had sent him secretly by a janissary. They were 
from Count Poniatowsky, who could neither serve him at 
Bender nor Adrianople, being detained at Constantinople, 
by order of the Porte, from the time of his making the 
imprudent demand of a thousand purses. He therein 
told the king, that the orders of the sultan to seize or 
massacre his royal person, in case of resistance, were but 
too true : that indeed the sultan was deceived by his mi- 
nisters ; but that the more he was imposed upon, h© 
would, for that very reason, be the more faithftilly obey- 
ed : that he must submit to the time, and yield to neces- 
sity : that he took the hberty to advise him to try every 
expedient with the ministers by way of negociations ; not 
to be inflexible in a matter which required the gentlest 
management j and to expect from time and good policv 
a remedy for that evil, which, by violent measures^ would 
be only rendered incurable. 

But neither the proposals of the old janissaries, nor the 
letters of Poniatowsky, could give the king even an idea 
that he could yield without incurring dishonour. H^ 
chose rather to perish by the hands of the Turks, tha«* 
to be, in any respect, their prisoner; he therefore dis- 
missed the jaubisaries, without deigning to see them, a**^ 
sent them word, tliat if they did wot immediately depai*» 
he would shave their beards for them ; which, in th^ 
eastern countries, is esteemed the most outrageous affront- 
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crfd men, filled with the most lively indignationy 
d home, crying out as they went, *' Ah, this head 
I since he will perish, let him i>erish.** Tliey 
ad gave .the. bashaw an account of their commis- 
nd informed their comrades at Bender of the 

reception they had met with. They then swore 
' the bashaw's orders without delay, and were as 
nt to begin the assault, as they had been backward 

before. 

word of command was immediately given ; the 
nafched up to the fortifications^ the Tartars were 

waiting for them, and the cannon began to play, 
nissaries on the one side, and the Tartars on the 
n an instant forced the little camp : hardly had 

Swedes time to draw* their swords, before tho 
three hundred were surrounded and made pri- 
without resistance. The king was then on horse- 
between his house and his cajnp* with the Generals 
Dardoflf, and Sparre; and seeing that all his sol' 
ere taken prisoners before his eyes, he said, with 
omposure, to these three officers, ** Come let us go 
fend the house; we will fight," adds he with & 
*pro «m etfocii.'' 

Hrdingly he galloped with them up to tlie house, ia 
he had pla^d about forty domestics as centiuels, 
lich he had fortified in the best manner he was 

generals, accustomed as they were to the dauntless 
Sty of their master, were surprised to see him re- 
I cold blood, and even with an air of pleasantry, to 
himself against ten pieces of cannon and a Ivhole 
nevertheless they followed him, with some guards 
mestics, which made in all about twenty persons. 
!n they came to the door, tbey found it beset by 
lissaries ; besides which, two hundred Turks and 
( had already entered by a window, and had made 
Ives masters of all the apartments, except a large 
to which the king's domestics had retired. This 
ts happily near the door at which the king designed 
r with his httle troop of twenty persons; he threw 
' off his horse with pistol and sword in hand, and 
owers did the same. 
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Tlte jftoissanes fell upon him on aH sides : they were 
animated with the promise which the lMi8ha:w had oode, of 
eight ducats of gold to every ooe who should only toudi 
his clothes, in case they could take him. He wounded 
and killed, however, every one who ajiproacfaed his^ier- 
son. A janissary, whom he had wounded, clapped his 
blunderbuss to his face, and had he not been jostled by 
the arm of a Turk, owing to the crowd, which mo?^ 
backwards and forwards like waves, the -king had cer- 
tainly be killed, as the ball grazed upon his nose, and 
<»med with it a part of his ear, and then broke the ami 
of General Hord, who was destined to be wounded by 
the side of his master. 

The king plunged his sword in the janissary's breast; 
at the same time his domestics, who were shut up in the 
great hall, opened the door : the king entered like an ar- 
row, followed by his little troop ; they inistantly shu^ the 
door, and barricadoed it with whatever they could ^nd. 
In this manner was Charles XII. i^ut up in a hall, with 
all his attendants, consisting of about sixty men, dffioetsi 
guards, secretaries, valets-de-chambre, and domestics^ 
every kind. ' 

The janissaries and Tartars pillaged the rest €)f tbfe 
Jiouse, and filled the iq[>artments. ** Come," says tiie lang* 
** let us go and drive out these barbarians :** and putting 
himself at the head of his men, he wkh his sWn tiandi 
opened the door of the hall that led to his bed-chanfber» 
rushed into the room, and ftred upon ^iose- v^hd were 
plundering. 

The Turks, loaded with spoil, and terr>fi^-at thesudi. 
den appearance of the king, whom they liad been accus- 
tomed to respect, threw cbwn th^r arms, leaped out ^ 
the window, or retired to the cellars; the king taking 
advantage of their confusion, and his^Wn men being ani- 
mated with -success, thiey pursued the Tut-ks from cham- 
ber to chamber, killing or wounding those who had not 
made tiieir escape ; and, in » quarter of an hour, cleared 
the house of their enemies. 

In the heat of the fight the king perceived two janfa- 
saries, who had hid tlramselves under his bed; one 6( 
them he killed with his sword, the other asked pardoti, 
by crying " Anmian.*' ** I giw thee thy life," said tlie 
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king to him, ** on condition that you go and give to the 
foanhaw a faithful account of what you have seen.'* The 
Turk readily promised to do this, and was allowed to leap 
oot at the window like the rest 

The Swedes being, at last^ masters of the house, again 
shut and barricadoed the windows. They were not in 
want of arms, a ground room fUU of mnsquets and pow- 
der having escaped the tumultuary search of the janissa- 
ries. These they employed to good service j they fired 
through the windows almost close upon the Turics, of 
whoin, in less than half a qfuarter of an hour, they killed 
two hundred. 

The cannon still played upon the house; yet, as the 
stones were vepy soft, tliey only made some holes, but de- 
molished nothing. 

The kam of Taitary, and the bashaw, who w&re desirous 
of taking the king alive, and being ashamed to lose so 
msiny men, and to employ a whole army against sixty 
persons, thought it adviseable to set fire to the house, in 
order to irfblige the king to surrender. They caused some 
arrows, twisted about with lighted matches, to be shot 
npoii the roof, and against the doors and windows, and 
the house was in flames in a moment. The roof, all on 
fire, was ready to tumble upon the Swedes. The king, 
with great calmness, gave orders to extinguish the fire ; 
finding a Kttle barrel of liquor, lie took it up himself, 
and, assisted by two Swedes, threw it upon the place 
where the fire was most violent. At last lie recollected 
that the barrel was full of brandy j but the hurry inse- 
pantble from such a scene of confieion, hindered him 
from thinking of it in time. The fire now raged with 
double fury; the king's apaitment was entirely con- 
sumed ; the great hall where the Swedes were, was filled 
with a terrible smoke, mixed with sheets of flame, which 
entered in at ^e doors of the neighbouring apartments ; 
-one half of the roof had sunk within the house, and thie 
•other had fell on the outside, cracking amidst the flames. 
A sentinel called Walberg, in this extremity, ventured 
-'fx> cry, that there was a necessity for surrendering. 
** There is a strange man," said the king, ** to imagine 
that it is not more glorious to be burnt tiian taken pri- 
isoner V Another centinel, named Rosen, had the presence 

I 
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of mind to observe, that the chancery-house, whicK was 
but fifty paces distant, had a stone roof, and was proof 
against fire ; that they ought to sally forth, take posses- 
sion of that house, aud then defend themselves. ** There 
is a true Swede for you,** cried the king, embracing the 
centinel, and made him a colonel upon the spot : ** come 
on my friends,** said he, ** take as much powder aud ball 
with you as you can, and let us take possession of the 
chancery, sword in hand.** 

The Turks, who all tiie while surrounded the house, 
saw with admiration mixed with terror, the Swede} cod 
tinue in the house all in flames ; but their astonishment 
was still greater when they saw the door open, and the 
kin^ aud his followers rushing out upon them like so many 
madmen. Charles and his principal officers were armed 
with swords and pistols; every man fired two pistols at 
once, as soon as the doors were opened; and, in tlie 
twinkling of an eye, throwing away their pistols and 
drawing their swords, they made the Turks recoil above 
fifty paces : but in a moment after, this little troop was 
surrounded ; the king, who was booted, according to his 
usual custom, entangled himself with his spurs, and fell ; 
one-aud-twenty janissaries at once sprung upon him; he 
immediately threw up his swoi*d into the air, to save him- 
self the moi*tification of surrendering it; and the Turks 
carried him to the bashaw*s quarters, some taking hold of 
his legs, and others of his arms, in the same manner as 
sick persons are carried, to prevent their being hm*t> 

The moment the king found himself taken prisoner, 
the violence of hb temper, and the fury which such along 
and desperate fight must have naturally inspired, gave 
place at once to a mild and gentle behaviour. He drop- 
ped not a word of impatience, nor was an angry |ook to 
be seen in his face. He regarded the janissaries with a 
smiling countenance ; and they carried him off, crying 
** Alia,** with an indignation, mixed at the same time 
with respect. His officers were taken at the same time, 
and stripped by the Turks and Tartars. It was on the 
12th of February, 1713, that this strange event happened, 
which was followed with very singular consequences. — 
flistory of Charles XII, 
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FIUAL ATTACHMENT. 



^^■#^»^«#S#'#'^l^ 



A GENTLEMAN, being at Marseilles, hired a boat with 
an intention of sailing for pleasure ^ he entered into con^ 
versation with the two young men who owned the vessel^ 
and learned that they were not watermen by trade, but 
silversmiths ; and that when they could be spared, from 
their usual business, they employed themselves in that 
way to increase their earnings. On expressing his sur- 
prise at their conduct^ and imputing it io an avaricious 
disposition ; " Oh ! Sir," said the young men, " if you 
knew our reasons, you would ascribe it to a better motive. 
Our father, anxious to assist his fkmily, scraped together 
all he was worth, and purchased a vessel for the purpose 
of trading to the coast of Barbary ; but was unfortunately 
taken by a pirate, carried to Tripoli, and sold for a slave. 
He writes word, that he has luckily fallen into the hands 
of a master who treats him with great humanity ^ but 
that the sum which is demanded for his ransom is so ex- 
orbitant, that it will be impossible for him ever \o raise 
it : he adds, that we must therefore relinquish all hope of 
ever seeing him, and be contented ; that he has as many 
comforts as his situation will admit. With the hop>es of 
restoring to his family a beloved father, we are striving, 
by every honest means in our power, to collect the sum 
necessary for his ransom, and we are not ashamed to em- 
ploy ourselves in this occupation of watermen." The gen- 
tleman was struck with this account, and on his departure 
made them a handsome present. Some months afterward 
the young men being at work in their shop, were greatly 
surprised at the sudden arrival of their father, who threw 
himself into their arms j exclaiming, at the same time, 
that he was fearful th^y had taken some unjust method 
to raise the money for his ransom, for it was too great a 
sum for them to have gained by their ordinary occupation. 
They professed their ignorance of the whole affair, and 
could only suspect they owed their father's release to that 
stranger to whose generosity they had been before so 
much obhged. 

I2 
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After Montesquieu's death, an account of this affair was 
found among his papery and the sum actually remitted tc 
Tripoli for the old man's ransom. It is a pleasure to heai 
of such an act of benevolence performed even by a persoi 
totally unknown to us j but the pleasure is in^nitely in 
creased, when it proves the union of virtue and talents i^^ o 
an author so renowned as Montesquieu. — Memoirs ofJk ' 

Z^ Montesquieu. 



BENEVOLENT ACTION. 



<»»'^^<«^^^>^#' 



In the year 1662, when Paris was afflicted wi<Jii a loa^g 
and severe famine, M. de Sallo, returning from a sunmieBc:"'^ 
evening walk, with only a little footboy, was accosted l^i^^y 
a man, who presented a pistol, and, in a manner far fro '^^ 
the resoluteness of a hardened robber, asked him for \m~^' 
money. M. de Sallo, observing that he came to tl'-»e 
wrong man, and tliat he could get little from him, adde-^' 
** I have only three louis d'ors about ihe, which are u^>^ 
worth a scuffle ; so much good may they do you 1 B >->^ 
let me tell you, you are in a bad way.*' The man tooi^ 
them without asking for more, and walked off with a^ 
air of dejection and terror. He was no sooner gone, tha>n 
. M. de Sallo ordered the boy to follow him, to see where 
he went, and to give him an account of every thiu^* 
The lad obeyed, followed him through several obscure 
streets, and at length saw him enter a baker s shopy 
where he observed him change one of the louis, and buy 
^a large brown loaf. With this purchase he went a few 
doors further, and, entering an alley, ascended a pair of 
stairs. ^The boy crept up after him to the fourth story^ 
where he saw him go into a room that had i^o other light but 
what it received from the moon ; stud, peeping through a 
crevice, he perceived him throw the loaf on the floor, and 
burst into tears, saying, "There, eat your fill; there's tlie 
dearest loaf I ever bought ; I have robbed a gentleman of 
three louis : let us husband them well, and let me have 
no mgre teasings *, for sooner or X^siutx iksss^ doin^ must 
bring me to Sie gaUows, and a\\ \o «a*08^^ ^w« <3a*. 
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niours.'* His lamentations were answered by those of the 
"Whole family ; and his wife, having at lengtfi calmed the 
agony of his. mind, took up the loaf, and, cutting it, gave 
it to four poor starving children. The boy having thus 
liaf^ily performed his commissioh returned home, and gave 
iiis master an account of every thing he had seen and 
heard. M. De Sallo, who was much moved, ordered the 
Itoy to call him at five in the morning. This humane 
gentleman arose at the time appointed, andiitaking the 
boy with him to show tlie way, inquired in the neigh- 
bourhood the character of a man who lived in such a gar- 
ret with a wife and four children; when he was told tJiat 
he was a very industrious good kind of man ; that he was 
a shoemaker, and a neat workman ; but was over-bur- 
dened with a family, and had a hard struggle to live in 
such bad times. Satisfied with this account, M. dc Sallo 
ascended the shoemaker's garret ; and knocking at the 
door, it was opened by the poor man himself, who know- 
ing him at first sight to be the person he had robbed the 
evening before, fell at his feet and implored his mercy, 
pleading the extreme distress of his family, and begging 
lie woidd forgive his first crime. M. de Sallo desired 
him to make no noise, for he had not the least intention 
to hurt him. ** You have a good character among your 
neighbours,*' said he, "but must expect that your life 
will soon be cut short, if you are now so wicked as to 
continue the freedoms you took with me. Hold your 
hand: — 4here are thirty louis to buy. leather: husband it 
well, and set your children a commendable exiample. To 
put you out d further temptations to commit such ruin- 
ous and fatal actions, I will encourage your industry. I 
hear you are a neat workman ; you shall take measure of 
me. and of this boy for two pair of shoes each, and he shall 
call upon you for them. The whole family were struck 
with joy, amazement, and gi*atitude ; and M. de Sallo de- 
parted greatly moved, and with a mind filled with sa- 
tisfaction at having saved a man, perhaps a whole family, 
from the commission of guilt, from an ignominious deatli, 
and, probably, from eternal perdition. — Universal Magor 
^in€f Mny 1703. 



U 
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WHIMSICAL MARRIAGE. 1^ 



<»'#>^«^'*>»«^^>»^ 






A merchant* originally come from Paris, having ac- 
quired a great fortune in one of the French West India 
Islands, concluded with himself he could not be happy 
in the enjoyment of it, unless he shared it with a woniaa 
of merit; and knowing none to his fancy, he resolved to 
write to a worthy correspondent of his at Paris. He 
knew no other style tlian that he used in his trade; tliere- 
fore, treating of affairs of love as he did his bosioessy 
after ^ving his friend in a letter several commissioDSy 
and reserving this for the last, he went on thus : 

** Item — Seeing that I have taken a resolution to marrv^ 
and that I do not find a suitable match for me here, do 
not fail to send, by next ship bound hither, a youn^ 
woman of the qualifications and form following : — As fov 
a portion, I demand none. Let her be of an honest 
family, between twenty and twenty-five years of age, of ^ 
middle stature and well-proportioned, her face agreeable* 
her temper mild, her character blameless, her healti* 
good, and her constitution strong «nough to bear tb^ 
change of the climate, that there may be no occasion *^^ 
look out for a second through lack of the first soon aft*^ 
she comes to hand, which must be provided against **^ 
much as possible, considering the great distance and tl^^ 
dangers of the sea. If she arrives here, conditioned ^^ 
above said, with the present letter indorsed by you, of ^^ 
least an attested copy thereof, that there may be no i**^^ 
take or imposition, 1 hereby oblige and engage myself *' 
satisfy the said letter, by marrying the bearing at fift^^ 
days sij^t. In witness whereof I subscribe this, &c." * 

The Parisian correspondent read over and over this ^^^^ 
article, which put the future spOuse on the same footi^^ 
with the bales of goods he was to send to his frieu^ ^ 
and, after admiring the prudent exactness of the Am^'"*^ 
can, and his laconic style in enumerating the qualific*^ 
tions which he insisted on, he endeavoured to serve bi"* 
to his mind; and, after many inquiries, he judged h^ 
• had found a lady fit for his purpose, in a young person <'* 
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le family h\it no fortune, of good humour and of a 
ducation, ^^ell-shaped and more than tolerably 
le. He made the proposal to her as his friend 
!cted ; and the young gentlewoman, who had nOt 
ice but from a cross old aunt, who gave her a 
al of uneasiness, accepted it. A ship bound for 
nd was then fitting at Rochelle y the gentlewo> 
at on board the same, together with the bales of 
eing well provided with all necessaries, and parr 

witii a certificate in due form, and indorsed by 
espondent. She was also included in the invoice^ 
article of which run thus: 

I — ^A young gentlewoman of twenty-five years 
>f the quality and shape and conditioned as per 
I appears by the affidavits and certificates she lia» 
ice. . . : . 

writings which were thought necessary for so fix- 
em as her future husband, were, an extract of the 
egister; a certificate of her character, signed by 
te ; an attestation of her neighbours, setting forth 

had for the space of three years lived with an old 
was intolerably peevish, and had not during all 
e given her said aunt the least occasion of com- 
md, lastly, the goodness of her constitution wa^^ 
, after tiie consultation, by four noted physicians^ 
he gentlewoman's departure, the Parisian corre- 
t sent several letters of advice by other ships to 
ol, whereby he informed him that per such a ship 
d send a young woman, of such an age, charac* 
condition, &c. ; in a word, such as he desired to 
-The letters of advice, tlie bales, and the gentle- 
came safe to the port ; and our American, who 
d to be one of the foremost on the pier, at the 
nding, was charmed to see a handsome. person^ 
ving heard him called by his name, told him, 
iiave a bill of exchange upon you, and you know 
s not usual for people to carry a great deal of 
bout them in such a long voyage as I have now 
[ beg the fevou/ you will be pleased to pay it.'* 
ime time she gave him his correspondent's letter ; 
>ack of which was written, ** The bearer of this 
•ouse you (wdered me to send you." " Ah, M^ - 
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dam!" said the American, '^ I never yet suffered my \^t^ 
b^s to be protested ; and I assure you this shall not k Ik an 
^jijifr ^rst. I shall reckon myself the most fortuffate of all IliivV) ti 
in^n, if you allow me to discharge it/* ** Yes, Sir," re- j«be t 
plied she; ** and the more willingly, since I am apprised l^tfaif 
of your character. We had several persons of honour on |(iaB,a 
board, who knew you very well, and who, during my |*j ^ 
passage, answered all the questions I asked them con- 
cerning you in so advantageous a manner, that it has Itice ^ 
raised in me a perfect esteem for you." — ^I'he first inter- 1^. bi 
view was in a few days after followed by the nuptials, 1^ c 
which were very mag^iificent.-i--The new-married couple mn^ i 
were very well satisfied with their happy union made by Itiid 
.a bill of exchange, which was the most fortunate that mati 
had happened in that island for many years past — Gen- wik i 
pieman s Magazine^' Feb, IB 15. hI 

lie( 



4LGERINE CONSPIRACY, 

"|tw 
1 
On the 11th of December, 1751, about eight o'clocic |^ 
in the morning, the Dey of Algiers was assassinated i«^ 
his palace, and the grand treasurer mortally wounded, by 
six soldiers, desperadoes, whilst the Dey and the treas^rc^ 
were distributing the pay to the soldiery, in the court^ 
yard of his palace. The assassins were at last cut t 
pieces ; thougfi not so soon, but that things hung in th 
balance for more than half an hour, whether the govern 
ment should be subverted or not. The treasurer died c^- 
his wounds ; he had a pistol ball in his collar bone, tw< 
deep wounds in his arm, two cuts with a sabre across hi 
head, his right-hand cut off, and the other cleft down to h' 
wrist. One of the rebels, after receiving the pay, an<^ 
taking the Dey's hand to kiss according to custcnn, drew^^ 
a concealed dagger, and thrust it through the Dey'^^ 
breast, then fired a pistol, which wounded ttie Dey in thc^ 
side. The Dey rose, and walked a few yards, calttng to^' 
his attendants, &c. " If amongst so many of them, they' 
could not destroy such a villain j" and then dropped. An- 
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tier, at the same time, a8sassinated ttie treasurer. The 
St conspirator, after killing the Dey, took off his (the 
'y's) turban, and putting it on his head, seated himself 
>ere the Dey had sat ; and thinking himself secure^ 
m the sanction of tiie seat, he began to harangue the 
an, and the Dey's secretaries, who were all seated near 
^ 'y telling them, that he would govern them ; that he- 
uld make war with some powers, Algiers being at 
ce with too many *, and that he would do jastice to 
brandishing his drawn sabre in his hand. He bid 
Hi order the Dey's baud of music, who were there, to 
K, and the drums to beat ; which the divau was forced 
Girder. He had sat thus unmolested for more than a 
Iter of an hour, whilst the five others were at work,.. 
h their pistols and sabres. When in this crisis (for 
I he sat but a quarter of an hour longer, the guns had 
ti fired, and he had been acknowledged sovereign) 

of the chiauses, or messengers in the palace, took cou- 
c, and snatching up a carbine, fired it at, him and 
€d him. This example was followed by some other 
a uses, and his five accomplices were also soon de- 
^yed. 

Though there appeared but six actors, it is believed 
re must have been more at hand, but that the rest, 
o were perhaps ready to join on the first appearance 
success, finding afterwards that things went ill, stole 

in the crowd ; for the Dey was at that time giving; 
y to no less than three hundred soldiers, in his court- 
rd. Yet as incredible as it seems, that six men should 
empt such an action, it is much more so, that it should 
ve been, as it was, very near succeeding. It was ac- 
owkdged on all hands, and even the new Dey, after- 
irds, declared, ** That had the conspirator kept his seat 
ew minutes longer, all would have been lost, and the 
vemment subverted." These men seemed to have laid 
iir scheme, and founded their hope on a circumstance,, 
uch one would have thought would have rendered the 
empt absolutely impossible j but which, however, had 
ought it very near being impossible, viz. the number 
soldiers then receiving their pay j who indeed enter 
thout arms, when they receive it ; but when the con- 
nitors fell to work, the soldiers not imagining sucli an 
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attempt could be made by six men, without numbers at 
hand to back them, uncertain for some time what course 
to take, ran all away by a private back-door to their bar' 
racks, lest they might be suspected to be of the number 
of the conspirators, and the guard of the Dey^ palacCf 
who always wait without the gates completely armed, 
might come in upon them. But the gates having been 
shut by some of the conspirators, the guard could not get in 
to the Dey's defence, or perhaps ha4 not the courage to 
attempt it ; -as they concluaed, on hearing the pistol mots, 
and the confusion, that all the soldiers within were con- 
federates, and had come secretly armed for that purpose* 
Many more persons were wounded besides the hasnague 
or treasurer. Ali Bashaw, the aga of tlie sophis, or gene- 
ralissimo, was immediately sent for, and placed in the 
seat of the murdered Dev. The cannon were fired, and, 
in one hour's time, from the most disturbed situation ima- 
ginable, perfect tranquilhty was restored to the city. — - 
ffazetteer, Dec. 1754. 



SINGULAR INTREPIDITY. 



A sivGVLAii instance of intrepidity took place at A^^ 
|ida, near Goa, on the 2l8t of March, .1809. Early »« 
the moniing a report was received at the cantonments, 
that a large Cheetur had beeu seen on the rocks near the 
sea. About nine o'clock, a number of officers and men 
assembled at the spot where it was said to have been 
seen, when, after some search, the animal was discovered 
to be in the recess of an immeufse rock ; dogs were sent 
in, in the hopes of starting him, but without effect, they 
having returned with several wounds. 

Lieutenant Evan Davies, of the 7th regiment, at- 
tempted to enter the den, but was obliged to retuni, 
finding the passage extremely narrow and dark. — ^He, 
however, attempted it a second time, with a pick-axe in 
his hand, with which he removed some obstructions that 
were in the way, and having proceeded a few yards, he 
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noise, which he conceived to be tliat of the 
u question. He then returned, and communi- 
lif to Lieutenant Threw, of the artillery, who 
t in the same distance, and was of a similar opi-> 
^hat course to pursue was doubtful ; some pro- 
blow up the rock, others smoking him out. At 

portrfire was tied to the end of a bamboo and 
;a into a small crevice which led towards the 
eutenant Davies went on his hands and knees 
3 narrow passage which led to it (which he ac- 
ed with imminent danger to himself), and by 

of it he was enabled to discover the animal ; 
^rned, he said he could kill him with a pistol, 
eing procured, he entered again, and fired, but 
tucoess, owing to the awkward situation he was 
)ed in, with his left hand only at liberty. He 
;k with a musket and bayonet, and wounded him 
ins, but was obliged to retreat as quick as the 
massage would allow, the tiger having forced the 
yack towards the mouth of the den. He then 

a rifle, with which he again forced his way into 
*, and taking a deliberate aim at his head, fired, 
m end to his existence. 

er difficulty still presented itself; how to get him 
red some consideration. Ropes were procured, 
r attempt to reach him proved fruitless, till Lieu- 
avis, with a pick-axe in his hand, cut his way 
ien, and got sufficiently near to fasten a strong 
nd his neck, by which he was dragged out, to 
nail satisfieurtion of a numerous crowd of anxious 
8. He measured seven feet and a half from the 
be tail.— ll^m^y Conner. 



TURKISH JUSTICE. 



^»M>*>^#'^>^#^ 



^EB. of the city of Smyrna had a son, who with 

of the little learning the country could aflbrd, 

\e post of naiby or deputy to the cadi, or mayor 
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of that city, and as such visited thamarkets, and inspected 
the weights and measures of all retail dealers. One day 
us this officer was going his rounds, tlie neighbours, who 
Icnew enough of his fatlier's character to suspect that he 
might stand in need of the caution, advised him to shift 
iiis weights for fear of the worst ; but the old cheat, de- 
pending on his relationship to the inspector, and sure, as 
he thought, that his son would never expose him to a pub- 
lic affront, iaughed at their advice, and stood very calmly 
i&t his shop door waitirtg for hw coming. The naib, how- 
ever, was well assured of the dishonesty and unfimr^ijea^ 
ing of his fUther, and resolved to detect his vilify, «ft^ 
make an example of him. Accordingly he stopped at bis 
door, and said coolly to him, "Good man, fetch outyoor 
weights that we may examine them." Instead of obey- 
ing, the grocer would fain have put it off with a laugh* 
but was soon convinced his son was serious, by hearing 
him order the officers to' search his shop, and seeing them 
produce the instruments of his frauds, which, after an im- 
partial examination, were openly condemned and brok^ 
to pieces. His shame and confusion, however, he hoped 
would plead with a son to remit him all furtlier punish- 
ment of his crime: but even this, though entirely arbi- 
trary, the naib made as severe as for the most inditferen^ 
offender; for he sentenced him to a fine of fifty piastre^ 
and to receive a bastinadoe of as many blows on the ^ole^ 
of his feet. All this ^as executed upon the spot; aft^^ 
which tlie naib, leaping from his horsey threw himself * 
his feet, and watering them with his tes»^ addressed hiii 
thus : " Father, I have discharged my duty to my God 
my sovereign, my country, and my station j .permit m^ 
now, by my respect and submission, to acqOit the debt 
owe a parent. Justice is blind ; it is the power of Goi 
on earth ; it has no regard to father or son. God an( 
our neighbour's rights are above the ties of nature. Yo« 
had offended against the Jaws of justice; you deserve* 
this punishment ; you would in the end have received i 
from some other ; I am soriy it was your fate to receiv 
it from me. My conscience would not suffer me to a( 
otherwise. Behave better for the future, alid, instead < 
blaming, pity my being reduced to so cruel a necessity^ 
Thk d^e, he moimted hiis bdi«e agnia Mid contiQued fa 
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journey, amidst the acclamations and praises of the whole 
city for so extraordjnary a piece of justice; report of 
which being made to the Sublime Porte, the sultan 
adyanced him to the post of cadi, from whence by 
degrees he rose to the dignity of mufti, who is the head 
l>oth of the religion and the law among the Turks. 



EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 



Two Parisian merchants, strongly united in friendship, 
liad each one child of different sexes, who early contracted 
a strong inclination for each other, which was cherished 
by the parents, and they were flattered with the expec- 
tations of being joined together for life. Unfortunately, 
at ttie time they thought themselves on the point of com- 
pleting thi^ long wished for union, a man, far advanced 
in years, and possessed of an immense fortune, cast his 
^yes on the young lady, and made honourable proposals ; 
her parents could not resist the temptation of a son-in- 
law in such affluent circumstances, and forced her to 
comply. As soon as tlie knot was tied, she strictly en- 
jompd her former lover never to see her, and patiently 
submitted to her fate ; but the anxiety of her mind preyed 
Upon her body, which threw her into a lingering disorder, 
that apparently carried her off, and she was consigned to 
her grave. As soon as this melancholy event reached 
Ihe lover, his affliction was doubled, being deprived of 
^ hopes of her widowhood ; but, recollecting that in her 
youth she had been for some time in a lethargy, his hopes 
'evived, and hurried him to the place of her burial, where 
* good bribe procured the sexton's permission to dig her 
^P» which he performed, and removed her to a place of 
•afety, where, by proper methods, he revived the almost 
extinguished spark of life. Great was her surprise at 
finding the state she had been in ; and probably as great 
^^ her pleasure, at the means by which she had been 
recalled from the grave. As soon as she was sufficiently 
recovered, the lover laid his claim ; and his^ reasons, sup- 
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ported b){ a poweirCul ujcliiiation oa hem side,, were- toot 
strong for ber to resist^ but a& France wa& nj» longer a 
place, of safety fov tbens^ tbey a^eed to remove to £og^ 
land„ where they continued ten years^ when, a strong ia- 
clin^tion of revbitiag their native country seized tEesv 
which they thought they ukight safely gratify, and aic^ 
cordingly performed their .voyage. 

The lady was so unfortunate as to be known by her 
old husband, whom she aaet i» » public walk, and all her 
endeavours to disguise herself were inefifectual. He laid 
his claim to her, before a couvt of justice, and the lover 
defended his right, alleging, the husband, by burying her, 
had forfeited & title, and that he had acquired a just 
one^ by freeing her from the grave, and delivefiDg her 
f^om the jawjs of death. These reasons, whatever weij^ht 
they might have in: a court where love presided, seemed 
to have little effect on the grave sages of the law y and 
the lady,, with her lover, not thinking it safe to wait the 
determination of the courts prudently retiicod out of the 
J^ngdom. — Guu^e$ Celfihre^, 



OTWATS OBPJiAiy. 

The father of Charles Braadon,, affcerwai;d9> Jjvii^e oC 
Suffolk, retired, on the death of hik lady,, to the borde» 
of Hampshire. His family consisted of. two SQU^^ajnda 
young lady, the daughter of a friend lately d/^ceased^ 
whom he adopted as his own child. This lady being mi^ 
gularly beautiful, a& well aa amiable in her manater^ aU 
tracted the affection? erf" both the brothers ;, the eijer, 
however, was the favourite, and he privately married her, 
v^chick the younger not knowin^^ and overhearing an apr 
pointment of the iQvers to meet the nexit night in ^ 
bed-chamber». he contrived to get his brotiier ot£ec ways 
employed, and made the signal of adQ(iis8ion< himself 
. thinking, it, atmere intrigue ; uiifortunately he succeeded 

Oik a discovery, the lady lost her reaAon* and soon» s^ei 
died. The two lM:othei;scl5^ush^ Mid the elder felt T^hif 



fMier brofoe his heart in "a "fetr monflhs tfterwards. The 
^yownger bro^ier, Chthrles Brandon, ffie unintentional au- 
thcft of an his 'h.tbily tmsery, qnifted England in despair, 
with a fixed deterniina!tion of never returning, fiieing 
ablroad ibr several yearis, his nearest relations snp)[K>sed 
him dead* and began to take the necessary steps for ob'- 
taifihig his estM^es^ when, routed by this intelligence, 4ie 
returned privtrtely to England, and, ibr a time, took ob- 
scure lod^g^ in the Ticinity of his family mansion. 

While he was in this retreat, Ihe young King (Henry 
Vni.) who had just buried his ftither, was one day hunt- 
hig on the borders of Hampshire, when he heard the 
cries of a female in distress, in an adjoining wood. Hi^ 
gallantry immediately summoned him to the place, 
(though he then happened to be detached from sdl his 
courtiers) where he saw two ruffians attempting to vio- 
late the honour of a young lady -, the king instantly drew 
on them; and a scuffle ensued, which roused the reverie 
of Charles Brandon, who was taking his morning's walk 
in an ac^oining thicket : he immediately ranged himself 
on the side of the king, whom he tlien did not know, 
and, by his deideritv^ soon disarmed one of the ruffians, 
tvhile the other fled. The king, charmed with this act 
of g;allantry, so congenial to his own mind, inquired the 
name and family of %e stranger, and not only j^possessed 
him of his patHinonial estates, but took him under his 
immediate ]pTOtection. 

It was this same Charies Brandon who afterwards pri- 
vately married Henry's sister, Margaret, Queen Dowager 
of Prance, which marriage the king not only forgave, but 
created him Duke of Suffolk, and continued his fkvour 
towards him to the last hour of the duke's life. 

He died before Henry; and the latter shewed in his 
attachment to this nobleman, that notwithstanding his 
^ts of capriciousness and cruelty, he was capable of a 
cordial and steady friendship. He was sitting in council 
tvhen the news of SufiPolk's death reached him, and he 
publicly took that occasion both to express his own sor- 
row, and to celebrate the merits of the deceased. He 
declared, that during the whole course of their acquaints 
smce, his brother-in-laW had not made a single att^pt 
to injure any one j "and are there any of you, my L^nra^ 
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^ho can say as much ?" When the king subjoined these 
words (says the historian) he looked round on all tbeir 
faces, and saw tliat confusion which the consciousness of 
secret guilt naturally threw upon them. 

Otway took his plot from these facts, but to avoid, mr* 
haps, interfering in a circumstance which might affect 
many noble families at that time living, he laid the scene 
of his tragedy in Bohemia. There is a large painting of 
the above incident now at Woobum, the seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford -, and the old Duchess Dowager, in 
shewing this picture, a few years before her death, to a 
nobleman, related all the particulars of the story.— r£n^t 
lish Adventures, published in 1667* 



PRISON ESCAPES. 



During the reign of terror in tlie early part of tfi^ 
French revolution, the prisons of Lyons were filled with 
thousands of unhappy victims. Among these was a ^^' 
son named Delandine, who had been marked out as a^ 
object of political vengeance, but who aftei-wards had the 
good fortune to be set at liberty, when he gave to the 
world a narrative of his. own sufferings, into which he 
introduced a variety of curious facts respecting his fellow 
prisoners. Many of these were afterwards translated by 
Miss Plumptre, and published in her work entitled "A 
Narrative of a Three Years' Residence in France." It is 
from that work we have selected the following interest- 
ing particulars : 

Our chamber was long and gloomy ; fifty new comers 
were lodged near the entrance, and thirty old inhabitants 
occupied the upper end. A large blue cloak, which was 
hung against the wall upon two nails, covered a great 
part of that end. Behind this cloak, and concealed from 
observation by it, Charbonnieres had for some time been 
busily employed in scraping out the cement which held 
the stones of the wall together, and loosening the stones, 
working chiefly while most of liis fellow-prisoners were 
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Wb^ &e air or stewing* Three only of his cotnrftdes 

Wmt associated in the plot: one carried awaj in hi&r 

{tocketft the dioHar as it was scraped out, iprhich h^ con- 

titrcd to throw away as he walked about the court. 

Tte other two wet-e always singing, or rather bawling^ 

or the quarrelling and disputing, to engage the attention. 

t of those who remained in the room, and prevent theit^ 

Seating any noise. One day a violent dispute arose, 

^h«i, ttatn words they came to blows, throwing their 

^ms and legs about to the great annoyance of theil* com^ 

*^e8, who fled t6 avoid receiving kicks and cuffs not 

*>rtended for them. In this int;erval of uproar, a large 

•'one which had been detached, was, by a violent effort 

^fota Oharbonnieres, pushed through, ana rolled down on 

^6 other side. This was all he wanted ;, he came firom 

■behind his place of concealment^ and laid himself down 

S'^^^ly on "is straw, flattering himself, that under tbe^ 

^vour of the shades of night, he should now be able t6 

^'d adieu to his prison. 

. Bat what was his disappointment and fiiat of his asso* 

^,^tes, when night came, and they went to explore th^ 

yPening made, to find that it only l6d into a neighbour* 

^'^g church, now used as a military magazine, and shut 

yp with locks and padlocks, which it was impossible to 

*^ce tvithout instruments, more than those they pos- 

•^ssed ! True courage, however, far from being damped, 

** only stimulated oy obstacles; and our adventurers 

^ere not dbheartened, but resolved to break through 

'^^ wall of the church, and every other they might meet 

^^ith. With the same weapons which had hitherto 

J^TVed them, that is, the tongues of their buckles and fhe 

^ade of an old knHe, did they begin their operations it) 

^ corner of the church opposite to the wall of the prison. 

^Afdrtunately, the person who had the charge of the m*^ 

%^2in^ lodged directly behind this sjiot The deadened 

^oise which he at first heard, becoming every night more 

Jjistittct, and seemingly to approach nearer and nearer, 

^e began to suspect what was really the case, when some 

^Wgments of stone and mortar ^Uling into his chamber, 

!^nflrmed hia suspicion. It was nndnight ; he arose 

**^ly, and gave infbrmation of what he had iWtnessed 

"^ the tundcey then in waiting. The latter acedinpamed. 
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him to his chamber, listened, examined, and was 
vinced that all was not right. He hastened back 1 
prison, and calling a guard about him, the doors < 
chamber were violently thrown open, and a search 
menced with drawn bayonets. The soldiers raged 
naced, swore, and the turnkey swore and menaced 
than any of them. The prisoners awoke terrified, 
ceiviug that the massacre, with the idea of whicli 
imaginations had been so long filled, was now ab< 
be realised, and they prepared themselves to die. < 
bonnieres and his associates, who had returned upo 
first alarm, were laying peaceably upon their straw 
tending to be fast asleep. The walls were exan 
the cloak was taken down ; when, to the utter asti 
ment of the rest of the prisoners, a large breach w£ 
covered, made as if by enchantment, and withou 
one of them having entertained the least idea of 
was going forward. 

In vain did we assert our innocence ; the turnkey 

. not believe it possible that such a work could be o 
on without our participation, and he ordered irons 

.. brought, and swore that we should be all remo\ 
solitary dungeons. The irons were produced, anc 
were already shackled, when Charbonnieres sud 
started up, as if from a profound sleep. With t] 
and manner of a General accujitomed to comman' 
brave every danger, " riold!" cridd he, " all thos 
whom you have thrown- into so much terror -are 
cent; perhaps they might even have- had the-fal« 
cacy to: have refused ttie means which would assi 
hav^, been offered them. But, would you know th 
author of the project, behold me, it is I ! To no on 
1 yield th% honour of having conceived the idea 
was entirely my own, though I had associates in n 
deavours to carry it into execution. These three 
who still feign to sleep in spiteof the noise, hav< 
the sharers in my labours, thougli- they have not n 
nimity enough to share in the avowal I have now 
They may justly be seized-^-they deserve to be in 
Tlien addressing himself to the turnkey, he proa 
*♦ My interest is to endeavour- tx> quit this place; tJ 
to detain me in it and to guard me well. I have fi 
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^ ', do ihou do thine : bring hitheif the irons ; here 
legs ready to receive them. I shall sleep well in 
geon,' dreaming of the inconceivable pleasure I 
lave had to have left thee here an empty apart- 
md devising new means, if possible, yet to procure 
hat pleasure." 

>found silence was observed by every one during 
iingue. Charbonnieres sat down *, the irons were 
1 his legs 'y he looked with a smile of contempt 
associates, who reproached him for having de- 
l them. He wished a happy release from all their 
( to all the company in the chamber, and went 
lily to be immured in his dungeon. Here he con- 
a dangerous illness, which occasioned him tQ be 
i to the hoi^pital for the prisoners, whence be was 
^before the revolutionsory tribunal. When- ^;x$r 
he asserted that he had ;been arrested since the 
preferring t6 run the hazard of being cut otf at 
) lingering out, in prison tlie time which yetre- 
to the expiratioa oi" his ; sentence. The idea was 
nd evinced greats -shrewdness of mind; it was 
d. with the happi^st-siiccess. His name was sought 
the denouneea- ; but nothing appearing against 
s namembt even being on the list, he was declared 
sans-culottes, without wealth, and without a crime, 
8 immediately set at hberty. 



he 9th of December, seventy-two prisoners were 
med, and thrown into the cave of death, there to 
he execution of theiir sentence. Thisvcould not be 
Kt day because it was thcdeeadi. One of the 
irs, by name Porral, only twenty-two years of age, 
>ld and ardent spirit, profited of this interval to 
a plan of escape. His -listers having, by means of 
large bribe, obtained access to this abode of hor- 
?^an to weep around him. "It is not now a time 
p," said he, "it is the moment to arm ourselves 
isolution and activity, and endeavour to find some 
f which we can elude our menaced fate. Bring 
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md files, a chisel, a tttrn-«crew, and othe^ instrumenti; 
bring vrine in abundance^ bring poniards, tidat, if re- 
duced lo extremity, we may not perish without the 
means of defence. By this grate which looks into the 
Rue JL^fimdf yon can give me these things, I will be in 
waiting there the whole day to receive tl^m." 

The sisters retired, and in the course of the day at dif- 
ferent visits, brought a variety of tools, twelve fowls and 
about sixty bottl^ of wine. Porral comnranicated his 
project to four others, bold and active Hke himself, and 
the whole business was arranged. The evening arrired, 
a general supper was proposed, the last they should erer 
eat. The prisoners supped well, exhorting each other 
to meet th!^ fate the next morning with heroism, to 
brave their tyrants with their last breath. The wiiie 
was handed briskly about till the heads of the company 
began to turn, and in the end, they were all laid test 
asleep. 

At eleven o'clock the associates began their labours. 
One of them vwa placed as a centinel near the door of 
the cave, armed with a poniard, ready to dispatch the 
turnkey, if, at his visit at two o'clock in the morning, 
he should appear to suspect any thing particular to be 
going fonvard ; the others, putting off their coats, began 
to make, their researches. 

At the extremity of the second cave they found a huge 
door, and on this they began their operations. It was 
of oak and double barTed; by degrees the hinges gave 
way to the file, and the door was no longer held by 
tJiem ; still, however, they could not fbrce it open, it was 
retained by something on the other side. A hole was 
made in it with the chisel, and looking through, they 
perceived that it was tied by a very strong rope to ap^ 
at a little distance. This was a terrible moment ! TTiey 
endeavoured in vain to cut the rope ififh the chisel or 
the fife, but they could not reach it. At lengtli one of the 
party hit upon an expedient : he^ returned to the cave, 
and begged a |Mece of wax-candlie of Fromental, a nota- 
ry, in whose possession he remembered to have seen 
such a thing. Fromental, half asleep, gave it to him ; it 
was lighted and tied to the end of a stick, then thrtut 
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through the hole in the door* till it reached the cord» 
which in a short time it burnt asunder, llie door was 
tlien opened, and the adventurers proceeded forward. 

They found themselves in another vault, in the midst 
of which was a large slab of stone, which seemed laid 
there for some particular purpose. They struck upon 
it, when a hollow noise came from within. This gave 
them hopes that it was placed to cover the entrance of 
some subterraneous passage; perhaps it might be one 
that led to the Rhone. They immediately began to em- 
ploy all their efforts to remove the stone, in which they 
at length succeeded, and found, to their inexpressible 
transport, that they were not deceived in their conjec- 
tures; that it was indeed a subterraneous passage, and 
they doubted not that here they should find an issue. 
They then tied their handkerchiefs together, and one of 
them, named Labatre, taking hold of the end with one 
liand, and carrying a light in the other descended to ex- 
plore the place. Alas! their hopes were in a moment 
blasted; instead of finding any passage by which they 
could escape, he perceived that this was an old well, 
dried up, and heaped with rubbish. Labatte returned 
^th a heavy heart : some other means must be sought. 

A door at the extremity of ihe cave now appeared their 
pnly resource. On this they set to work ; but, after hav- 
ing forced the lock and hinges, still the door resisted their 
^orts; they could not get it open. They had again re- 
course to the chisel, and having made a hole, they disco- 
vered that the obstacle now was two pieces of stone laid 
j'gainst it They pushed with all their might, and at 
length dislodging one of the stones, it fell down, and with 
rt fell the door. 

But this led only to another vault, which served as a 
dep6t for confiscated effects and merchandize. Among 
^h^r things was a large trunk full of shirts. They pro- 
fited of this discovery, to make an exchange of linen ; and 
H**tead of the clean ones which they took, they left their 
PWn covered with filth and vermin. Two doors besides 
*^t al^iwlijch they had entered, now offered themselves 
*^ their choice. They began to attack one, hut they had 
^J'^ly applied the file, when they were alarmed by the 
Nfking of a dog behind it. A general consternation 
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Msed^llietmrty ; fhe wcM-k wtia sltopped in an instatnt : per- 
imps tine oooir \eA kito (he apartments of I9ie gaoler, lliis 
idea TecoiHed to tfaeh* minds, that it was xxow near tM> 
o*c]ock9 tlie tioM of his visit 

One of the party retitmed towards the cave of tleafllh tb 
tKe whether tS\ was anle ; and ft was agreed to suspend 
their labours till his return. They htd indeed nee^ of 
«ottie moments of rest ; they tocfk advantage of ^em to 
fortify tkesiselws Ibr the rest of their work, foy taking 
aome wine. ** 1 do not ha general ftke wine,*' aaid one of 
the prisoners to me in relating his story ; ^ bnt never dil 
I tfllM any thing with i^reater plieasttre than thatVhich 
1 drtiak in this gloomy cave. At every drop 1 swallowed, 
any arm seemed strengthened, toy courage fortilfied ) wine 
did indeed, on this occasion, appear tri»y to streAgthea 
vam\ heart'* < - 

When he who had been sent as a scout returned, he 
wd Ihat at his arrival in the cave of death, he had'shud^ 
dered witfi horror at finding the turnkey there already* 
He, however, who had been left as sentinel, had engage^ 
him t4» drinit with him ; and the scoot joining the party"^ 
M^ey pMed him so weH, that he at last reeled off withon^ 
much examining the cave, and was in all probability lai 
Ikat asleep for the rest of ihe night. This was very con 
aolin^ news. Quitting then the door at which they ha( 
heard the dog bark, they applied themselves to the other -^ 
They found here folding doors, one of which was held b>f^ 
a bar of iron; the bar was easily loosened, and the dooir' 
opened. But they were not yet at the end of their la-^ 
hours 3 they only found themselves in a long dark pas^ 
aage. At the end they perceived another door, but listen^ 
ing they heard voices behind it. They looked througl* 
a crack y the gtimtnering remains of a fire showed them 
•ome men extended on a heap of straw. Are these more 
priBonere ? was the first idea that presented itself to their 

« minds : if so^ we must join party with them, and escape 
together ; but one of the men raising himself up, tliey per- 
<:eived that he was in the national uniform, and found 
that the door led in fact to the guard-house. This was 
ti terrible stroke; had they. then got so far, only to meet 

. with a worse obstacle than any they had yet encountered ? 

^ — »mu8t ail their labours prove then at length fruitless ? 



One only resource remaiiiecU and this was. a door wluch 
they l^ad passed on tlie side of the pasaag^Cr and wfaic^ 
tliey 5ad not attempted became thev conceived it siiist 
lead to the grea^: court of the Hotel de ViU^ and iheji 
had rather have found some other exit. In £Etc1^ haiwg 
ibrced the door, it appeared they wejre not mislakmiy 
that they were at the bottom of a stair-caae which, led 
into the court. 

It wa9 now half past four o'clock ^ the morftu^ waa 
dark and cold^ while rain and snow were fedling in abwib 
danoe. The, associates embraced each other with traos* 
port, and were preparing to mount the stair-eaae,, w-hea 
Porral cried, ** What are you about ? — ^if we attempt Xq 
^ wt at ijresent, all is^ over with us^ The gate ia now 
mvii^ and» iC any one shonkl be perceived in. the court« 
ik^e alarm would mstantly be given* and all would'be dis- 
covered^ After having h^d tke courage to penetrate Uiua 
4^, let us have resolution sjlall to wmt awhile. At eight 
o^cbdc the gate wiU be opened^ and the passage threiigl^ 
^e court free. We can then steal: out by degrees^ and 
^nii^[liQg ijvith the numbera that are coniitantly passing 
^d repassing^ we can get aws^ without being perceive£ 
It is Hot till ten e^'clock thaik the prisoners are summoned 
^^8^ to execution ; between eight and teii there v<4]| h» 
^vm enough for all of us. to get away. We will retvuRn 
to the cavie„and when the time of depairture arrives, ea^h 
^ Uis five will advertise two othera of the meanis of «Ka|^ 
oftered. We shall then be fifteen, and> going out thi^ 
3t a time, we shall pass unobserved. Let the last, three 
^ they set. ou^ advertise fifteen others^ and thus in. suc- 
cessiqu we may aU escape." This plaa appeared^ jiu^ 
<^ious- and safe : it was. unanimously agreed to, and the 
Associates returning to the cave, made choice of thoiiQ 
H^bo should first be informed of what they had done. 

Hbntellier, a notary, was one to whom the mesms of 
escape was oiO^ed. '^ I tltaak you^** s^ he to him; whiB^ 
offerjed it; '* but I will tell you as a^ secret, that I hajv» 
be^ mistaken for my brother,, who h^, fled the country^ 
Of this, the J4xlges ba:Ke been inlbrmed ; thfcy are eooh 
vincedof ^eir mistake, and to-morrow mpmiAg; ) shi^ 
be set at Ubecty. X would not, therefore^. Im^ ^^ 
^nger of b^ing proscribed b^; afi,a^mp|; tQcQic^pffQ*'^ 
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Alan, how deceitful was the vision he had forme 
self! At noon the next day Montellier was no 

The ci-devant Baron de Chafiby, a man si 
flower of his age, was also instructed in the wa) 
that was open^. ** No," he answered, •* life hi 
now to oner which can make it worth my ac 
all my ties in this world are broken. I have fe] 
timents . of affection . as strongly as any one— t 
contributed to my happiness— I had an annu: 
of thirty thousand livres. I have lost it all. 
has been guillotined ; it was a fate he little m 
do not believe that I merit it myself, yet I shs 

it. 

The fate of the fiftcfen who fled was not enti 
lar 'y and the escape of the rest was prevented I 
prudence of one of them. The last of the fiftee 
quitting the cave, was, according to the plan 
privately to apprise fifteen others ; instead of dc 
cried aloud, ** The passage is open ; let him 
escape.*^ This excited a great movement amon 
soners. - They arose in an instant, doubting whe 
they heard could be true, or whether he who h: 
these words was not mad. The noise they ma 
ed the centinel without : he called to the tumk 
hastened immediately to the cave, perceived 
been done, and, closing up the door by whicl 
soners had escaped, placed a strong guard 
Nesple, who had excited this movement, was, v 
others, taken and executed. . 

Another of the fugitives took refuge in the'h 
friend, in an obscure street near the 'Change, 
sented to conceal him. ^ Almost at the instant 
tering, a party of those who had been sent in ] 
the prisoners, came into the house to make a seai 
The fugitive, however, was so well concealed 
was not discovered j but the inquisitors, flndin| 
ture of a priest in the house, were angry, and 
bayonets through it. The master of the houj 
strated, saying, that the priest was his broth 
soldiers, to punish him, carried him away with 1 
ordered the seals to be put upon tlie house. Th 
left alone, came forth from his hiding place y ar 
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ened lest he should perish for want of food, uttered many 
cries and de^ groans. An old wpman, who lived at the 
next door, heard them, and knowing that the house had 
been just shut up, was alarmed in her turn, thinking 
that it was a spirit. She ran in haste to the section, and 
assured them that she had heard a spirit walking about 
the house and turning every thing topsy-turvy. Guards 
were sent again to search ; the fugitive was found, 
brought back, and guillotined. 

It was not thus with Porral, the original author of the 
plan. He was the first that came forth from the cave. 
As he passed the ceutinel in the court, ^ My good 
friend," said he, ^ it rains and snows very hard ; were I 
in your place I would not remain out of doors in such 
^ainous weather, but would go to the fire in the guard- 
nH)in.". The centinel thanked him, and following his 
^vice, the coast was left more clear for the prisoners. 
Porral took refuge in the house of one who was consi- 
dered as a good patriot. A party of the commissaries 
entered, and related the abominable escape of a num- 
ber of the rascals destined to be guillotined that mom- 
iog' Porral put a good face upon the matter, and swore 
at the rascals with them ; not forgetting to belabour also 
the gaolers, who did not look better after their prey. 
I^e commissaries after a while retired, and Porral then 
Wan to think of making his way out of the city as fast 
^ possible. When he arrived at the Place Belle-cour, 
be found parties of the gendarmerie dispersed every 
^bere. Porral went iuto a house, and making known 
who he was, entreated an asylum. The inhabitants were 
women, timid to excess ; but the desire of saving an in- 
nocent person rendered them coun^eous. They con- 
ducted him into a garret, and concealed him behind 
*>me planks standing up- in a corner. The gens-d'armes 
••rivwl 5 they searched the house ; they came into the 
garret where Porral was concealed. Here they found 
a large cask, the top of which was fastened down by 
a padlock. They asked for the key ; the women had 
not got it about them, and went down stairs for it. 
White they were gone, one of the gens-d*armes leaned 
against the planks, while a second said, " Twould be 
^U enouirh if we were to find one of thf fugitives in 
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tbi» cask»***-«^^ Moie likel> plate or motkef^''' aKf»wi\laa^ 
*< for it 8cein» deviUsh hea^y." Tbe ke^i at lenglb «p 
rivad} the eaak was ualeekedk. aad waa fawid lo l^MI 
of salt. TbA ^eaa-d'aamea swore a4 the dismppoiiitaMMt^ 
visited the lool ol th» hpuse^ and vetiped. ht the evtssr' 
i4Ag» t^ofrai diessiBd in. wenMai'a dolhes^ wiith a bBdectm 
his head> and another oa his arm, passed tk» hnig/td 
Lot GoiUeti^re^, a^d quitted the eity. 

Gabriel, another of the fiigitifesit eeMceakd htcDS^ 
anang sqhk bashesi ia the aicwshaa of Ihft TWaHx Per- 
rachs. The aaoip Ml; hei was ainostt co¥efed with it. 
la the eTemng^ whei^ he woald have ifintted his mhos* 
pitabk lodgiagw hit feet and hands were* ao> baitgidM 
thafc h^ C9ii]d net aoethon: hl^aeell(led t0 hasre esosfeit 
the yaiUetiQe bat to he ftoxn t^- death. Bj a gstflt 
€0bv% hpwefeiv he oeaArived to diden^ps^ hiiaBelf fion 
the bushes ; and; BeUtag: himself weH hf the sttow, hs- 
fouad wannth^and life begiftta return to^hidiliiiiha; at last 
they.sotfiuR recoJinQred that lia waa>ableto' widk, and got 
away from the city iBto* ^ place e# safely. 

The- yonag: CouchioiiK*, who: waa one o^ Ute §»& thst 
had o^^m^ the way for esca^ nade choke of his &r 
thiSMt near ei^[^ yeaiiaol^ aftone oCliie fi^fceeD);* hut to 
poos old tt)a»> legpt were swaUed and, ^1. of idcem 
** Fly» tty son»" saidhe» '^if Hioit hast thie ofipeitoaitj^ ^ 
%» this instaflilK^J eomoMindi it as; mi^ act: of duty ;: Iwt 
it^ i» impossible thalt i sioiild fly with thee< h bant 
lived long; eaoMfh^m^r traiables wilF aooa:^be fiohhiedf 
and death wiU be deprived of its: stiagf* il I can Jmnw 
thc^ thott arU iOi safety.". Ui» saoi asswed hkni that, be 
would not 4|mt the prison, without; him^and that: l|ir>p|s^ 
sistiiig m> his refosaA would only end' m thendestnictioR 
o£ both. The ftj^teir^ oiwreooiirby his dtxtifulaffecticsi^ 
yielded* aoiE^. impported by^ Ur son, made: bis way; to* tba 
bottcwa of the staiivcase ;. bilt to ascend it: waa out af fais^ 
pwwei^ ; he: could just, ^rag^^ hia legst idongr thd groondU 
but to- hlt'them^ up. waaimpbssifole. His; scn» Khflugfa: Iomh^ 
in statuff^ and aot strongs took Uma up in his asonat tiier 
desire of s^ing^ his,- father gsruK hw strength^ and hecs^ 
ried him: tor the top^ of the staios; Wat iilwt fietji wa« le^ 
w^ardedi. and botih eacayMi 
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A intdeflnan at L^^ossy joi die name «€ Gk^ivcft^ « ntiB 
of mi)d md tdm^ snaimeis, Vfms bmuglft 4k ^me •«¥efi^ 
ingy sentenced, among a number of others, to perish the 
next morning. Those who were already in the cave 
pressed round the new comer to sympathize with him, 
io cenaote hkn, and to fbrtify tarn far the ^tpoke lie was 
isAmmX to «iioonBter : but Grivet trad im» Aeed of oonscrfa- 
^oa ; iie was calm aad ccMptftod as if he liad been ia 
ibis own faonse. ** Cone oftd sup witJi us,^ mM they, 
f 4bis is the last Idb in Ike joamey of life; t»4BorpQw 
we sinl] arrire ast our long hone.*' Grvret aec^f^ed ^Uie 
i»ritatian» «ttd supped iMaitity. Desirous to sleep as 
weti, be retined to the reaaotest ooroer of the cave, and, 
tar jisg hinnetf in ^ straw, seemed not to bei^ow a 
(ftougfaS ou bm a|4>raaclri»g #ite. The monikig anired : 
Ibe ^tber prisoners were tied togeHier and led away 
wilfaoui: Oriyet's peroeivhig any d»ing, or being per- 
«med. Fasl: asleep enii«l<^e4 iti his stiraw, be nei^ier 
law ner was seen. The -door of the cave was locked; 
and when he awoke a while after, he was in the utmost 
astoBiBbaiaat to find bhoaelf in perfect soii<tiMie. Hie 
4aiy paaaed, waA no sew prisoners wei« brought into the 
cawr. Tbe ofext was the decade, when the judges did 
Hot sit, nor did they, for some ottier reason, nt ttie fbl- 
hmiakg day. Grivet reBsained all this time in bis sc^i- 
^ide, aofatnsting on some aealtered pronsions which he 
ibmid about the cave, and sleeping every niglit with 
Hie aaaae traiu^illity ms tiie firtft On the evening of the ' 
Sourth ^y the turnkey brought in a new prnoner, and 
iMBcanie as one thuodmtruck on seeing a man, or, as he 
almost believed it, a spirit in Uie cave. He called the 
•eBtinels, who inatanny appeared. *<Who art thou?** 
mad he to Grtvet, *' and how earnest thou here ?** Grivet 
aaawered, that he had been there four days: '^ Doubt- 
less,** he added, ** when my companionfl in misfoitune 
weve led away to dea^, I slept and heard nothing, and 
no one thoo^ to awaken me. It was my misfortune, 
aince all would now have been pws^, whereas I have lived 
with the proipeet ^ death always before me; but th^ 
aaisinrtune win now undoubtedly be repaired since I seo 
•yon.'* The turnkey hastened to the tribunal to excuse 
himttdf for what had happened. Grivet was summonei 
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before it; he was interrogated anew. It was a moment 
.of lenity with the judges, and he was set at liberty. 

An instance once occurred of escape after condemna- 
tion which deserves to be mentioned^ because the fact is 
both remarkable and well attested. A number of per- 
sons were returning back to prison after sentence had ^ 
been passed upon them that they were to be guillotined 
the next morning. They were, according to custom* 
tied together by the hands, two and two, with a cord, 
and were escorted by a guard. In their way they were 
met by a woman, who» with loud cries, .reclaimed her 
husband, asserting that he was a good patriot, and had 
been unjustly condemned; and she could bring prooft 
of his patriotism, known to all the world. It so hap- | 
pened, that the judge, who had condemned the prisoners, I 
passed by at the moment^ and, hearing the clsmiours of ] 
the woman, inquired what could occasion them. This 
being explained, and tlie judge very happily being in a 
more merciful humour than usual, said that a good pa- 
triot must not be executed, and if the woman^s assertions 
were true, it was very right that, her husband should be 
released. He accordingly ordered the man to be uik- 
bound and brought to £m, when he asked several ques^ 
tions respecting his patriotism, an^ what' he had done fo^ 
the good of the republic, to all which he received aD»> ::: 
swers so satisfactory, that he declared him to be a gooi^^ 
sans-culotte, unjustly condemned, and ordered him to b^ 
set at liberty on the spot. 

This affair, as may easily be imagined, soon drew -^^ 
number of people together, so that the prisoners wer*^ 
mingled promiscuously with the multituae. The com^ 
panion with whom the man had .been yoked, finding 
himself single, and totally unobserved, the eyes and a ^ 
tention of all present being now otherwise engag?^^ 
thought that a favourable opportunity of escape wa^ 
presented ; thrusting, therefore, the hand which had th-^ 
cord round it into his waistcoat, that the cord migl^ 
not be seen, which would have betrayed him, he wit— ^ 
great coolness and composure made his Way through thc^ 
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crowd, as if he had been a spectator only, drawn among^ 
them by curioeiW. When he found himself at liberty, 
he hastened to the port, which was not far off, and jump- 
ing into a fjoat, ordered the boatman to row in all hast« 
to a place which he named at the other end of the port. 
The boalmaA obeyed -, but here a difiiculty arose which 
had not immediately occurred to the fugitive, that he 
had not so nmch as a sol in his pocket to pay his fare ; 
for when any one was arrested, whatever money he 
might have about iHm, or any thing else of value, was 
immediately taken avray as confiscated property. What 
was to be oone in a situation so embarrassing ? — He did 
not lose his presence of mind j but, feeling in his pocket, 
said with a well-affected surprise, that it was very un« 
lucky, but he had forgotten his purse^ and had not any 
money with him. The boatman begni to swear and 
make a great outcry, saying that this was all a mere ex- 
cuse, that he was a cheat, and wanted to make him work 
witheut being paid. The fugitive then, as if a sudden 
KcoUectiOb- had struck him, put his hand in his pocket, 
«nd drew out the cord, from which, during the passage, 
he had contrived to disengage it: "Here, my friend,'' 
saw he, ••take this; I by no means wish to cheat you: 
I cannot tdf how it has happened that I have come 
out without money; but this cord, if you will accept 
1*1 is worth more than your fare." *• Oh, yes, yes, take 
^ take it," said a number of other boatmen who were 
•tanking by; **the citizen is right, the cord is a good 
ccrd, and worth triple your fare; I don't believe he 
n»cant to cheat, he looks like an honest citizen." The 
'J^wtroan took the advice, and accepted the cord; and 
{he liberated victim walked off to the house of a friend 
* tile neighbourhood, where he remained concealed the 
'est of the day. When night came, he made his escape 
from the town, his friend ilimishing him vrith money and 
^er necessaries fbr his journey; nor had many days 
^«n»ed bcfbre he was safe out of the republic— P/wmp- 
^ « Three Years Residence in France. 
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REIGN OF TERROR. 



From general details, the great outline of the cakmi- 
tous state of France at the period in question may be col- 
lected y but more minute particulars are requisite to un- 
derstand clearly the portion of suffering which fell to the 
lot of every family, and often of every individual in it A 
sketch of tlie situation of one family with whom 1 was 
particularly acquainted at Marseilles, shall be givea as 
a specimen by which that of most others may fairly be 
judged. 

It consisted of the father, the mother, and four child- 
ren, two sons, and two daughters, all grown up. The 
father and the eldest son were in the law, the youngest 
son was what is called at Marseilles a Courtier de Com' 
merce, that is, an agent for negociating commercial trans- 
actions. The eldest son was the first who was involved 
in the revolutionary troubles , he had been a member of 
^one of the sections, and was enrolled among the pro- 
scribed, at the time when most of those who had be- 
longed to the sections fell under proscription. For sevea 
months did he remain concealed in his father's house by 
means of a place contrived for the purpose, in a room at 
the very top of it. In the day time he generally sat. in 
the room ; but as the domiciliary visits were more fre- 
quently made by night than by day, his bed was, for 
greater security, made up in his place of asyhun : hither 
he could at any time retreat in a moment, upon a signal 
agreed on being made below, and shut himself up within; 
and the door was so well contrived, that any one searching* 
the room ever so accurately, unless previously acquainted 
with the secret, was not likely to discover it. 

As a suspicion was always entertained that he was in 
jthe house, frequent domiciliary visits were made to search 
for him, but he fortunately escaped them all. His eldest 
sister, between whom ana himself a particular affection 
had alway subsisted, and who entertained m consequence 
a double share pf anxiety for his safety, was the person- 
on whom he principally relied for giving him timely no- 
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tice to conceal - himself in case of alarm ; and she has 
many times passed the whole night at the window, to 
watch whether any one approached the house, afraid to 
lie down» lest, exhausted by fatigue, sleep should over- 
take her, and her brother be surprized unawares. 
: In this situation he continued for seven months, the fa- 
mily all that time not daring to attempt removing him, 
as they well knew that a constant watch was kept upon 
the house. But the vigilance of the revolutionists begin- 
ning at length to abate, wearied with the many fruitless 
searches they had made, an opportunity was taken to 
convey him by night on board a Genoese vessel, the 
ow^ner of which had agreed to carry him to Leghorn. 
He was covered over with a heap of cords, sacks, and 
rubbish of different kinds, and, as soon as the entrance 
of tlie port was open in the morning, the vessel was put 
in moticm. But at this very moment, when it was hoped 
all danger was over, a party of the national guards ap- 
peared, and calling to the niariners to stop, came on 
board to visit her. They asked a thousand questions of 
the master, and even kicked some of the cprds about, but 
fortunately without discovering what they concealed ^ at 
length departing, they left the vessel to pursue its course, 
ana the fugitive was finally landed in safety at the place 
of his destination. To provide the means of satisfying 
the exorbitant demands of tlie Genoese captain, the two 
sisters made a sacrifice of many little objects of value 
which they possessed in personal ornaments. 

The youngest son, whose name was equally <ni the list 
of the proscribed, saved himself by escaping to Paris, 
where, lost among the crowd, he remained unknown and 
unregarded till the death of Robespierre. He then re- 
turned to Marseilles, and resumed his former occupation. 
Very soon after the eldest son's departure, the father 
was menaced with imprisonment, perhaps with death, as 
having two sons in emigration ; on which the youngest 
daughter presented herself before the municipality, en- 
treating that her father might be suffered to remain at 
liberty, and offering herself as a hostage that he would 
commit no act contrary, to the interests of the republic. 
Her offer of becoming a prisoner was accepted, and sh^ 
was conveyed "to the convent of the Ignoranfins, which 
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WM aet apart for coniniog the women who were arreit^ 
ed« and where eight hnnchred were then immured. But 
though ihe was detained, her father was not left at large^, 
he waa arretted a few days after» and sent wiHi a nufflber 
<^ proscribed to confinement in another convent. Hie 
prison of the father was at a different end of the town 
ipom that of the daughter, and both were equally removed 
from their own house. During eight months that elapsed 
from this period, to the conclusion of the reign of terror, 
the eldest daughter's daily occupation was to visit her fa- 
ther and sister in their respective prisons, which she was 
permitted to do» being always searched at her entrance^ 
else she should convey any thing to them which might 
aasist their escape. Ine anxiety of her sister's life was 
not very great, as few women were led to the scaffoM ; 
but she daily entered the prison of her father, uncertaiit 
whether she might still find htm, or whether he might 
nqt have been among the number who were daily imoKH 
lated. While at home lier sole occupation was to en* 
deavour to soothe and console her mother. How mise- 
rable, how painful, was such a state of existence I — and 
yet, painful as it was, this family was ultimately aoMug 
the number of th^ fortunate, since no member ci it was 
cut off. 

Anotiier parson was protected fVom the fate wit^ whidi 
he was menaced in a manner totally unlooked fbr. His 
name being on the list of the proscribed, a party of the 
terrorists came to his house to seek for him. They fbund 
his wife, who said that her husband was not at home; he 
had been absent for several days, and she did not know 
whither he was gone. The parky however insisted on 
searching the house, which they did without finding the 
man. They then quitted it, and went to mnke some 
other visits with which they were charged, i )ne of the 
party returned very soon, and finding the hoiise-door 
open, went in. He looked about, but saw no oite -y and 
then hastening up stairs to a room on the first floor, he 
knocked at the Pftunel of a wsdnscot^ and said ^'Open, 
open, quickly." Ilie pannel was accordingly opened, and 
a dottbte-barreBed pii^l diseheopged at the same mommit 
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from within, but happily it did ho injury to the person 
on the outside; the master of the house, at the same 
time, came forU) from his hidin^place. ** How," cried 
his visitor, ''I came to save you, and you would kill me.** 
— ^Tlien addressing himself to the wife, whom the report 
of the pistol had brought thither in an instant — ** Hear 
me, madam,** said he, ''I have only associated myself 
with those men who were recently here, that J may save 
my fellow-citizens as much as lies in my power. As we 
were searching your house, I observed a strong emotion 
in your countenance, and a tremor in all your frame, as 
we passed this spot, and I had no doubt, therefore, tbait 
your husband was concealed within. This occasioned 
my speedy return, to warn you, that your good man is 
not in safety as long as he remains in this house, or eveil 
in the town. It is not doubted but that he is here ; and 
, you will never cease to be troubled with like visits till he 
shall be found. I will, however, engage to procure you 
the means of escape,** added he, turning to tlie man, ** if 
you dare confide in me.** This was not a situation in 
ivhich to hesitate on accepting such an offer, and with 
tears and thanks it was embraced both by the husband 
and wife. It was now djusk, and the benevolent visitor 
said he would return in about half an hour, and take the 
man with him to his own house, where he nught remain 
in perfect security till means could be found for him to 
quit the town. This was accordingly done, and, a few 
nights after, he was consigned to a Genoese vessel, which 
carried him in safety out of the republic. 
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In the town of Marseilles, during the reign of terror, 
a letter was found, which, in the eyes of the Bruti and 
Scavola of those times, inculpated tiie writer of the fatal 
crime of aristocracy. The name with which it was signed 
was one w^l known in Marseilles ; and a person of that 
name, far advanced in years, was immediately seized and 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal. The letter 
was shown him, and he was asked whether he knew the 
hand-writing. He looked at it; he saw instantly that it 
was the hand-writing of his only son, and his affrighted 
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ianguiatioQ ffepreseated to him tiiat wm ineriteMy lest 
a tiSd letter ihoold be traced to him. His purmitatt affee- 
tiaosp stronger than any personal appKhensions for Imh* 
self, suggertied his auawer; and he ref^ied in a fern aii4 
roMlnte tone» ** Yes, it was his 43mm writing.** hi this 
airowal his condcmnaition was pMoewiced) and the next 
morning be fell by ^l»e hands of the executioner, e»ilt* 
' ing insmdly, no doubt, in his last moment^ that he ixA 
tossM^his child. 

Th^'^pn, being absent from the town, was ignorant of 
what passed, till on his return the next day he leamed 
hii f)ither*s fate. His feelings on leamnig it, consdottB 
as he must be that he was himself the innooent cause of 
it, may he conceited, hut eannot be described. To own 
the truth, however, could be of no use in repairing the 
past, and woidd have rendered the noble saonfiee his fli- 
ther had made of no avail : he therefore guarded the se* 
cmt careAiUy in his own bosom till a change of systen 
permitted his revealing the story. Then did he pay the 
tribute due to the memory of such a parent, by publidi- 
ing to the world the magnanimous conduct which hfi^ 
occasioned his fall. 

Another instance of courage and magnanimity perfasp9 
even more extraordinary, even more deserving of adnu* 
ration, since it was a person who had not so great ad> 
vantages of education, and who had not a motive so 
powerful as parental affection to excite it, must n<it be 
omitted. 

A lady of Marseilles, about to emigrate, wished before 
her depkrture to place a considerable property in plate, 
linen, trinkets, wearing-apparel, and other arncles, in a 
place cf safety. To bury iu cellars was become so com- 
mon, that they were now among the first places searched 
on any suspicion of concealed treasures j and to conv^ 
the things out of the house even by small portions at a 
time, without being discovered, was a thing out of all 
hope. What then was to be done ?— ^e consulted with 
an old and fkithfiil servant, who, during a great number 
of years that lie had been in the femify, had given such 
repested proofe of his fidelity and attachment to it^ tJiat 
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she pitted •bbounded omtfideDce in him. He advised 
her to pack the things in trunks, and deporit theai in « 
garret at one eiid <»f the hodse f then to wall vp tkd door 
hrto it^ and new plaster over the whole roost adjokiifig^ 
■o as to leave no traces by which it coald be difoovered 
t|MLt it Iwd any covnmmieatioii with anolfatr apaiiMeiit. 
TlBoB adviee waa follilrwed, and the phw executed with- 
eat the privacy of any other persen than the hmm who 
wggeBtea it He kinaelf walled up the dootuway, and 
piaaleted over the eutcr r«ioni ; and; when aM was ikiiaii- 
ed^ the lady deported^ leaving the care of her hiMue en- 
tiMly lohitii. 

Shortly aflef her dmartare, the servant Mcevved a visit 
§mm the miaiieipri oficery who cane vrith a pavty of hie 
nyniudoiis to search Ibe heme, as beloMgiiw to an emi- 
giranft^ and saapected of eontaidiBg « consideraMe pro* 
pofty. .They exfladned every raon^ every closet, every 
plaoe> in tie honse^ bat noliuag of any value was to 
be di80efmred:-i-saine lasgcf afiiele» of Ihniituve, whic%» 
eould not convcnieBtiy be disposed 9i^ and vrhi<ii. it was 
fudged better to leave, in order to save appearances^ were 
tiieoBhrtiiuigvtobefeund. Tlie officer said that it waa 
impostible tiM other things csadd be conveyed away, and 
ttreatcued the servant wiUs tiie ntaaost severity of justlco 
if he would net eonftss where tiiey wens eoneeSiied. H^ 
hirwever, constantly denied aa^ kne^pHedge of the nsalter; 
and said^ that if any tldng had been concealed, the secret 
waa unknown to hinu. Tliia did not satisfy tiie officer; 
but finding he could make no impression on tile man, he 
eanritfd him befMse the coDsmane. Here he was again 
iDftaraogalad^ and menaced even with the guillotine if he 
dM not oQHtei where his mirtres^s property was coii^ 
cealed ; but his ocsolutifln still remained un^aken ; he 
ateftdiAy adheiod to his first assertion, that if any. thing 
was ooncealed it was witfaont his knowledge ; till at 
length; tfie officers^ briicviag it impossible tliat if be reaXlf 
were in poSManon of the secret, ne could retain it wiw 
the ter of deafit before his eyes^ weie persuaded that he 
vraa notin his nnftress-a coDcfidenoe; and dismissed hka. 
They obliged .hinv how ^ wei » to quit the hoasev md'a crea^ 
ture of iMmmmi waapfaMadin it* Agate and ^gaiii i« 
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was searched, hut to no purpose y nor was the real tntth 
ever suspected. 

But when the career of the terrorists was closed by 
tlie (all of their leaders, the faithful servant, who beheld 
their downfall with exultation, as his own triumph, on a 
representation of his case to the new magistracy, was re- 
placed in his trust in the house of his mistress. Some 
little time after, a person came to him one day, who saifd 
that he was sent on the part of his mistress; that, as she 
was unable at present to return, she wished some trunks 
which she had left concealed to be sent to her, as they coulc 
now be moved with safety ; and she had described to bints 
he said, the place and manner in which they wer^ cpK& 
cealed, to the end that, if any misfortune had hs^pene^ 
to the servant, he might know where to find them. H^ 
tlien detailed all the particulars relative to their conceal 
ment^ with so much accuracy, that the servant, seeinf 
him in full possession of the secret, could not doubt of tsi^ 
being really charged with the mission he assumed. I^^ 
thereifore opened, the room, and assisted in conveying 
away the trunks; after which he was informed by tlx< 
emissary, that his mistress had given orders, as there wn^ 
now nothing of consequence left in the house, that i^ 
should be shut up, and he must maintain himself as well 
as he .could. This was almost a heart-breaking stroke 
to the faithful servant; but no appeal could 1^ made 
against the will of his mistress, ana he took to ^e tnde 
of a cobler, which he had learned in his infoncy, to gain 
himself a livelihood. 

A long time lapsed without any thing more hmg 
heard of the lady ; when at length she appeared, and was 
in the utmost consternation at learning what had passed. 
She declared that she had never given a commission to 
anyone to demand her property; nor could she conceive 
how the impostor had arrived at the knowledge necessary 
for carrying on jthe fraud he had practised. The only 
way in which she could account for the misfortune was, 
that thinking there was no necessity in a foreign country 
to guard her secret inviolably, she might perhaps have 
talloed of it indiscreetly before some one who liad thought 
it worth his while to take a journey to Marseilles to pos- 
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sess himself fraudulently of her. property. She acknow- 
edged at the same time, that the fraud was so artfully 
:c>Litriyedy that the servant was fully absolved for havins 
>^en the dupe of it ; and the poverty in which he had 
ived ever since, perfectly exonerated him from the sus- 
»i<:rion of having been any thing else but a dupe in the 
^-finaiir.— iJiVf. 



REMARKABLE TRIAL FOR MURDER. 
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In consequence of certain arrangements made in the 
a.sreement for an estater the property of a bankrupt, which 
^^ODsieur S. of MarseilQles, had purchased, he had taken 
^pon himself to be responsible for certain of the bank- 
'Hipt's debts, and among others, one of ten thousand livres 
"•^ a Monsieur M. who was also of Marseilles. After Mon- 
sieur S. had agreed for the purchase of the estate, he 
found that he had involved himself in a disagreeable si-, 
"Nation by haying become responsible for these debts, and 
'that he was in some danger of becoming a bankrupt him- 
self. He had recourse therefore to tlie creditors, and» 
^fter several conferences, all of them. Monsieur M. ex- 
cepted, consented to a compromise for their claims, and 
to accept two thirds of the respective sums due to them, 
as an acquittal of the whole. Monsieur M. said that he 
had a wife and three young children, that the ten thou- 
^Jd livres owing to him by Monsieur S. was his whole 
fortune, and that it was impossible for him to consent to 
the relinquishment of any part of it. That it was not a 
<luestion of bankruptcy; that Monsier S. had voluntarily 
^l^en tlie debts upon himself, and that he must insist upon, 
^e whole sum being paid. Thus matters went on for 
some time. Monsieur M. often demanding his money, and 
Monsieur S. constantly refusing to pay him unless he 
would consent on the receipt of two thirds to sign an ac- 
guittal for the whole, as the other creditors had done. 
^ut on this point Monsieur M. was inflexible, and had an 
*"»doubted right to Jt)e soj he was the best judge of his 

M 
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own itffidH, and wfacfthet Ite cotik^ or "vltmlct nMe Ae 
■Berificedeftted; nor did it necesluarHyfbJtoyt bectulethe 
^tfcer creditors had ahoy/m great ibrbearance fowarrls 
Monsieur 9. thatt he must & the sam^: fli6 satonfice 
made was a voltmtarf act on their part, one to wfaicfa 
Mdnaiettr S. had not eve* the shadow of a cHdik The 
truth was» that he had expected the purchase of the estatr 
to prove a very profitable speculation, in which he found 
himself mistaken ; but this was his own fault entirely, 
and it was hard upon the creditors that they were to 8itf« 
fer for his folly. 

At length, after repeated visfts made by Monsieur M. 
to demand his money. Monsieur S. ordered his servanti 
if he should call again not to admit him into the hoas6 
Monsieur M. heariftg of ibn, was extremely incensed, and 
Went out one morning, saying, as he quitted fai!B own 
htntue, that he WouHl halve h» money, or it should be 
worse fbt Mottsiem' S. He repaired to the house of tiie 
hitter, where, knoddug at the door, he was told fliat 
Monsieur S. was- not at home. He said he knew that 
was not true, and without fhrther ceremony proceeded 
Qilwatds to the <loor of the room tA which Monsieur S. 
tt s ually sat, and openhig it found hitn ttiere. What pas- 
sed betweeft them, as there was no wi t ness present, restr 
•ilfy en the affirmations of the two gentlemen', which 
Were in direct opposition to each otlier. The only thing 
known for certain is, that the report of a pistol was heara 
in the room, and in a moment affcer Monsieur S. rushed 
ent of his own house in great agitation, and, rin^ng vio- 
lently at the door of his next neighbour, begged some o^ 
^e people of the house to come tor his assistance, ibr 
Monsieur M. had shot himself. 

A concourse of people was soon assembled at Monsieur 
S.*8^ where Monsieur M. was found lying on the fiooi' 
desperately wounded, but stilt aSive, and in his perfiect 
senses^ with a discharged pistol lying by him. On being 
«Siked how he came into that situation, he said that Mou- 
rieur S. had nnurdered him. A surgeon aiidr the magis- 
trate were instantly sent for, and, on the wound being 
examined, it was found that a ball had entered between 
the fifih and sixth rib, on the right side, which hadF par- 
sed throtigh>the body in a diagonal direction^ and come 
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oat at the left fa^ Mowneur M. wm c^uried to his owa 
house^ and Mpnfiieiir S. was talwp into cua^y, €» 4|ie 
charge of h»!mg fired tlpe pistol which had gjiwn the 
wouiftd. MoDsieiur M. hvcd for thirty-ttx hofurs and theaa 
expired, retaioiiig his senses almost to the last movmvl^ 
and constantly affinniiig that Monsieur 8. had winpdieced 
him. Mojuieur S. stremnoMsly denied the chafge^ and a# 
constantly affinned that Monsknur M. was his own nmr- 
derer* He had, he said* demanded ids moniey wilh fio^ 
lent greats a^d imprecaitioos^ and on his (Monsieur S/s) 
still ne&iaing to pay more than the same proportion which 
had 4^eeo paid to the other creditors. Monsieur M. dre«^ 
% pistol from his pocl^et and shot himself. 

An afl^aif of such a nature c^ course became instantly 
the universal topic of conversation at Marseilles^ and in- 
expr^ei^ibj^e wa^ the warmth with whiph persons espoused 
the cft^se of the one or the other party. Monsieur S. had 
till this affair maintained a very resectable chamoterv 
and the advocates for him condemned Monsijeur M. with 
great severity lor not accepting the same compromise at 
had Ibeen acoqited by Ihe oth^ creditors, saying that it 
wa9 highly unreasonable in him to e^qiect to receive bmnw 
thap they had done: that he was a man of a very violent 
temp^, whereas Monsieur S. was remarkably mild and 
placid ; and that it was much more probable that in a fit 
of passifld, on finding he could not accomi^ish his pur-> 
pose, he should destroy himself, than that Monsieur 1^ 
fdiouid be guilty of an act of violence so contrary to his 
nature- They ajlegied, besides^ that Monsieur M. though 
he knew that he could not Hve, constantly refused to oon-' 
fess liimself and to receive the last sacraments, whkh 
afforded a strong presumption that he dared not go 
trough this solemn act of devotion, conscious as he was 
at the moment, that he was guilty of an offence so hewous 
as to ancnbe to another the crime which he himself had 
perpetrated. 

The partisans of Monsieur M. contended, that, as to 
the matter of confessing, the deceased had not perempto? 
rily refused it. When asked if he would not have a eon^ 
fessor sent for, he answered that he was then too much 
agitated to go through an act of sudi solemnity, and tiiat 
hi most wait fill he ahould be more composed. Tha^ t^e* 

M« 
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sidesy in order to receive absolution, he must say that he 
heartily forgave Monsieur Si and should he say this, he 
must be guilty of falsifying his real sentiments: that 
the complicated injuries he had received from Monsieur 
S. were so great and so recent, that he had really not bad 
time to bring his mind into such a state as that he could 
say with sincerity he forgave him. Nor indeed could 
it be expected, all the circumstances considered, that 
Monsieur M. should attain any decree of composure of 
mind in the short time that he lived after he received the 
wound 'y — how must his feelings as a husband and a father 
be awakened at the idea of leaving a wife and three young 
children, with no other means of support than this very 
money, which he had not been able to obtain from his 
unfeeling debtor ? It was besides a thing wholly incredible 
that Monsieur M. should make away with himself; for, 
what end was it to answer ? on the contrary, he had 
strong reasons for wishing to live ; whereas there was an 
obvious reason why Monsieur S. should wish to get rid of 
him. That at any rate Monsieur S. was acting dishonestly \ 
towards him, in withholding from him money which was 
legally his due ; and a man who would perisist in such an 
act of dishonesty, rendered himself very liable to the sus- 
picion, that he might not scruple to proceed to another 
act still more atrocious. 

Thus was the atfair discussed in private companies, 
while in the mean time Monsieur S. was detained in con- 
finement till the time of his trial>arrived. The court was 
uncommonly crowded on the oi^asion, and all the friends 
and relations of Monsieur S. eveh to his son and daughter, 
made a point of attending to show that they considered 
him as an innocent and injured man. The criminal tri- 
bunal consisted of five judges, with the Procureur Imperial, 
as he was then called, the officer who carried on the pro- 
secution. The prisoner was conducted into court between 
two gens-d'armes, who sat on each side of him during the 
trial, the gaoler of the prisoh in which he had been con- 
fined attending. As there was a vast number of witnesses 
to examine, the trial lasted between seven and eight 
hours. 

The principal evidence against tlie prisoner was the 
deposition of the deceased, which had been taken b^ore 



tk^ proper niagMratos, ^nd which was dear apd circpm* 
staatbU^-^tliat of t}iis s\Mtgeoii who had attended up^il 
him,-*— and th^it of a man who was one of the finst that 
eutered t^e room where the wo^inded mi^i w^a lying* 
after aasistance had been called. The deppsitiou of the 
^ece^fied was* that on the morning of the fiital aifair» when 
he ha4 ma4e hie wsiy to Monsieur S/s room, in spite of 
the oppositipn of the servants* he again demw4e4 his 
inopeyy menacing Monsoeur S. with a legal prosecntion if 
he should pejrsist in refusing to pay it ^ that after some ajr 
jtercatiofiy Monsieur S. rose froqi his ses^t and went into » 
c|c^t, whence he returned almost imiqediatelv with 4 
pa^r cNfpistol9 in his hm^ds; that he (Monsieur M,) ^larm^ 
ed 9t seeing the pistpls, turned ^hort roundt intending to 
Uiy liipjd on Monneur S. when at the same instant he re- 
ceive the contents of one in his body ; that he instantly 
fell, when M.onaieur S. threw the discharged pistol on 
th^ flODr, and nm hastily out oi the room* nor did he^see 
jbim any mw$ till after a crpwd of people were asjaembled 
In the house- The surgeon said^ that the place where 
Ibe ball had entered was in such a position^ and the di« 
rection it had taken was such, that it was impossible the 
deceased could have fired it himself. The third evidence 
deposed, that, besides the discharged pistol, which was 
lying by the side of the deceased, there was, when he 
went into the ro<Mn, anolher pistigl. loaded, lying on the 
ground at a JitUe distance from him, which it was impos- 
sible to suppose could have been laid there by the de^ 
e^M^ 9 it had much more the appearance of having been 
thrown down in haste by the piisoner, eager to get out of 
the room^ «nd not considering what a^^pM^arfince a pistol 
m found would have. Many other witnesses were called 
on the part of the prosecution i but their evidence in ge» 
^end consisted only of trifling, circumstances, tendhig to 
sonQhor^ite the b^ief that Mpnsieur S. was the person 
9¥ko had fired the pistol, 

The most material evidence brought in ^vour of the 
arisoiier, was that of % eentinel who was upon guard ^t 9, 
howe near his» and that of a young mftn^ a cleric in some 
j^bliG ofice» who lodged «l9o very near. The eentinel 
a^id, tl^t he saw Mfmsma 8* come out of hi« hsme in 
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house of his next door neighfoour ; that he "heard the re- 
port of a pistol, which seemed to come from the house of 
the prisoner, but that the prisoner himself was alresidy at 
the door of his own house when the pistol was fijrecl. 
The clerk lived but two <ioors from Monsieur S/s house, 
the latter being the last house on one side of a square, 
forming the corner house to a street that led out of the 
square, and tlie house in which the clerk lodged being 
the second on the side that formed the angle of thesquare^ 
with that Monsieur S. This young man said, that as K^ 
was sitting in his room writing, he was alarmed by heair- 
ing the report of a pistol, when, instantly hastening toth»^ 
window, he saw Monsieur S. then ringing violently at hJ^J^ 
neighbour's door, and that it was impossible, from the vev^ 
short interval which had elapsed between hearing the pi^^ 
tol and seeing Monsieur S. that the latter should ha^^< 
been in the room when the pistol was fired. 

A very eloquent defence was made for him by a vetry 
jMe advocate, which remained unanswered by the oth^' 
side, they declining to -employ counsel. The event vr^ 
that Monsieur S. was acquitted, and discharged in tfti^ 
court — Ibid, 



SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 



Lord S. was tlie favourite of George 11. and one of the 
Generals of the English army at the battle of Dettingen. 
The dispositions of Marshal de Noailles were so judicious, 
that nothing but the impetuosity of a subordinate French 
officer saved the Allied Army from destruction, and even 
gave them an unexpected victory. The consequence was, 
that Lord S. who was the only person that «eemed to be 
sensible of the unskilful movements of the allies, but whose 
sentiments were disregarded, lost the favour of his sove- 
reign, and retired from the army in disgust. On' his ar- 
rival in London, he proposed to reside on his ^ate in 
Scotland ; but some days before his intended depai-ture, 
he received a letter in a very extraordinary stile, calcu- 
lated at once to stimulate curiosity, in a mind not easily 
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daunted. It desired an interview at a particular time and^ 
I^ice, upon business of the utmost importance, and requi- 
riag^ hhn to come ^unattended. His Lordship, who did 
Bot pay immediate attention to this letter, received a se- 
cond, flie next day, in terms still more enereetic. This 
second summons appeared too singular to be disregarded. 
Lord S. therefore, went to the place appointed, without 
any attendants, but not unarmed ; nor was he absolutely 
devoid of fear, when he entered one of the bye-places^ 
in the metropolis, that most commonly indicate the resi- 
dence of poverty and wretchedness. He went up a dirty 
staircase into a garret, where, by the glimmering light, 
he perceived a man, stretched upon a bed, with every 
appearance of extreme old age. " My Lord," said this 
nnexpected object, " I was impatient to see you. I have 
heard of your fame. Be Seated : you have nothing to 
apprehend from a man a hundred and twenty-five years 
old." Lord S. sat down, waiting with the utmost impa- 
tience for the unravelling of this extraordinary adventure, 
y^hile the centenary proceeded to inquire, whether his 
Lordship had not occasion for certain writings that related 
^ his family and his fortune. * Yes,* replied his Lordship 
J^ith emotion, * I want certain papers, the loss of which. 
"^ deprived me of a great part of my inheritance.*'*— 
** There," returned the old man, giving him the key of a 
^^^I casket, *♦ there are these writings deposited." — 
fK ^ whom,* said his Lordship, the moment he discovered 
*"e treasure, * to whom am I indebted for this inestimable 
favour?* — ^**Oh, my son,** replied the did man, ** come» 
^'^d embrace your great grandfather."—* My great grand- 
ptlier !' interrupt^ his Lordship, with inexpressible as- 
^^tiishment. But how much more was he astonished, 
^^en this ancestor informed him that he was the masked 
^^s^cutioner of King Charles L " An insatiable thirst ot 
^^ugeance,** continued he, " impelled me to this abomi- 
^^l)le crime. I had been treated, as I imagined, with 
**ie highest indignity by my sovereign. I suspected him 
^^ having seduced my daughter. I sacrificed every sense 
*^f loyalty and virtue to revenge this imai^inary injury. I 
filtered into all the designs of Cromwell and his associates : 
* paved the way to his usurpation: I even refined 
^n vengeance : I solicited Cromwell to let me be the 



exectttiauer, tp fill iw the measure of my gujH: 
vnhappy Kiog kuew, before the fat^i blow* this mm 
wa9 v> inflict it From that day oiy soiil tu^t bteen a 
to (iistractioQ and remprse. J have bee9 an ei^i|e« a yi 
tary outcast, in Europe aud Aai^ Pieai* fpmap^^orf! } 
Heaveo, as if to puoisd loe with severer rigour* has 
loured |n^ eKiatence beyond t^ ordinary t^rm of ns 
This casket is th^ only remains of my fiortuue* I 
here to end my i^^retched d^ys : 1 bad h/said of yp» 
^^ce at court, so much the reverse of what your vj 
merited ; and I was desirous, befi^ I breathed wy 
to contribute thus to your welfare. J^U the retiMTu 
U^ thfit vou leave me to my wretched faie, wA si 

r!ar to the memory of one, whose Ippg, long repei^ 
hope, may at la9t expiate his crime." — Loid 8f ean 
pressed his hoary aucestor to retire witb him to 3ool 
^nd there to hve> for the remainder of his day% under 
tious name. He lone withstood all these eut^aties 
wearied out, at length, by importunity, b^ couseuti 
l*ather seemed to consent. The oe^t day, however, 
his Lordship returned, he fin^d that his repeutaut 
grandfather had quitte4 ^^ apot; ^ud, Qotwit^sta 
fdl the researches that wore qii^de, hif f^l^ rem9 
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JOHN CALAS. 
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murder of Calas, committed at Toulouse^ by the 
justice, on tiie Qth of March» 1772i is one of the 
gular events which can be offered to the attention 
iresent age, or of posterity. We soon forget the 
that perish in battle, not only t>ecause their lot is 
itable consequence of war, but because those who 
ihe fate of arms might have slain their enemies, 
i^e not perished without defending themselves, 
the danger and the advantage are equal, our as- 
ent ceases, and even our pity is weakened ; but if 
ler of ah innocent family is delivered into the 
f error, of passion, or of fanaticism \ if the accused 
efence but his virtue ; if his judges have nothing 
ihend from his death but the imputation of error j 
an murder him by their sentence with impunity, 
! public voice is raised; every one fears for him- 
see that no man can hold his life in any security 
tribunal erected w.ith a view to guard the lives 
ns;^ and tve all unite iii demanding vengeance. 
IS strange affair, religion, suicide, and parricide 
en blended. The questions were, whether a fa- 
1 mother had strangled their own son to obtain 
ur of God? Whether a brotber had strangled 
ther, or a friend his friend; and whether the 
lad the guilt of having broken on the wheel an 
t father, or of having saved a guilty mother, bro- 
1 friend ? 
Calas, at the age of sixty-eisht, had been in the 
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busiiiesB of a merchant at Touloiue for forty years, and 
was considered by ali those who had lived with him as a 
good father. He and his wife were protestants, and so 
were sM his children except one, who ]ia4 afciurdl he- 
^y, and to whom he allowed a small annuity. He was 
to far removed from that absurd fenaticism which breaks 
all social bonds, that he i^^oved the conversion of bis 
ton Louis Calas, and had kept in the house for thirty 
years a female servant who was a zealous catholic, and 
who had brought up all his children* 

One of the sons of John Galas, called Mark Anthony, 
was a man of letters. He was deemed a person of a rest- 
less, melancholy, and violent disposition. This yoi^ng. 
man, not being aUe to manage or to succeed in merean- 
tile business, for which he was not qualified, and not 
being admitted as advocate or counsel, because a eertifi- 
cate of his being a cathoiic was necessary, retolved to 
put an end to Ms life, and communicated his design to 
one of his friends. He strengthened his res(^ution by 
reading eyery thing that had h^en written on suicide. 

In short, hkving lost his money one day at pla^, he wan 
determined by that circumstance to execute his design. 
A ^end of his, as well as of the family, called Layatss^ 
MTived from Bourdeauic in the evening. He was a yontl^ 
of the age of nineteen, remarkable for the candour and 
sWeetness of bis manners, and the son <^a celebrated. ad« 
vocate at Toidoqse. He supped, by a kind of accident, 
at the house of Galas. The iatiier, the mother, Mark 
Anthony, the eldest, and Peter the second son, were of the 
company. After supper, they witlidrew into a littJe hall^ 
and Mark Anihony disappeared. When the young La- 
vaiase tiad taken his leave, and Peter Galas was accom- 
panying him down stairs, they found Mark Ai^thony 
stripped to his shirt, and hanging at the door of fjie ware- 
house. His clothes were folded ai>d laid on the counter i 
his ahirt was but a little discomposed ^ his hair was ^arf - 
fully combed, and tiis body had neither wpui|ds nor 
bruises^. 

* After the bodj was. carried to the town-honiie, it bad only a ycr^t^ 4)9 
the tip of the qok aod a spot ou the hteast,otcasioped by the uuidv9rtsB<!» 
of thoea who canried it. 
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We shall mot hete repeat Ute derails of What p£u»sed out 
this occasid^, giveft by the adrocafes; we shall not at- 
tempt to diescrihe ^e grief imd (j^spair of the father and 
mothfet^ Who0^ cries were heard through the neighbour- 
lK»od. Lat^sasnd and Peter Calas, in a state little shoit' of 
£^raietk>n, ran ia bring i!^rgeons and officers of justice. 

White* ftey were acquitting* themselves of this duty; 
whit^ ihti ikther and mother were sobbing and' shedding 
tears firom the bitterest grief, the people of Toulouse 
crowded rbund flie house. They are superstitious and 
pMsid&ate ', each of them would regard as a monster, a 
broUiei^ who Was not of the same religion with him. It 
was at Toia}ot»e that solemn thanks were offered up to 
God for the dea^ of Henry IH. and' that an engagement 
was entered Mo upon oath, to cut the throat of the first 
pet»m who shocdd speak of acknowledging the title of 
the great and good Henry FV. That city continues a 
yearly soJemmty, in which, by a procession, and by feiix 
ds jeie, they celebrate the day in which, two centuries 
tfg^ tSiey massacred font thousand citizens for the n^isfb'r- 
tttiMf of heresy. Six edicts of council have been issued in 
Vain tcf forbid fhe^ odious festivals. The inhabitants of 
TeollMi^ eoiitinue tc^ rejoice in them, as those of a better 
StepdSifloni -^oxM in the €^mes of Flora, 
'■ ^me fanatie among the populace exclaimed, that John 
Cadas bad' hstnged his own' son. That exclamation being 
refleated, was unantimously assented to in a moment. It 
was* added by some persons, that the deceased young man 
nl^t)> have made his abjaration the following day, but 
that hii todily, assisted by the young Lavaisse, had put 
him toj death out of hatred to the CathoKc religion. liiis 
was admitted beyond doubt. The whole cil^ was per- 
saaded, that it is a prmciple of religion among the pro« 
testiottS^ t^f aftither and mother should assassinate their 
sdi^iftiienr he entertained any thoughts of being converted. 
When the min(£i of men are once set in motion, it is 
not eaf^ to sfi^ t3i^em; It was supposed, that the pirotes« 
tmts o^LangtKdbc had assembled me preceding evening ^ 
that ttiey hwl chosen by a plurality of voices an execu- 
tioner of their sect ; thait the choice had ftillen on voung^ 
Lavaii^ ; that the young man, in four-and-twenty hours; 
had recei^'ed the news of his election, and had travelled 
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from Bourdeaux to aid John Galas, his wife» and his apa 
Peter, to murder a friend, a son, and a brother. 

Sieur David, sheriff of Toulouse, roused by these ru- 
mours, and wishing to haVe the merit of a prompt execu- 
tion, instituted a process contrary to the rules and. laws 
observed on such occasions. The family of Galas, La- 
vaisse, and the catholic servant, were put in irons. 

A monitory letter enjoining liiose who knew any thing 
of this aflfair to reveal it, and which was no less iniquitous 
than the process, was published. They went further — - 
Mark Anthony Galas died a Galvinist; and if he had put 
an end to his own life, his body should have been dragged 
through the streets ; but he was buried with the greatest 
pomp in the church of St. Etienne, though the curat* 
protested against it as the greatest profanation. 

There are in Languedoc four fraternities ofpenitent^ 
the white, the blue, the grey, and the black. These br^>- 
thers wear a large cowl and a mask of cloth, with tivo 
holes to see through. They had hopes to engage Duke 
Fitz-James, the conimandant of the province, to becom* 
one of their body, but he refused Uiem. The order of 
white brothers celebrated a solemn service at the inter- 
ment of Marie Anthony Galas, as if he had died a martyr. 
'No festival sacred to a real martyr was ever observed 
with more solemnity j but the pomp of it was terrible: 
they placed on a magnificent scaffold a skeleton, which 
they could cause to move, that represented Mark An- 
thony Galas holding ^ palm in one hand, and in the other 
a pen, with which he was to have signed his abjuration 
of heresy, but which, in effect, wrote the death-warrant 
of his unhappy father. 

There was but one step further to be taken with the 
poor youth who had put an end to his life, and that was 
canonization. The people considered him a^ a saint; 
some invoked; some prayed at his shrine; others re-- 
quested miracles, and others related those which he had 
performed. A monk drew out some of his t-eeth, in or- 
der to be in possession of durable relicks. A dev<rf«e, 
who had been dea^ said he had heard tiie sound of the 
bells; and a priest, who had received a stroke of an apo- 
plexy, was cured on taking only an ejnetic. They pre- 
pai'^d narratives of tliese miracles. Th^ author of thi» 
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itccocmt has an attested case of a young man who lost the 
^ of his understanding by remaining wiiole nights in 
prayer on the tomb of this new saint, and not obtaining 
^y of the miracles which he implored. 

Some of the magistrates were of the fraternity of white 
penitents. This circumstance insured the death of John 
Cabs. 

The minds of men were particularly inclined to his 
punishment by the approach of that singular f^tival, in 
which tlie inhabitant of Toulouse recognized the mas- 
sacre of four thousand Huguenots; the year 176'i was 
their secular year. They prepared throughout the city 
the apparatus of this solemnity. This fired the imagina- 
tions of the people, which were already warmed. They 
publicly saicl, that the scaffold on which Calas was to be 
broken on the wheel, would be the greatest ornament of 
the festival, and that Providence had prepared this vic- 
tim as a sacrifice to our holy religion. Many persons 
^ve heard and attested this kind of discourse. It seems 
hardly credible at this time, when philosophy has made 
80 great a progress, and when a hundred academies are 
Writing to meliorate our manners. Fanaticism, irritated 
by the success of reason, struggles under it with uncom- 
*«on rage. 

Thirteen judges assembled every day to try that cause. 
There was no proof of guilt *, indeed, there could be none 
against the family of Calas : but feise religion furnished 
^hat would serve as such. Six judges insisted long and 
violently, that John Calas, his son Peter, and young La- 
'^itee, should l>e broken on the wheel, and that the wife 
^ Cidas should be burnt. The other seven, something 
'wjre moderate, wished to have the affair examined into, 
^his occasioned long and repeated debates. One of the 
judges, convinced of the innocence of the accused, and 
^n of the impossibility of their hating committed the 
^rtme, spoke warmly in their favour j he opposed the 
^al of humanity to that of cruelty. He became the pub- 
lic advocate of the family of Calas, throughout Toulouse, 
^hepe the constant clamour of false religion required the 
|>lood of those unfortunate persons. Another of the 
judges, remarkable for his violence, was provoked by 
^heir being defended, and used more zeal and industry in 
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inflaming the city against them. In »hort, this contest 
grew so warm, that both the judges were obUged to4t- 
cline their attendance on business, and to retire into the 
country. 

But unfortunately, the judge most favourable to Calas, 
bad the delicacy to persist in his absence ; and the other 
returned to give his voice against persons whom it had 
not been decent for him to sit in judgment upon. His 
voice was fatal to the pretended criminal, who was con- 
demned by eight against five ; ,oiie out of the six judges 
favourable at the commencement, after long persuaaou, 
being brought over to the more severe and cruel party. 

It might be expected, when parricide was the crime 
imder consideration -, or when the father of a family was 
to be delivered up to a horrible punishment, that the 
judgment against him should have been unanimous, be- 
cause the proofs of so extraordinary a crime should be 
evident to all the world. The least doubt in such a case 
should make a judge tremble, who was preparing to pro- 
nounce a sentence of death. The weakness of our reason> 
and insufficiency of our laws, are daily perceived. But 
in what instance can we point out and lament the 
>vretched tenure of human happiness, if not where the 

greponderance of a single voice condemns a citizen to be 
roken alive on the wheel ? At Athens, a sentence of 
death could not be pronounced, but by- the judgment of 
a majority of fifty voices. This only proves what we 
have Ions known without efifect, that £he Greeks were 
wiser and more humane than we are. 

It must appear impossible, that John Calas,. a maa 
sixty-eight years old, whose legs had long been swoln 
and feeble, should alone have strangled or hung up a Mm 
who was but eight-and-twenty, and who was a youth of 
uncommon strength. He must have been assisted in the 
execution of such a design by his wife, by his son Peter, 
l>y Lavaisse, and by the servant. They had been toge- 
ther the whole of the evening in which tJie fatal event 
took place. But this supposition was as absurd as the 
former ^ for how could it be supposed, that a servant who 
was a zealous catholic, would suffer Huguenots to assas- 
sinate a young man brought up by her, as a punishment 
for being attached to the reUgion t>f . that very servant } 
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Ko^^ could it be supposed, that Lavaisse should come 
tvith the utmost expedition from Bourdeaux to murder 
his iViendy of whose conversion he was ignorant ? Who 
will imagine^ that a tender and affectionate mother should 
lay violent hands on her own son ? And how, even sup- 
posing them all agreed, could ihey put to death by hang- 
ing, a young man, whose strength wa» equal to that of 
all of them, without long and violent struggles ; without 
cries or groans, which would have brought the neigh- 
bourhood together, and without leaving marks of violence 
on the bodies or even the clothes of the combatants ? 

It must have been evident, if the crime was committed, 
t:hat all the persons accused were equally culpable, for it 
appeared they had been tx>gether the whole evening. It 
was evident^ the father alone could not have qommitted 
it ;. and yet the decree of the judgesVondemned the fatheir 
alone to perish on the wheel. 

The. motive of this proceeding was as inconceivable as 
that the crime should have been committed. The judges 
who were resolved on the punishment of John Galas, en- 
deavoured to persuade tlie others, that the feeble old man 
would not be able to sustain the torments inflicted on 
him ; and that under the hands of the executioner, he 
would confess his crime, and that of his accomplices. 
They were confounded when the old man dying on the 
wheel appealed to Grod as the witnejw of his innocence, 
and prayed that he would pardon his judges. 

They were obliged to issue a second decree, which 
contradicted the first, and by which the mother, her son 
Peter, young Lavaisse and the servant, were to be en- 
larged. But, being told that the one discredited the 
other, that they condemned themselves, that all the ac- 
cused had been together during the whole time in which 
the murder was supposed to have been committed, they 
discharged the surviving prisoners, and thereby plainly 
proved the innocence of the father who had been exe- 
cuted. To preserve some appearaiice of consistency, 
they banished Peter Galas. This seems to have been as 
absurd as the rest of their conduct 5 for Peter Galas was 
either guilty or innocent of the death of his brother : if 
be was guilty, he should have been broken on the wheel 
as w^Il as his father; if he was innocent, it was wrong to 
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banish him. But the judges, alarmed by the unjust. 
punishment of the old man, and aiTected by the tender 
piety with which he died, imagined they might save their 
honour, by inducing the world to believe theysbewed 
mercy to the son; as if this pretended mercy could ap- 
pear otherwise than an act of prevarication; and they 
believed that the banishment of this young man, who 
was poor and friendless, would be a matter of no conse- 
quence, and could be but a small act of injustice, in 
comparison with that which they had the misfortune of 
committing. 

They began by menacing Peter Calas in his dungeon, 
by treating him as his father had been treated, in order 
to induce him to change his religion. This is what the 
young man has attested upon oath. His words were» 
"A Dominican came into my dungeon, and said I should 
undergo the same kind of death with my father, if I did 
not abjure my religion. This I attest before God. July 
23, 176^2." 

As Peter Calas was leaving Toulouse, he met a zea- 
lous abbe, who obliged him to return into the city. He 
was shut up in a convent of Dominicans, and forced to 
go through the several ^ceremonies and duties enjoined 
by the catholic religion. This seemed to be an equiva- 
lent to the blood of the father, and rdigion appeared sa- 
tisfied, when it thought itself amply revenged. 

The daughters were taken away from the mother and 
placed in a convent. This unhappy woman, who had 
lately pressed in her arms the breathless corpse of her 
eldest son, while, as it were, sprinkled with the blood of 
her murdered husband, saw her other son banished, was 
deprived of her daughters, stripped of her goods, and 
left alone in the world, without bread, without hope, 
and sinking under the weight of her miseries. Some 
persons who had attentively examined the circumstances 
of this horrible affair, were so struck with their iniquity, 
that they advised the widow Calas to quit the place, and 
to demand justice at the very foot of the throne. At the 
time she was so reduced, as to have but few and short 
intervals from fainting; besides, being a native of Eng- 
land, and brought over to that part of France very young, 
the very thought of Paris alarmed her. She imagined, 
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Uiat the cruely and barbarity which influenced the ma- 
gistrates of Toulouse, must be more dreadful in those 
ivho governed the capital. At last, however, the duty 
of doing justice to the memory of her husband prevailed 
over her weakness. She arrived at Paris almost expiring 
under her wretchedness, and was astonished at the re-' 
ception slie had, and the tenderness with which she was 
countenanced and supported. At Paris, reason prevails 
over fanaticism, though it be extremely powerful; in the 
province, fanaticism has always prevailed over reason. 

Mr. de Beaumont, a celebrated advocate of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, immediately undertook her cause, and 
stated an opinion on it, which was signed by fifteen 
advocates. Mr. Loiseau, a man no less eloquent than 
Mr. de Beaumont, wrote a memorial in favour of the fa- 
mily ; and Mr. Mariette, advocate of the council, drew 
up a petition on the principles of law and justice, which 
struck the minds of all men with conviction. 

Those generous defenders of innocence and of the laws, 
gave up to the widow all the profits arising from the se- 
veral editions of their memorials, petitions, &c. Paris, 
and even Europe, was moved with compassion, and join- 
ed this unfortunate woman in demanding justice. Judg- 
ment was given by the public in her favour long before 
the decree was signed by the council. 

Compassion forced its way even to the minister ; in 
spite of the continual torrent of a£fairs which often ex- 
clude it, and against the habit of seeing the unhappy, 
which has still a greater effect in hardening the heart. 
The daughters were restored to the mother; and they 
were seen, -dressed in crape, and bathed in tears, to draw 
tears from their judges. 

This family had still some enemies ; for religion was 
involved in flieir case. Several persons, who are called 
in France devotees, said publicly, it was much better that 
an old calvinist, admitting that he was innocents should 
be broken on the wheel, than that eight counseli^^^^if 
Languedoc should submit to the indignity of confessing 
they had been mistaken. It was the cause of the whole 
magistracy, which consisted of much greater numbers, 
and persons of greater importance, than the family of 
Calasy which ou^t to be sacrificed to the honour of ma-* 
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gistracy. They did not consider that the honoqr of st 
judge, like that of any other man, coiMtisted in repairing 
the eflfects of his faults. The people of France do not be- 
lieve, that the pope, assisted by his cardinals, is infallible: 
it might be imagined, that eight judges of Toulouse could 
ftever have been thought so. All disinterested and sen- 
sible men said, that the edict at Touloustie would be re- 
probated throughout Europe, though particular conside- 
rations might prevent its being i^pealed in the council. 

On the 7th of March, 1763, the 'council of state being 
assembled kt Versailles, the ministers assisting, and th( 
chancellor presiding at it, M. De Crosne, master of re^ 
quests, reported the affair of Calas, with the impartiality 
of a judge, the precision of a man perfectly informed, an( 
with the simple and real eloquence of a senatorial orator 
which alone is suitable to such an assembly. In the gal 
lery a prodigious crowd of persons of all ranks waiter 
with impatience the decisions of the council. In a shor 
time, a message was sent to the king, that it was the una 
nimous opinion of the council, the parliament of Toulous< 
should send up the minutes of their proceedings, and \h 
motives of tlieir judgment, which had caused John Gala 
to be broken alive on the wheel. His majesty approver 
of the decree of the council. 

From the 7th of March, to the time in which the defi 
nitive judgment was pronounced, two years elapsed ; s 
easy is it for fanaticism to take away the life of an innc 
cent person, and so didicult fot* reason to obtain justice t 
his memory. Those long delays it was necessary to beai 
because they were occasioned by forms. The less thos 
forms had been observed in the condemnation of Cala; 
they were to be the more rigorously attended to by th 
council of state. It took up more than a year to ^ompi 
the parliament of Toulouse to send the minutes of the 
proceedings, in order to be examined, and to be reporte 
by the comicil. M. de Crosne was entrusted with thi 
laJ:)onous undertaking. An assembly of near eighty judg 
reversed the decree of the parliament of Toulouse, ai 
ordered a revisal of the wliole process. 

The king committed the final decision to a tribum 
called Les Requites de V Hotel, This chamber was cot 
posed of masters of request^ who sat on pit>ce8Bes betwe 
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tite officers of the court, and on causes which the king 
r^ftrred to their determination. A. tribunal 6ouId not 
i^ave been fixed upon, better instructed in this affair. It 
potMisted of the same magistrates, who had twice given 
judgment on the preliminary steps to the revision, and 
"w^howere perfectly acquainted with the merits and forms 
^ this business. 

The widow of John Calas, her son, and young Lavaisse, 

''***tTendered themselves, and were put in prison j the old 

^^^holic woman, who had been the servant of the family, 

***d who would not quit it, at a time, when it was sup- 

'^^^•cd she had murdered a child and a brother : this poor 

'^'^ture was brought to Paris from the centre of l^n- 

^^oc. The court deliberated on the same evidence, 

^'»ch had served to condemn John Calas to the wheel, 

^'^^ his son Peter to exile. 

^, It was then a new memorial appeared, drawn up by 
?*^ eloquent M. de Beaumont, and another by the young 
7~*^vaia8e, so unjustly included in the criminal procedure 
y the judges of Toulouse, and whom, to complete their 
J^Psutdity, they had not acquitted. That young man 
•^^liself drew up a state of his case, which was deemed 
^^ithy to appear with that of M. de Beaumont. He had 
^ double advantage in speaking for himself, and in behalf 
^ a family in whose sufferings he had shared.* He might 
^^ve been set at liberty, if he had only said, he would 
desert the family of Calas> when the father and mother 
^ere accused of having assassinated their son. He was 
^naced with punishment j the rack and death had been 
))eld before him -, a word would have set him at large ; he 
chose to expose himself to punishment, ratiier than pro- 
nounce that word, which would have been a falsehood. 
His delltil of facts was given with a candour so noble, 
M) nmple, and so free from ostentation, that it affected 
those whom it could not convince, and conferred on him 
a reputation which he did not seek. His father, an ad- 
vocate of character, had no share in this work 5 and he 
saw himself suddenly rivalled by his son, who had never 
practised at the bar. 

In the mean time, persons of the first consideration 
resorted in crowds to visit the widow Calas in prison, 
where her daughters were shut up with her. They were 
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affected even to tears. Humanity and generosity were 
lavish of their assistance. What is called charity af- 
forded them none. Charity, vrhich is so often niggardly 
and insulting, is the virtue of devotees ; and the devotees 
were inimical to the family of Galas. 

The day at last arrived, when innocence obtained a 
full triumph. M. de Baquancourt having reported the 
procedure, and having stated the minutest circumstances 
of the affair, all the judges unanimously declared the fo- 
mily innocent; cruelly and wrongfully condemned by 
the parliament of Toulouse. They did justice to the 
memory of the father.) They permitted the family im- 
mediately to commence actions against their judges, in 
order to be reimbursed their expences, and obtain da- 
mages for their injuries, which the magistrates of Tou- 
louse ought to have offered themselves. 

This occasioned an universal joy in Paris; people 
crowded the public squares and walks; they ran to be- 
hold a familv which had been so cruelly injured, and so 
ably justified ; they cheered the judges as they passed, 
ana loaded them witli benedictions. And to render the 
spectacle still more affecting, it was the Qth of March, the 
same day of the month on which John Galas perished by 
the most cruel punishment. 

The judges of the court of requests had done complete 
justice to the family of Galas ; and in that they had only 
done their duty. There is a further duty, that of benefi- 
cence, rarely practised by tribunals, who seem to think 
themselves instituted merely to be equitable. The mas- 
ters of the court of requests resolved to draw up a peti- 
tion to his majesty, in the name of their whole body> 
praying he would repair, by his bounty, the ruin of the 
family. The letter, or petition, was written. The king 
answered it, by ordering thirty-six thousand livres to be 
paid to the widow, who was to give three thousand to 
that virtuous woman her servant, who had persisted in 
defending the truth, by defending her master and hift 
family. — Voltaire on Toleration, 
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ELIZABETH CANNING. 



I WAS in London in the year 1753, when the adven- 
tures of Elizabeth Canning made so much noise. Eliza- 
beth had quitted the house of her parents, and disappear- 
ed for a month ', when she returned thin, emaciated, and 
ber clothes in rags — " Good God 1 in what condition are 
you returned ! where have you been ? whence are you 
come ? what has befallen you ?" — " Alas, my dear aunt, 
as I i>assed through Moorfields, in order to return home, 
two strong ruffians threw me down, robbed me, and car> 
ried me off to a house ten miles from London." Her 
aunt and her neighbours wept at this tale. " Oh, my 
dear child ! Was it not to the house of that infamous Mrs. 
Webb, that the ruffians conveyed you? For she lives 
ahout ten miles from town." ** Yes, aunt, it was to Mrs. 
Webb's." "To a great house on the right?" "Yes, 
auut." The neighbours then described Mrs, Webb ; and 
the young Canning agreed, that she was exactly such a 
woman as they described her. One of them told Miss 
Canning, that people played all night in that woman's 
house; that it was a cut- throat place, where young men 
resorted to lose their money and ruin themselves. " In- 
deed it is a cut-throat place," replied Elizabeth Canning. 
** They do worse," said another neighbour, ** those two 
'iiffians, who are cousins to Mrs. Webb, go on the high- 
^^y, take up all the pretty girls they meet, and oblige 
^^JH to live on bread and water until they consent to 
abandon themselves to the gamblers in the house." 
* Good God ! I suppose tiiey obliged you, my dear niece, 
to live upon bread and water ?" ** Yes, aunt." She was 
jjsked, whether the ruffians had not (^ered violence to 
^f chastity, and whether slie had not prostituted herself? 
J^he answered j " That she had resisted them ; that they 
"^at her to the ground, and put her life in danger." Then 
^*»e aunt and the neighbours began to cry out and weep. 

They conducted the little girl to the house of one Adam- 
*^»»» who had been long a friend of the family j he was a 
^u of fortune, and of great consequence in the parish. 
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He mounted his horse, and took with him some friends, 
as zealous as himself, to rc^nnoitre the house of Mrs. 
Webb. On viewing the house, they thought there could 
be no doubt of the girFs having been confined there; and 
on perceiving an out-house where there was some hay, 
they concluded that to have been the place of her con- 
finement. The pity of the good man Adamson was en- 
gaged ^ he described' the place on his return, which Eli- 
zabeth acknowledged she had been confined in. He in- 
terested the whole neighbourhood in her behalf, where a 
subscription was set on foot, in favour of a young woman 
so cru^y treated. 

In proportion as Canning recovered her appearance 
and beauty, the people grew warm in her interest. Mr. 
Adamson presented a formal complaint to the sheriff in 
behalf of injured innocence. Mi*s. Webb, and all those 
who lived in her house, while tranquil and unapprehen- 
sive in the country, were arrested and thrown into a dun- 
geon. The sheriff, in order to be the better informed of 
the truth of this transaction, commenced his proceedings 
by inticing amicably to him a young woman who was a 
servant to Mrs. Webb ; and engaging her by gentle words 
to say all that she knew.. The servant, who had never 
seen or heard of Miss Canning, answered ingenuously at 
first, that she knew nothing of the person he spoke of. 
But when the sheriff told her, she must answer in a court, 
and that she would certainly be hanged if she did not 
confess , she said every thing he wished hex ^^ ^Y* ^ 
short, a jury was assembled, and nine persons were con- 
demned to be hanged 1 ' '* '^ 

The time drew near in which these nine persons were 
to be executed ; when the paper, called the SessionrPa- 
per, fell into the hands of a philosopher, named Ramsay, 
lie read tlie account of the trial, and found the whole of 
it absurd. He was moved with indignation ; and sat 
down to write a pamphlet, in which he stated it as a 
principle, that it is the first obligation of a juryman to be 
possessed of common-sense. He shewed, that Mrs. Webb, 
lier two cousins, and the rest of the fkmily, must have 
been different from the rest of mankind, if they obliged 
young girls to fast on bread and water with a view to 
prostitute them 5 for, ou the contrary, they should have 
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I and dressed them well, in order to render them 
able; because, in all cases, merchants who have 
\ to dispose of, take care not to iiijure or tear them, 
lewed, that Miss Canning had never been at the 
; of Mrs. Webb, and that she had only repeated the 
h things which her aunt had suggested to her« and 
the good Mr. Adamson had, by the excess of his 
occasioned this extravagant prosecution : in short, 
in all probability, the lives of nine of his majesty's 
cts would be sacrificed, because Miss Canning was 
some and would tell falsehoods. The servant, who 
^en induced in an amicable manner, to say before 
heriff what was not true, could not safely contradict 
;lf before the court. A 'person, who has given false 
nony through passion or. fear, commonly adheres to 
: he has said, and lies, from fear of passing for a liar, 
is in _vain, said Mr. Ramsay, the law has ordained 
two witnesses should be sufficient to prove a capita] 
e, and to take away the life of a citizen. If tbe Lord 
icellor and the Archbishop of Canterbury shotild 
.r that they have seen me assassinate my father and 
ler, and in half an hour eat them all for my breakfast, 
>hancellor and the Archbishop should be put in Bed- 
rather than I should be burnt upon their evidence. 
1 the one hand a thing be impossible and absurd, and 
le other there be ten thousand witnesses and a thou- 
reasoners, the impossibility of the thing should de^ 
ine it against the evidences and reasonings, 
[lis little pamphlet opened the eyes of the sheriff and 
ury. Tliey were obliged to revise the proceedings, 
as alledged, that Miss Canning was a little impostor^ 
had retired to lie in, while she pretended to have 
I in prison at Mrs. Webb's; and all the city of Lon- 
which had espoused her cause, was as much ashamed 
had been when a wag proposed to jump into a quart 
[e» brought two thousand people to see the spectacle^ 
ed off tneir money, and left them the bottle.- — Ibid, 
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LE BRUN. 

In the year 1680, there lived in Paris a woman of fa- 
shion called Lady Mazel : her house was large, and foar 
stories high; on the ground floor was a large servants 
hall, in which was a grand staircase, and a* cupboard 
where the plate was lockcni up, of which one of the 
chambermaids kbpt the key. In a small room parti- 
tioned off from the hall, slept the valet-de-chambre^ 
whose name was Le Brun : the rest of this floor con- 
sisted of apartments in which the lady saw company, 
whiph was very frequent and numerous, as she kept pub- 
lic nights for play. In the floor up one pair of ^irs wai 
the lady*s own chamber, which was in the front of the 
house, and was the innermost of three rooms from the 
grand staircase, the key of this chamber was usually 
token out of the door and laid on a chair by the servant 
who was last with the lady, and who pulrnig the door 
after her, it shut with a spring, so that it could not be 
opened from without. In this chamber also were two 
doors, one communicated with a back sfoircase, and the 
other with a wardrobe which opened to the back stairs 
also. 

" On the second floor slept the Abb^ Poulard, in the 
only room which was furnished on that floor. On the 
third story were two chambers, which contained two 
chamber-maids and two foot-boys : the fourth story con- 
sisted of lofts and granaries, vrhose doors were always 
open : the cook slept below in a place where the wood 
was kept: an old woman in the kitchen; and tlie coach- 
man in the stable. 

- On the 27th of November, being Sunday, the two 
daughters of Le Brun, the valet, who were eminent mil- 
liners, waited on the lady, and were kindly received $ 
but as she was going to church to afternoon service she 
pressed them to come again, when she could have more 
of their company. Le Brun attended his lady to church, 
and then went to another himself: after which he went 
to play at bowls, as was customsury at that time, and from 
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the bowling-green he went to several places ; and after 
sopping with a friend, he went home seemingly cheerful 
and easy, as lie had been all the afternoon. Lady Maze! 
sapped with the Abb^ Poulard as usual, and about eleven 
o'clock went to her chamber, where she was attended by 
her maids. Befiore they left her, Le Brun came to the 
door to receive his orders for the next day ; after which 
Que of the maids laid the key of the chamber door on the 
ckair next it : they then went out, and Le Brun follow- 
ing them, shut the door after him, and talked with the 
tnaids a few minutes about his daughters, and then they 
parted, he seeming still very cheerful. 

Ir the morning he went to market, and was jocular 
and pleasant with every body he met, as was his usual 
manner. He then returned home and transacted his cus- 
tomary business. At eight o'clock he expressed surprize 
liis lady did not get np, as she usually rose at seven; he 
i¥ent to his wife*s lodging, which was in the neighbour- 
hood, and told her he was uneasy his lady's bell had not 
Tang, and gave her seven louis d'ors, and some crowns in 
gold, which he desired her to lock up, and then went 
home again, smd found the servants in great consterna- 
tion at hearing nothing of their lady ; when one ob- 
served, that he feared she had been seized with an apo- 
plexy, or a bleeding at the nose, to which she was sub- 
ject; Le Brun said, **it must be something worse; my 
mind misgives me, for I found the street-door open last 
night after all the family were in bed but myself." They 
then sent for the lady>son, M. de Savoniere; who hint- 
ing to Le Btun his fear of an apoplexy, " It is certainly 
something worse ; my mind has been uneasy ever since 
I fimnd &e 8*reet-door open last night after the family 
Were in bed." A smith being now brought, the door 
was broke open, ftnd Le Brun entering first, ran to the 
bed; and after calling several times, he. drew back the 
curtains, and said, " Oh ! my lady is murdered !" he thea 
fan into the wardrobe, and took up the strong box, which 
being heavy, he said, •^she has not been robbed; how is 

A flurgton then examined the body, which was covered 
with no less than fifty wounds; they found in the bed* 
which was Adl of blood, a scrap of a cravat of coarse lace» 

O 
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and a napkin made into a night-cap which was bloody, 
and had the family-mark on it; and from the wounds in 
the lady's hands, it appeared she had struggled hard with 
the murderer, which obliged him to cut the muscles be- 
fore he could disengage himself. The bell-strings were 
twisted round the frame of the teaster, so that they were 
out of reach and could not ring. A clasp-knife was 
found in the ashes, almost consumed by the fire, which 
had burned off all the marks of blood ; the key of the 
chamber was gone from the seat by the door; but no 
marks of violence appeared on any of the doors, nor were 
there any signs of a robbery, as a large sum of money, 
and all the lady's jewels, were found in the strong box, 
and other places. 

Brun being examined, said, that "after he left the 
ids on the stairs, he went down into the kitchen; he 
[id his hat and the key of the street-door on the table, and 
sitting doWu by the fire to warm himself, he fell asleep; 
that he slept, as he thought, about an hour, and going to 
lock the street-door, he found it open; that he locked it» 
and took the key with him to his chamber.'* On search- 
ing him, they found in his pocket a key, the wards of 
which were new filed, and made remarkably large; and 
on trial it was found to open the street-door, the anti- 
chamber, and both the doors in Lady Mazel's chamber. 
On trying the bloody night-cap on Le Brunts head, it 
was found to fit him exactly, whereupon he was com- 
mitted to prison. 

On nis trial it appeared as if the lady was murdered by 
some person who had fled, and who was let in by Lb 
Brun for that purpose. It could not be done by hunself> 
because no blood was upon his clothes, nor any scratch 
on his body, which must have been on the murderer 
from the lady's struggling ; but that it was Le Brun who 
let him in, seemed very clear: none of the locks were 
forced, and his own story of finding the street-door open, 
the circumstances of tlie key, and the nightrcap, abo a 
ladder of ropes being found in the house, which might 
be supposed to be laid there by Le Brun, to take o£f the 
attention from himself, were all interpreted as atr<Mig 
proofs of his guilt; and that he had an accomplice was 
mferredf because part of the cravat found in the ti^ was 
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red not to be like his; but tbe maids deposed they 
tshed such a cravat for one Berry, who had beeii 
lan to the lady» and was turned' away about four 
) before for robbing her : there was also found in 
: at the top of the house, under some straw, a shirt 
loody, but which was not like the linen of Le 
aor would it fit him. * 

)run had nothing to oppose to these strong cir- 
inces, but a uniform good character, which he had 
ined during twenty-nine years he had served his 
and that he was generally esteemed a good hus- 
a good father, and a good servant. It was, there* 
^solved to put him to the torture, in order to dis- 
his accomplices. This was done with such se- 
on February 23, I690, that he died the week after * 
hurts he received, declaring his innocence with 
ing breath. 

Hit a month after, notice was sent from the provost 
s, that a dealer in horses had lately set up there by 
me of John Garlet, but his true name was found to 
rry, and that he had been a footman in Paris. In 
|uehce of this he was taken up, and the suspicion of 
lilt was increased by his attempting to bribe the 
-8. On searching him, a gold watch was found, 
proved to be Lady MazeKs: being brought to 
a person swore to seeing him go out of Lady Ma- 
he night she was killed; and a barber swore to 
ig him next morning, who, on observing his hands 
auch scratched, Berry said he had been killing a cat. 
these circumstances, he was condemned to the tor- 
md afterwards to be broken alive on the wheel. Ou 
tortured, he confessed, that by the direction and 
of Madame de Savoniere (Lady MazeVs daughter) 
d Le Brun had undertaken to rob and murder Lady 
I ; and that Le Bnm murdered her, whilst he stood 
; door to prevent a surprize. In the truth of this 
-ation he persisted, till he was brought to the place 
ecution ; when, begging to speak with one of the 
3, he recanted what he had said against Le Brun 
ladame de Savoniere, and confessed, 
hat he eame to Paris on the Wednesday before the 
;r was committed. On the Friday eve<)iug he went 
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into the house, and, uiiperceived, got into one of the \otta, 
where he lay till Sunday morning, subsisting on appies 
and bread which he had in his pockets; that about eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning, when he knew the lady had 
gone to mass, he stole down to her chamber, and the 
door being open, he tried to get under her bedj but it 
being too low, he return«d to the loft, pulled oflf his coat 
and waistcoat, and returned to the chamber a second 
time in his shirt ; he then got under the bed, where he 
continued till the afternoon, when Lady Mazel went to 
church; that knowing she would not come back sooii, 
he got from under the bed : and being incommoded with 
his hat, he threw it under the bed, and made a cap of a 
napkin which lay in a chair, secured the bell-strings, aod 
then sat down by the fire ; where he continued till he heard 
her coach drive into the court-yard, when he again got 
under the bed, and remained there; that Lady Mazel hav- 
ing been in bed about an hour, he got from under the 
bed and demanded her money; she began to cry out, 
and attempted to ring, upon which he stabbed her: and 
she resisting with all her strength, he repeated his stabs 
till she was dead ; that he then took the key of the ward- 
robe cupboard from the bed's head, opened this cupboard, 
found the key of the strong box, opened it and took out 
all the gold he could find, to tlie amount of about six 
hundred livres ; that he then locked the cupboard and 
replaced the key at the bed's head ; threw his knife into 
the fire ; took his hat from under the bed, left the nap 
kin in it ; took the key of the chamber out of the c1iair» 
and let himself out ; went to the loft, where he pulled oflf 
his shirt and cravat; and leaving them there, put on his 
coat and waistcoat, and stole softly down stairs; and find- 
ing the street-door only on the single lock, he opened it, 
went out, and left it open ; that he had brought a rope 
•ladder to let himself down from a window, if he had 
foiuid the street-door double-locked ; but finding it other- 
wise, he left his rope-ladder at the bottom of the stairs, 
where it was found." 

Thus wais the veil removed from tins deed of darkness ; 
and all the circumstances which condemned Le Brun, 
were accounted for consistently with his innocence. From 
the whole story, the reader will perceive how fallible hu» 
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man reason is, when applied to eircumstanees 3 and the 
humane will a&pree, that, in such cases, even improbabili- 
ties ought to be admitted, rather than a man should be 
condemned, who may possibly be innocent. — Gentleman' 9 
Mugazine^ Aug, and Sept, 1763. 



RICHARD COLEMAN. 



Richard Coleman had received a decent education, 
and was clerk to a brewer. He had a wife and several 
children, who were reduced to accept the bounty of the 
Parish, in consequence of his having been, though invto- 
centf found guilty at the Assizes held at Kin^on, in 
Surry, in March, 1749» of the murder of Sarah Green, 
on the 23d of July, preceding. Sarah Green having 
been with some acquaintance to a bean feast, in Ken- 
nington-lane, staid till a late hour, and, on her return 
towards Southwark, she met with three men, who had 
the appearance of brewer's servants, two of whom lay 
witii her by force, and otherwise used her, in so inhuman 
a manner as will bear no description; — Such was the i\U 
treatment she had received, that it was two o'clock in 
the morning before she was able to reach her lodgings, 
and on the fc^owing day was so ill, that she informed 
several people how she had been treated: on which she 
was sent to St. Thomas's Hospital. While in the Hospi- 
tal, she declared, that a clerk in the (then Berry's) brew- 
house, was one of the parties who had treated her in 
such an iufamotis manner^ and it was supposed Coleman 
was the person to whom she alluded. Two days after 
the shocking transaction had happened, Coleman and 
one Daniel Trotman happened to call at the Queen's 
Head alehouse, in Bandy-leg walk, where the latter was 

S^rfectly sober, but the former in a state of intoxication, 
aving called for some rum and water, Coleman was 
stirring it with a spoon, when a stranger asked liim what 
he had done with the pig ? meaning a pig that had been 
lately stolen in the neighbourhood. Coleman, uncon- 

03 
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•cious of his guilty and conceiving himself a£fronted by 
such an impertinent question, said '* D — n the pig, what 
is it to me ?" The other, who seems to have had an in- 
tention to ensnare him, asked him if he knew Kenuington 
lane ? Coleman answered that he did, and added, ** what 
of that ?" The other then asked him if he knew ttie 
woman that had been so cruelly treated in Kennington- 
lane? Coleman- replied yesj and again said, "what of 
that?" The other man asked, "Wfere not you one of 
the parties concerned in that affair?'' Coleman, who, as 
before observed, was intoxicated, and had no suspicion of 
design, replied, " If I had you dog, what then ?" and 
threw' at him tJie spoon with which he was stirring the 
liquor. A violent quarrel ensued ; but at length Coleman 
went away with Trotman. On the following day, Cde^ 
man calling at the Queen's Mead above mentioned, the 
landlord informed him how imprudently he had acted the 
preceding day. C-oleman, who had been too drunk to 
remember what passed, asked if he had offended any per' 
Jon ; on winch the landlord informed him of what had 
ham>ened : but the other, still conscious of his innocence, 
paid no regard to what he said. On the 29th of August 
Daniel Trotman and another man went before Mr. Clarke^ 
a magistrate in the Borough, and charged Coleman 00 
suspicion of having violently assaulted and cruelly treated 
Sarah Green, in the Parsonage- walk, near Newingtoft 
church, in Surry. The magistrate, who does not seem td 
have supposed that Coleman was guilty, sent to him, and 
hired a man to attend him to the hospital where the 
wounded woman lay ;. and a person pomting out Cole^ 
man, asked if he was one of the persons who had used her 
80 cruelly. She said she believed he was: but as sht 
declined to swear positively to his having any concern ill 
the afiair. Justice Clarke admitted him to bail. Sometime 
afterwards Coleman was again taken before the magis- 
trate> when nothing positive being sworn against him^ 
the jui^ce would have absolutely discharged him ; but 
Mr. Wynne, the master of the injured girl, requesting 
tiiat he might once more be taken to see her, a time was 
fixed for that purpose, and tlie justice took Coleman's 
woi'd for his appearance. The accused party catee punc- 
^tnally to his time> bringing with him the laadlord of an 
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alehouse where Sarah Green had been on the niffht of 
the affair, with the three men who really injured her: 
this publican, and the other people, declared on oath, that 
Coleman was not one of the parties. On the following 
day. Justice Clarke went to the hospital, to take the ex- 
atninatiou of the woman on oath. Having asked her if 
Coleman was one of the men who had injured her, she 
aaid she could not tell, as it was dark at the time^ but 
Coleman being called in, an oath was administered to 
lier, when she swore that he was one of the three men 
that abused her. Notwithstanding this oath, the justice* 
i^ho thought the poor girl not in her right senses, and 
'Was convinced in his own mind of the innocence gf Cole- 
^nan, permitted him to depart, on his promise of bringing 
tniil the following day, to answer the complaint at the 
next assizes for S^urrey; and he brought his bail, and 
gave security accordingly. Sarah Green dying in the 
hospital, the coroner's jury sat to inquire into the cause 
of her death ; and having found a verdict of wilful mur- 
der against Richeird Coleman, and two persons then un^ 
kaowii, a warrant was issued to take Coleman into cus* 
tody. Though this man was conscious of his innocence^ 
yet such were his terrors at the idea of going to prison on 
8uch a chaise, that he absconded, and secreted himself at 
Pinner, near Harrow on the Hill. King George the Se- 
cond being then at HanoVer, a proclamation was issued 
by tlie Lords of the Regency, (Bering a reward of 50/. 
for the apprehension of the supposed offender; and to 
this the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, added a reward 
of v90/. Coleman read the advertisement for his appre* 
faension in the Gazette, but was still m thoughtless as to 
conceal himself; though, perhaps, an immediate surren- 
der would have been deemed the strongest testimony of 
his innocence ; however, to assert his iimocence, he caused 
the following advertisement to be printed in the newspa- 
pers : — ** I, Richard (^oleman, seeing myself advertised in 
the < Gazette, as absconding on account of the murder of 
Sarah (treen, knowing myself no way culpable, do assert 
that 1 have not absconded from justice ; but will willingly 
and reiadily appear at the next assizes, knowing that my 
ianocence wUl acquit me.'* Strict search being made 
fifter hmiy he was apprehended at Pinner, on the 9^ ef 
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November, and lodged in Newgate, whence he was re- 
moved to the new gaol, Southwark, till the time of the 
assizes at Kingston, in Surrey ; when his conviction arose 
principally from the evidence of Trotman, and the decla- 
ration of the dying woman. Some persons positively 
swore that he was in another place at the time the fact 
was committed y but their evidence was not credited by 
the jury. After conviction he behaved like one who was 
posiseased of conscious innocence, and who had no fear of 
death for a crime which he had not committed. He was 
attended at the place of execution by the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, to whom he delivered a paper, in which he declared, 
that he was altogether innocent of the crime alleged 
against him. He died with great resignation, lamenting 
only the distress in which he should leave a wife and two 
children. This unhappy victim to erroneous evidence, 
suffered the sentence of tiie law at Kennington Common, 
on the 12th of April, 1749. 

About two years after Coleman's death, it was disco- 
vered that James Welch, Thomas Jones, and John Ni- 
chols, were the persons who actually treated Sarah Green 
in the inhuman manner, which occasioned her decease. 
TJiese offenders had been acquainted from their child- 
hood, and had kept ihe murder a secret, till it was dis- 
covered in the following manner :— -While Welch and a 
young fellow named James Bush, were walking on the 
road to Newington Butts, their conversation happened to 
turn on the subject of those who had been executed with- 
out being guilty ; and Welch said, <* among whom was 
Coleman ^ Nichols, Jones, and I, were the persons who 
committed the murder for which he was hanged." In 
the course of conversation, Welch owned that, having 
been at a public-house called Sof s hole, they had drank 
plentifully, and on their return through Kennington-lane^ 
met with a woman, with whom they went as far as the 
Parsonage-walk, near the church-yard of Newington, 
where she was so horribly abused by Nichols and Jones, 
that Welch declined offering her any farther insult. Bush 
did not at thai time appear to pay any particular atten- 
tion to what lie heard; but soon afterwards, as he was 
crossing London-bridge with his father, he addressed liim 
nearly as follows ;-~^ Father, I have been extremely ill j 
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«Qd as I am afraid I shall not: live long, I siiould be glad 
to discover something that lies heavy on my mind.*' Ao 
cordinglvy they went to a public-house in the Borough, 
where ^sh related this story to his fatiier, which was 
scarcely ended, when seeing Jones at the window, they 
called him in, and desired him to drink with them. He 
had not been long in their company, when they told hini 
they heard lie was one of the nwrderers of Sarah Green, 
on whose account Coleman suffered death. Jones trem- 
bled and turned pale on hearing what they said ; but 
soon assuming a degree of courage, said, ** What does it 
signify ? The man is hanged^ and the woman dead, and 
ndbKiay can hurt us ?" to which he added, ** We were 
ooDuected with a woman, but wlio can tell that was tlie 
woman (Coleman died for?" In consequence of this ac- 
knowledgement, Nichols, Jones, and Welch, were soon 
afterwards apprehended, when all of them steadily de- 
nied their guilt, and the hear-say testimony of Bush was all 
that could be adduced against thefn : Nichols, however, 
was admitted evidence for the crown ; in consequence of 
which, all the particulars of the horrid murder were de- 
veloped. The prisoners being brought to trial at the next 
assizes for the County . of Surry, Nichols deposed, that 
himself, yjrith Welch and Jones, having been drinking at 
the hoiise called the Sot s hole, on the night that the wo- 
man was used in such an inhuman manner, they quitted 
the house in order to return home, when meeting a wo- 
man, they asked her if she would drink ; which she de- 
clined, unless they would go to the king's head, where 
she would treat them wim a pot of beer. Hereupon 
they went, and drank both beer and geneva with 
her 'y and then all the parties going forward to the Par- 
sonage-walk, the poor woman was treated in a manner 
too shocking to be described. It appeared that, at the 
time of the perpetration of the fact, the murderers wore 
w^hiie aprons -, and that Jones and Welch called Nichols 
by the name of Coleman ; circumstances that evidently 
)ed to the prior conviction of that unfbrtunate man, as it 
caused the dying girl to mistake their persons. On the 
whole state of the evidence there seemed to be no doubt 
of the guilt of the prisoners ; so that the jury did not he- 
fitate U> convict them, and sentence of death passed of 
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course. After conviction they behaved with the utmost 
contrition, being attended by the Rev. Dr. Howard, rec- 
tor of St. George's, Southwark, to whom they readily 
confessed their offence. They Ukewise signed a declara- 
tion, which tliey begged might be published, containing 
the fullest assertion of Coleman's innocence ; and, exclu- 
sive of this acknowledgement, Welch wrote to the brother 
of Coleman, confessing his guilt, and begging his prayen 
and forgiveness. Jones wrote to his sister, then Kving in 
the service of a genteel family at Richmond, requesting 
her to make interest in his favour: but the answer he re- 
ceived was, tliat his crime was of such a nature, that she 
could not ask a favour for him with any degree of pro- 
priety. She earnestly begged of him to prepare for death, 
and implore a pardon at that Tribunal where alone it 
could be expected. — ^They suffered at Kennington Com- 
mon, on the 6th of September, 1751. 



JONATHAN BRADFORD. 



l#>#^#^<^»»<^«».»*« 



Jonathan Bradford kept an inn in Oxfordshire, on 
the London road to Oxford, in the year 1736. He bore 
an unexceptionable character. Mr. Hayes, a gentleman 
of fortune, being on his way to Oxford, on a visit to a 
relation, put up at Bradford's ; he there joined company 
with two gentlemen, with whom he supped, and in con* 
versation unguardedly mentioned that he had then about 
him a large sum of money. In due time they retired to 
their respective chambers; the gentlemen to a two- 
bedded room, leaving, as is cuistomary with many, a can- 
dle burning in the chimney corner. Some hours after 
they were in bed, one of the gentlemen being awake, 
thought he heard a deep groan in the adjoining chamber, 
and this being repeated!, he softly awaked his friend. 
They listened together, and the groans increasing as of 
one dying, tliey both instantly arose, and proceeded a- 
lently to the door of the next chamber, from whence 
they heard the groans j and the door being a-jar, saw a 
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%ht in the room -, they entered, but it is impossible to 
paint their consternation, on perceiving a person welter- 
ing in his blood in the bed, and a man standing over hipfi, 
with a dark lanthorn in one hand and a knife in the other. 
The man seemed as petrified as themselves, but his terror 
carried with it all the terror of guilt! The gentlemen 
soon discovered the person was a stranger with whom 
they had that night supped, and that the man who was 
standmg over him was tJieir host. They seized Bradford 
Erectly, disarmed htm of his knife, and charged him 
>vith being the murderer : he assumed by thb time the 
air of innocence, positively denied the crime, and asserted 
"that he came there with the same humane intentions as 
themselves; for that, hearing a noise, which was suc- 
ceeded by a groaning, he got out of bed, struck a Hght^ 
«trmed himself witli a knife for his defence, and was but 
t:hat minute entered the room before them. 

These assertions were of little avail ; he was kept in^ 
close custody till the morning, and then taken before a 
neighbouring justice of the peace. Bradford still denied 
the murder, but nevertheless, with such an apparent in- 
dication of guilt, that the justice hesitated not to make 
use of this extraordinary expression, on writing out his 
mittimus, ** Mr. Bradford, either you or myself committed 
this murder." 

This extraordinary affair was the conversation of the 
whole county. Bradford was tried and condemned over 
and over again, in every company. In the midst of all- 
this predetermination came on the assizes at Oxford ; 
Bradford was brought to trial, he pleaded not guilty. 
Nothing could be more strong than the evidence of tlie 
two gentlemen; they testified to the finding Mr. Hayes 
murdered ill his bed; Bradford at the side of the body 
with a light and a kmfe; that knife and the hand which 
held it bloody ; that on their entering the room he be* 
trayed all the signs of a guilty man, and that a few 
moments preceding, they had heard the groans of the. 
deceased. 

Bradford*s defence on his trial was the same as before 
the gentlemen: he had heard a noise; he suspected some 
villainy transacting; he struck a light; he snatched a 
knife (the only weapon near him) to defend himself; and 
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the terrors he discovereil, were merely the terrors of hn- 
Buuiity, the natural effects of mnocence as well as gniftt 
on beholding such a horrid scene. 

This defence, however, conld be considered but as 
weak, contrasted with several powerful circBmsfaDces 
against him,- Ne^er was circumstantial evidence more 
strong. There was little need left of comment, from the 
judge in summing up the eviidence. No room appeared 
for extenuation ! And the jury brought in' the prisoner 
guilty, even without going out of tlie box. BradM 
was executed shortly s3t«r, still declaring he was not the 
murderer, nor privy to the murder of Mr. Hayes; but he 
died (^believed by aN. 

Yet were those assertions not untrue I The murcler 
Was actually committed by Mr. Hayes's footman; yiho, 
immediately on stabbing his master, rifled his^breeches of 
his money, gold watch and snuff-box, and escaped to hitf 
owii room ; which ceuld have been, from the after cir- 
cumstances, scarcely two seconds before Bradford's en- 
tering the unfortunate gentleman's chamber, llic woddl 
owes this knowledge to a remorse of conscience in the 
footman (eighteen months after the execution of Brad- 
- ford) on a bed of sickness ; it was a death-bed repent- 
ance, and by tlmt death the law lost its victim* 

It is much to be wished, that this account could close 
here ; but it cannot. Bradford^ though innocent, and not 
privy to the murder, was, neverthefess, tlie murderer in 
design. He had heard> as weU as the footman, what 
Mr. Hayes had declared at supper, as tp his having a 
large sum of money about him, knd he went to the cham- 
ber with the same diiabolical ii^entions as the servant. 
He was struck with amazement! — hk could not believe 
his senses!— and in turning back the bed-clothes, to as^ 
sure himself of the fact, he, in his agita^tion, dropped his 
knife on the bleeding body, by which both his hand and 
the knife became bloody. These circumstances Brad- 
ford acknowledged to the clergyman who attended him 
after his sentence. — Theory, of Presumptive Proof, 
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JAMES CROW. 



In the y^r 1727, 'niomas Geddely Hved as a waiter 
With Mrs. Hannah WiHianis, who kept a public-house at 
Vork. It being a house of much business, and the mis- 
tress^ very assiduous therein, she was deemed in wealthy 
^rcumstances. One momine her scrutoire was found 
l>roke open and robbed ; and Thomas Geddely disappear- 
^ iog at the same time, there was no doubt left as to the 
^jobber. About a twelvemonth after, a man calling him- 
s^ James Crow, came to York, and worked a few days 
^br a precarious subsistence, in carrying goods as a porter. 
fiy this time he had been seen by many, who accosted 
l»in as Thomas Geddely.-^He declared he did not know 
^hem; that his name was James Crow, and that he ne- 
ver was at York before. This was held as merely a trick, 
tjo save himself from the consequences of the robbery 
committed in the house of Mrs. Williams, when he lived 
.Vrith her as a waiter. 

He was apprehended, hb mistress sent for ; and, in the 
midst of many people, instantly singled him out, called 
Lim by his name, Thomas Gieddely, and charged him 
with his unfaithfulness and ingratitude in robbing her. 

He was directly taken before a justice of the peace ; 
but, on his examination, absolutely affirmed that he was 
not Thomas Geddely, that he knew no such person, thai 
he never was at York before, and that his name was James 
Crow. Not, however, giving a good account of himself^ 
but rather admitting himself to be a petty rogue and va- 
gabond, and Mrs. Williams and another swearing posi- 
tively to his person, he was committed to York Castle for 
trisd, at the next assizes. 

On arraignment, he pleaded not guilty ; still denying 
that he was the person he was taken for. But Mrs,Wil. 
liams and some others swearing that he was the identical 
'Fhomas Geddely who lived with her when she was rob-f 
bed, and. who went off immediately on the commitment 
of the robbery ; and a servant girl deposed,, she saw the 
prisoner that very moming in the room where the scru- 
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toire was broke open, with a poker in his hand; and the 
prisoner being unable to prove an alibi, he was. found 
guilty of the robbery. He was soon after executed, but 
persisted to his latest breath, that he was not Tliomas 
Geddely, but that bis name was James Crow ; and so it 
proved : for some time after the true Thomas Geddely, 
who, on robbing his mistress, had fled from York to 
Ireland, was taken up in Dublin, for a similar offence, 
and there ccmdemned and executed. — ^Between his con- 
viction and execution, and again at the fatal tree, he con- 
fessed himself to be the very Thomas Geddely who had 
committed the robbery at York, for which the luifortu- 
nate James Crow had been executed ! 

We must add, that a gentleman, an inhabitant of York, 
happening to be in Dublin at the time of Geddely'^ trial 
and execution, and who knew him when he lived with 
Mrs. Williams, declared, that the resemblance between 
the two men was so exceedingly great, that it was. nest 
to impossible for the nicest eye to have distinguished tlieir 
persons asunder. — Ibid, 
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JOHN ORME. 



<»»i#'»^»>##^>» 



John Orme resided at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, where 
he followed the humble occupation of a collier, and by 
his industry supported a large family. About tbe year 
1785, two persons, named Lowe and Oakes, charged with 
coining, were apprehended at Macclesfield. Oakes wai 
merely a carrier, and Lowe the actual maker of tlie base 
coin; but as the law admits of no accessary, every per- 
son assisting being a principal, Oakes was convicted and 
executed. Lowe was more fortunate: though found 
guilty, and sentence passed, in consequence of a flaw in 
the indictment (the omission simply of tlie particle or) 
his case was referred to the opinion of the twelve judges* 
and his life saved. 

About this periods man, a stranger from Birmingbani» 
arrived at Macclesfield, and took a room in the house of 
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Orme, under the pretext of keeping a school. Here he 
feniaioed a few weeks, till a vacation time came on» when 
he told his landlord, Orme, he should go and see his 
friends at Birmingham, and on his return would pay his 
fent. Stopping, however, longer thau'he promised, Orme 
from necessity broke open his lodger's door^ when on 
entering'the room he found a crucible^ for coining, witli 
^ few base shillings, the latter of which he put carelessly 
into his pocket, but, as he solemnly protested, did not at- 
tempt tx) utter them. 

A few days after this circumstance, some cotton having 
t>een stolen from a mill in the neighbourhood, a search- 
Warrant was granted, when among others, the constables 
entered Orme*s house, where they found the above ar- 
^cle for coining; As might naturally be supposed, they 
Concluded that Orme was a party with Lowe and Oakes, 
^nd seized the instrument, eagerly carrying it before a ma- 
^strate. A warrant was immediately granted to appre- 
liend Orme on a charge of coining, and he was taken from 
^ is employment at the bottom oif a coal-pit. On their 
Vvay to the magistrate's office, he was informed by the 
c^oustables of the nature of the charge against him ; when 
Recollecting the base money he had. in his pocket, just 
^s he was entering the office, his fears got so much tlie 
^^cendancy over his prudence, that he hastily put hts 
^and into his pocket, and taking out the shillings, cram- 
^led them into his mouth, from which they were taken 
iDy a constable. A circumstance apparently so conclusive 
against the prisoner, could not fail to have its weight with 
^he jury at his trial, and the poor fellow was convicted. 
•Judgment of death was accordingly passed by the late 
X.ora Alvanly, then the Hon. Pepper Arden. 

Orme was sentenced to die with Oakes ; but a few days 
l)efore that which was appointed to be his last, a brother 
of Orme's resident in London, a cheese-factor and hop- 
merchant in the Borough, arrived at Chester with a res- 
pite for a fortnight. In this interval a gentleman ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case, drew up a 
petition to the king, and principally assisted by tiie late 
Rolls Legh, Esq. procured the signatures of a consider- 
able part of the grand jury to the Hame. — ^tkv^* \^^^ 
expired at one o'clock on Monday, tVie \vo\« V!waX.NS"as.\» 
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•tenmoate his <>afili1y existence. On the Saturday nigiit 
preceding* his friends waited at the post-office with an 
anxiety and solicitude that words can but faintly de- 
scribe : at the hour of eleven, tbe unpropitious and un- 
welcome information arrived that all had foiled. 

This failure had arisen in consequence of the prisoner 
attempting to break out of goal attet «enteBc/had been 
mssed : and here the rough but honest bluntness of Mr. 
Holls Legh ought not to be forgotten : — on applying to 
the foreman of the grand jury to sign Ifie petition, the 
latter objected, saying, ** he could not, as Orme had at- 
tempted to break out of the castle.*' Mr. Legh exclaimed 
**by G — d and so would you, if you were umier sentence 
of death." 

Not a ray of hope was now left, and the unfortunate 
prisoner had no expectation of living beyoiid the appoint- 
ed moment. Accordingly the dreadiiil acconq^animents of 
a public and ignominious dei^h were prepared — a hurdle 
lo take his body 1o the fatal tree (as in cases of petty trea- 
soa), the sheriff's officers were all summoned, and a cof- 
fin wfus made to receive his remains. Supported by con- 
scious innocence, never was a man better prepared to 
meet so awful an end than Orme; all the Sunday his 
mind was serene, placid, and comfortable — not the least 
emotion, not even a sigh escaped him ; and when the 
news arrived of his deliverance from death, he silently 
rec^eived it with apparent disappointment. About ten 
o'clock on that night the king's special messenger arrived 
with a reprieve : the persevering and fraternal affection 
of his brother having ultimately succeeded. He suffered, 
however, five years incarceration in the castle, from the 
time of his reprieve. He survived his liberation (pro- 
<^red by the late Judge Bearcroft) nearly sixteen years j 
brought up a large family by honest industry, and died 
at Macclevfi^ld in 1806 — Ibid. 
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JOHN JENNINGS. 



^■*>^^^i»^»^*' 



A GENTLEMAN, travelling to Hull, was stopped late in 
tlie evening, about seven miles short of it, by a single 
highwayman, with a mask on, who robbed him of a 
purse containing twenty guineas. The highwayman 
rode off a different road, full speed, and the gentleman 
pursued his journey. It, however, growing late, and he 
being already much affrighted and agitated at what had 
passed, he rode only two miles farther, and stopped at 
the Bell Inn, kept by Mr. James Brunei!. He went into 
the kitchen to give directions for his supper, where he 
related to several persons present his having been rob- 
bed -y to which he added this peculiar circumstance, that 
when he travelled lie always gave his gold a particular 
mark ; that every guinea in the purse he was robbed of, 
was so particularly marked; and that, most pcqlbably, 
the robber, by that means, would be detected. Supper 
being ready, he retired. He had not long finished his 
supper, before Mr. Brunell came into the parlour. After 
the usual inquiries of landlords, of hoping the supper and 
every thing was to his liking, &c. &c. ** Sir," says he, 
*' I understand that you have been robbed, not far from 
hence, this evening." — " I have. Sir." ** And that your 
mpney was all marked ?" — *' It was." — A circumstance 
has arisen which leads me to think that I can point out 
the robber."-^** Indeed !" — " Pray, Sir, what time in the 
evening was it ?" — " It was just setting in to be dark."— ■ 
** The time confirms niy suspicions !" Mr. Brunell then 
informed the gentleman that he had a waiter, one John 
Jennings, who had, of late, been so very full of money at 
times, and so very extravagant, that he had had many 
words with him about it, and had determined to part 
with him on account of his conduct being so very suspi- 
cious ; that, long before dark that day, he had sent him 
out to change a guinea for him, and that he had only 
come back since he (the gentleman) was in the house, 
saying, he could not get change j and that Jennings be- 
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ing in liquor, he had sent him to bed, resolving to da* 
charge him in the morning. That, at the time he re- 
turned him the guinea, he (Mr. BruneU) did not thiok it 
was the same which he had given him to get silver for, 
having perceived a mark upon this, which he was very 
clear was not upon the other ; but that, nevertheless, he 
shouM have thought no more of tlie matter, as Jennings 
had 80 frequently gold of his own in his pocket, had he 
not afterwards fieard (for he was not present when the 
gentleman was in his kitchen relating it) the particulars 
of the robbery, and that the guineas, which the highway- 
man had taken were all marked : that, however, a few 
minutes previously to his having heard this, he had un- 
luckily paid away the guinea wlrich Jennin^ returned 
him, to a man who lived some distance off, and was 
gone ;^ but the circumstance of it struck him so very 
strongly, that he could not, as an honest man, refrain 
from giving this information. 

Mr. Brunell was thanked for his attention and public 
spirit. There was the strongest room for suspecting of 
Jennings ; and if, on searching him, any of the marked 
guineas should be found, as the gentleman cbuld swear to 
them, there would then remain no doubt. It was now 
agreed to go softly up to his room: .Jennings was fest 
aSeep ; his pockets were searched, and ft-om one of them 
was drawn forth a parse, containing exactly nineteen 
guineas. Suspicion now became demonstration, fbr the 
gentleman declared them to be identically those which 
he had been robbed of! Assistance was called, Jennings 
was awaked, dragged out of bed, and charged with the 
robbery. He denied it iirmly, but circumstances were 
too strong to gain him belief. He \vas secured that night, 
and the next day carried before a neighbouring justice of 
the peace. The gentleman and Mr. Brunell deposed the 
fticts on oath ; and Jennings having no proofs, nothing 
but mere assertions of innocence to oppose them, which 
could not be credited, he was committed to take his trial 
at the next assizes. 

So strong were the circumstances known to be against 
him, that several of his friends advised him to plead guilty 
on his trial, and to throw himself on the mercy of the 
court. Tliis advice he rejected, and, when arraigned, 
pleaded not guilty. The prosecutor swore to his being 
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mobbed ; but that, it being nearly dark, the highwayman 
in a mask, and himself greatly terrified, he could not 
swear to the prisoner's person, though he thought him of 
much the same stature as the man who robbed him. To 
*he purse and guineas, whii'.h were produced in court, he 
swore— as to the purse, positively — and as to the marked 
guineas, to the best of his belief, and that tliey were found 
in the prisoner's pocket. 

The prisoner's master, Mr. Brunell, deposed to the fact, 
aii to the sending of the prisoner to change a guinea, and 
of his having brought him back a marked one in the 
room of one he had given him unmarked. He also gave 
evidence as to the finding of the purse, and the nineteen 
marked guineas in the prisoner's pocket. And, what 
consummated the proof, the man to whom Mr. Brunell 
paid the guinea, produced the same, and g-ave testimony 
to the having taken it that night in payment of the pri- 
soner's master. Mr. Brunell gave evidence of his having 
received of the prisoner that guinea, which he afterwards 
paid to this last witness. And the prosecutor, comparing 
it with the other nineteen found in the pocket of the pri- 
soner, swore to its being, to the best of his belief, one of 
the twenty guineas of which he was robbed by the high- 
wayman. 

The judge, on summing up the evidence, remarked 
to the jury, on all the concurring circumstances against 
the prisoner ; and the jury, on this strong circumstantial 
evidence, without going out of court, brought in the pri- 
soner guilty. Jennings was executed some little time 
after at Hull, repeatedly declaring his innocence to the 
very moment he was turned off. This happened in the 
year 1742. 

Within a twelvemonth after, lo! Brunell, Jennings's 
master, was himself taken up for a robbery done on a 

fuest in his own house j and, the fact being proved on 
is trial, he was convicted, and ordered for execution. 
The a|iproach of death brought on repentance, and re- 
pentance confession. Brunell not only acknowledged the 
committing of many highway robberies, for some years 
past, but the very one for which poor Jennings suffered ! 
The iaccount he gave was, that he arrived at home by 
SL nearer way and swifter riding, isome time before the 
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gentleman got in who had been robbed. That he fouud 
a man at home waiting, to whom he owed a little bill, 
and that, not having quite enough loose money in his 
pocket, he took out of the purse one guinea, from the 
twenty he had just got possession of, to make up the 
sum ; which he paid, and the man went his way. Pre- 
sently came in the robbed gentleman, who, whilst Bru- 
nell was gone into the stables, and not knowing of his 
arrival, told his tale, as before related, in the kitchen. 
The gentleman had scarcely left the kitchen before Bni- 
nell entered it ^ and being there informed amongst other 
circumstances of the marked guineas, he was thunder- 
struck ! Having paid one of them away, and not darios 
to apply for it again, as the aifair of the robbery and 
marked guineas would soon become publicly known,' 
detection, disgrace, and ruin, appeared inevitable. Turn- 
ing in his mind every way to escape, the thought of ac- 
cusing and sacrificing poor Jennings at last struck him* 
The rest the reader knows. — Theory of Presumptive 
Proof. 



GIRL AT LIEGE. 



In the year 1764, a citizen of liege was found dead iu 
his chamber, shcrf, in the head. Close to him lay a dis- 
charged pistol, wjth which he had apparently been his 
own executioner. Fire-arms are the chief manufacture 
of that city ; and so common is the use of pistols at that 
place, that every peasant, who brings his goods to the 
markets there, is seen armed with them : sO tliat the cir- 
cumstance of the pistol did not, at first, meet with so 
much attention as it might have done in places where 
those weapons are not iu such common use. But, upon 
the researches of the proper officer of that city, whose 
duty, like that of our coroner, it is to inquire into all the 
circumstances of accidental deaths, it appeared, that the 
ball, which was found lodged in the head of the deceased, 
could never, from its size, have been fired out of the pis- 
tol which lay by him : thus it was clear that he had been 
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Ted ; nor were they long in deciding who was the 
•rer. A girl, of about sixteen, the niece of the de- 
I, had been brought up by him, and he had been 
3 supposed to have intended to leave her his effectSy 
were something considerable; but the girl had 
ttely listened to the addresses of a young man whom 
[de did not approve of, and he had, upon that occa- 
everal tiiBes threatened to alter his will* and leave 
"tune to some other of his relations. Upon these, 
«ie other concurrent circumstances, such as having 
tieard to wish her uncle's death, &c. the girt was 
ttted to prison. 

> torturing a supposed criminal, in order to force 
non, is certainly the moist cruel and absurd idea 
/er entered into the head of a legislator. This be- 
»served by the writer of this narrative, who was 
it Uege, to a magistrate of that place, on this very 
>n, his defence was : — ** We never condenm to the 
i but upon circumstances on which you in England 
convict ; so that the innocent has really a better 
; to escape here than with you." But, until it is 
I that pain has a greater tendency to make a per- 
eak truth than falsehood, this reasoning seems to 
ittle weight. 

I unhappy girl was, therefore, horridly and repeat- 
irtured ; bat still persevering in asserting her inno- 
she at last escaped with life — ^if it could be called 
ipe, when it was supposed she would never again 
either health or the use of her limbs, from the effects 
torture. 

writer has since learned, that, some years lUlter- 
her innocence became manifest, by the confession 
real assassins, who, being sentenced to the wfieel 
er crimes, confessed themselv^ the authors of this 
ch the girl had been suspected ; and that, several 
having been discharged at the deceased, they had, 
ing that it should appear a suicide, laid a pistol 
Im, without adverting ti\at it was not the same by 
he fen.— iWrf. 
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THOMAS HARRIS. 



Thomas Harris kept tlie Rising Sun, a public bouse, 
about eighteen miles from York, on tbe road to New- 
castle. Harris had a man and maid nervant: the iiiui» 
whose name was Morgan, he kept in the threefold capa- 
city of waiter, hostler, and gutlener. James Gray, i 
blacksmith, travelling on foot to Edinburgh, stopped at 
Harris's, supped, and lay there. Early in tlie momiog, 
Morgan went secretly to a neighbouring magistrate, and 
gave information that his master, Harr^ liad just then 
murdered the traveller, James Gray, in his bed. A war- 
rant was issued, and Harris was apprehended. Harris 
positively denied the charge, and Morgan as positively 
affirmed it -y deposing, that he saw Harris on the strao- 
ger*s bed, strangling him, but that he came too late to 
save him -, and that Harris's plea was, tbe deceased was 
in a- fit, and he was only assisting him. Morgan further 
deposed, that he instantly retired, and made a feiut as if 
gomg down stairs, but creeping up very softly to an ad- 
joining room, he there, through a key-hole, saw his mas- 
■ tef rifling the breeches of the deceased. 

Harris peremptorily denied every ^art of this story 
from the beginning to the end ; and the body having, by 
order of the magistrate, been inspected, and no mark of 
violence appearing thereon, Harrb was nearly on tbe 
point of being discharged, when the maid servant desired 
also to be sworn. She deposed, that almost directly after 
her master came down in the morning, as she niust con- 
ceive, from the traveller's room, she saw him go into the 
garden, (being, unknown to her master, in a back wash- 
house which overlooked it,) saw him take some gold out 
of his pocket, wrap it up in something, and bury it at the 
foot of a tree, in a private corner of the place. 

Harris turned paje at the information ! He would give 
no direct answer as to the circumstance of the money 1 
A constable was dispatched with the girl, and the cash, 
to the amount of upwards of thirty pounds, was found ! 
The accused acknowledged the hiding of that moneyt 
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t>ut he acknowledged it with so many hesitations, and 
answered every question with such an unwilHngness, 
such an apparent unopenness, that all doubts of his guilt 
Avere now done away» and the magistrate committed him 
for trial. 

Harris was brought to the bar at York summer as- 
sizes, which happened about a week after his commit- 
meat, in 1642. Morgan deposed the same as when be- 
fore the justice. The maid servant and the constable 
^posed to the circwmtUmce of the money ; the firsit, as to 
the prisoner's hiding* aud both as to the finding of it. 
And the magistrate gave testimony to the coninsion and 
hesitation of Harris on the discovery of, and being ques- 
tioned about, the hiding of the money, 
s Harris, on his defence, endeavoured to invalidate the 
charge by assertions, that the wliole of Morgan's evi- 
dience was false \ that the money which he buried was 
his own property, honestly come by, and buried there 
for his better security ; and that his behaviour before the 
magistrate on this particular, arose from the shame of 
acknowledging his natural covetousness — not from^ any 
consciousness of guilt. The judge then summed up the 
evidence, remarking strongly on the circumstance of the 
hiding of the money, aud the weakness of the prisoner's 
reasons for his so hiding of it ; and the jury, just consult- 
ing together for tjpa minutesp brought in their verdict- 
guilty. 

Harris was executed pursuant to his sentence;, perse^- 
vering in his declarations of innocence, but desiring all 
persons, to guard against the effects of an avaricious dis- 
position : for it was that sordidness of temper which had 
led him, he said, into general distrustfolness, and that 
into the expedient of hiding his money; which circum- 
stance had alone furnished the means to his enemies, (for 
what reason they were so, he said, he knew not, but 
whom he forgave,) for bringing him to an ignominious 
death. 

The truth of the fact at last came out : Harris was in- 
deed entirely innocent ! Morgan and the maid were not 
only fellow-servants but sweethearts. Harris's suspecting 
covetous temper was well known to both, and the girl 
once, bjr accident, perceiving her master burying some* 
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tkiiig* discovered the circumstance to Morgan -, he, aet- 
ing as G^ardener, took an opporlanity when at work, to 
dig for it: it proved to be five guineas; he left it, and 
informed the girl of it They setSed it not to touch tlie 
money, but to keep watching their master, as they had w 
doubt but he would add to it ; and, when it arose to a 
good sum, they agreed to plunder the hiding place toge^ 
&er, marry, and with the spoils set up in some way of 
business. As they imaginec^ so it happened ; they got 
several occasions to see the stock encreasin^, but (equally 
covetous with their master,) the golden harvest was ncit 
yet ripe. 

One day* in & quarrel, Harris strikes his man Mergaii 
several times. Morgan fketermines on revenge: attiiis 
fatal period arrives James Gray. Morgan &n(b him next 
morning dead in his bed. The diabolical thought strikes 
Morgan, of first charging Harris with the raurderiog and 
robbing of Gray, and then of plundering his master's 
Itiditig place, whilst lie (the master) shall be in prisoR. 
Moi^^an communicates this intention to the maid : she 
approves of it ; tiiey consult and fix on the plan, and 
Morgan gives the information to the magistrate as before 
related. The girl, unexpectedly, finds the accusation 
not sufficiently supported, and fears that her sweetheart, 
of whom she is fbna, will be punished for perjury, if her 
master is released; who indeed, unfortunately, had just 
hinted as much before the justice. The expedient^ in a 
moment, strikes her to sacrifice the hidden money, and 
with her master, to the safety of her paramour; and the 
idea, as the reader already knows, fatally succeeds. 

The whole of this stupendojus piece of wickedness 
came to light in the beginning of the year 1643, on a quar- 
rel between Morgan and the girl, who, after the death of 
Harris, had lived together as man and wife. They were 
taken up in consequence, and committed to prison, but' 
escaped the public punishment due to their crime, by 
both of them dying of a jail disease. 

Harris's innocence became afterwards further illustra- 
ted, by its being found out that James Gray, the supposed ' 
murdered person, had had two attacks of an apoplexy, ' 
some months previous to his death, and that he was never 
master of five pounds at one time in his life. — Ihid, ^ 
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JOHN MILES. 

LLiAM Ridley kept the Red Cow, a public house,^ 
iter. John Miles was an old acquaintance of Rid-* 
but they had not seen each other for some time 
t living some distance off,) when they met one 
ng, as the latter was going a little way to receive 
money. They adjourned to the next public-house, 
fter drinking together, Ridley told Miles that he 
go about the business which brought him from 
which was to receive a sum of money, but made 
promise to wait for his coming back. Ridley re- 
ly and they drank together again. Ridley now in- 
upon Miles*s accompanying him home to dinner. — 
dined, they drank, they shook hands, repeated old 
I, drank and shook hands again and again, as old 
intances in the lower class, after long absences, 
y do j iu fine, they both got at last pretty much in 
. The room they sat in was backwards, detached 
ivere from the house, with a door that went imme- 
Y into a yard, and had communication with the 
, without passing through the house, 
it grew late, Mrs. Ridley at length came into the 
and not seeing her husband there, made inquiry 
him of Mites. Miles being much intoxicated, all 
;ould be got out of him was, that Ridley went out 
he yard some time before, as he supposed, on ac- 
of there being no chamber-pot in the room, and 
ot returned. Ridley was called, Ridley was search- 
ter, by all the family; but neither answering, nor 
to be met with, Miles, as well as he was able for 
ication, went his way. 

Hey not coming home that night, and some day's 
ig without his returning, or being heard of, suspi-^ 
began ix> arise in the mind of Mrs. Ridley, of some 
>lay against her husband, on the part of Miles ; and 
were not a little increased on the recollection that 
usband had received a sum of money that day, and 
Miles had replied to her inquiries after him in a very 
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incoherent, unintelligible, broken manner, which at the 
time she had attributed to his being in liquor. These 
suspicions went abroad, and at length a full belief took 

Slace in many, that Miles was actually the murderer of 
idley ; had gone out with him, robbed and murdered 
him, disposed of the body, and slid back again to the 
toom where they were drinking, unseen by any one. 

The officers of justitie were sent to take up Miles ^ and, 
he giving before the magistrate a very unsatisfactory re- 
lation of his parting with Ridley, which he affirmed was 
owing to his having been intoxicated when Ridley went 
out of the room from him, but which the magistrate as- 
cribed to guiltiness, he was committed to Exeter gaol 
for trial. 

Whilst Mijes was in confinement, a thousand reports 
were spread, tending to warp the minds of the people 
gainst him. Supernatural as well as. natuf^al reasons 
were alledged in proof of his guilt. Ridley's house was 
declared to be haunted ! frequent knockings Hvere heard 
in the dead of the night ; two of the loSgers avowed 
they had seen the ghost 1 and, to crown the whole, an 
old man, another lodger, positively affirmed, that once at 
midnight his curtains flew open, the ghost of Ridley ap- 
peared all bloody I and, with a piteous look and hollow 
voice, declared he had been murdered^ and tha,t Miks 
was the murderer. 

Under these prepossessions amongst the weak and su- 
perstitious, and a general prejudice even in the stronger 
minds, was John Miles brought to trial for the wtUiil 
murder of William Ridley. Circumstances upon ctrntin- 
stances were deposed against him ^ and> as it appeared 
that Miles was with Ridley the whole day, both before 
and after his receiving the money, and that they i^>ent 
the afternoon and evenmg together alone, tlie jury, who 
were neighbours of Ridley, found Miles guilty, notwith- 
standing his protestations, on his defence, of innocence ^ 
-and he was shortly after executed at Exeter. 

It happenecl, that, some time after, Mrs. Ridley left the 
Red Cow to keep another ale-house, and the. person who 
succeeded her making several repairs in and about the 
house, in emptying the necessary, which was at the end 
of a long dark passage^ the body of William Ridley was 
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irered. In his pockets were found twenty guineas, 
whence it was evident he had not beeii murdered, 
e robbing of him was the sole circumstance that 
. be and was ascribed to Miles for murdering of 
y. The truth of Miles^s assertions and defence now 
ne doubly evident ; for it was recollected that the 
of the necessary had been taken up the morning 
e the death of Ridley, and that, on one side of the 
a couple of boards had been left up ; so, that, being 
I in liquor, he must have fallen into the vault, which^ 
uncommonly deep ; but which, unhappily, was not 
rted to at the time of his disappearance 1 — Ihid. 



MAN was tried for and convicted of tlie murder of 
wn father. The evidence against him was merely 
mstantial, and the principal witness was his sister, 
proved that her father possessed a small income^ 
h, with his industry, enabled him to live with com- 
tjiat her brother, the prisoner, who was his'faeir at 
had long expressed a great desire to come fllto the 
■ssion of his father's effects; and that he had long 
ved in a very undutifiil manner to him, wishing, as 
vitness believed, to put a period to his existence by 
siness and vexation 3 that, on the evening the mur- 
vas commited, the deceased went a small distance 
the house, to milk a cow he had for some time kept, 
:hat the witness also went out to spend the evening 
x> sleep, leaving only her brother in the house -, that, 
ning home early in the morning; and finding that 
father and brother were absent, she was much 
led, and sent for some neighbours to consult with 
, and to receive advice what should be done ; that, 
mpany with these neighbours, she went to the hovel 
hich her fether was accustomed to milk the cow, 
*e they found him murdered in a most inhuman 
ler, his head being almost beat to pieces; that a 
ciou immediately falling on her brother, and there 
r then soine snow upon the ground, in which the 
tepe of a human being, to and from the hovel, were 
ved; it was agreed to take one of the brother's shoes 

Q2 
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and to measure therewith the impressions in the snow: 
this was done, and there did not remain a doubt bat that 
the impressions were made with his shoes. Thus con- 
firmed in their suspicions, they then immediately went to 
the prisoner s room, and after a diligent search, they 
found a hammer in the comer of a private drawer, with 
several spots of blood upon it, and with a small splinter 
of bone, and some brains in a crack which they, disco- 
vered in the handle. The circumstances of finding the 
deceased and the hammer, as described by the former 
witness, were fully proved by the neighbours whom she 
had called: and upon this evidence the prisoner was 
<^onvicted and suffered death, but denied the |ct to the 
last. About four yearr after, the witness was extremely 
ill, and understanding that there were no possible hopes 
of her recovery^ she confessed that her father and brotlier 
having offended heo she was determined they should both 
die ; and, accordingly, when the former went to milk the 
cow, she followed him with her brother's hammer, and 
in his shoes; that she beat out her father's brains with 
the hatomer, and then laid it wheVe it was afterwards 
found ; that she then went from home to give a better 
colour to this wicked business, and that her brother was 
•perfectly innocent of the crime for which he had suf- 
fered. She was immediately taken into custody, but 
died before she could be brought to trial,— /6irf* 



WILLIAM SHAW. 



William Shaw was an upholsterer, at Edinburgh, in 
the year 1721. He had a daughter, Catherine Shaw, 
who lived with him. She encouraged the addresses of 
John Lawson, a jeweller, to whom William Shaw de- 
clared- the most insuperable objections, alledging him to 
be a profligate young man, addicted to every kind of 
dissipation. He was fqrbidden the house ; but the daugh- 
ter continuing to see him clandestinely, the father, on 
the discovery, kept her strictly confined. 
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1 Shaw had, for some time, pressed his daugh- 
eive the addresses of a son of Alexander Ro- 
friend and neighbour ; and one evening, beinz 
nt with her thereon, she peremptorily refused, 
she preferred death to being young Robertson's 
e father grew enraged, and the daughter more 
so that the most passionate expressions arose 
tides, and the words, ** barbarity, cruelty, and 
ere frequently pronounced by the daughter! 

he left her, locking the door after him. 
eatest part, of the buildings at Edinburgh are 
I the plan of the chambers in our inns of court ; 
lany families inhabit rooms on the same floor, 

one common staircase. William Shaw dwelt 

these, and a single partition only divided his 
: from that of James Morrison, a watch-case 
This man had indistinctly overheard the con- 
and quarrel between Catherine Shaw and her 
t was particularly struclc with the repetition of 
; words, she havuig pronounced them loudly 
atically ! For some little time after the father 

out, all was silent, but presently Morrison 
eral groans from the daughter. Alarmed ! he 
me of his neighbours under the same roof, 
t^ering Morrison's room, and listening attentive- 
ly heard the groans, but distinctly heard Ca- 
haw, two or three times, faintly exclaim — 
ther, thou art tlie cause of my death .'" Struck 

they flew to the door of Shaw's apartment ; 
ked — no answer was given. The knocking was 
ited — still no answer. Suspicions had before 
Eunst the fatlier ; they were now confirmed : 
•le was procured, an entrance forced ; Ca- 
is found weltering in her blood, and the fatal 
iier side ! She was alive but speechless ; but, 
>ning her as to owing her death to her father, 
ible to make a motion with her head, appa- 
he affirmative, and expired. 

the critical moment, William Shaw retunis 
) the room. All eyes are on him I He sees his 
s and a constable in his apartment, and seems 
rdered thereat 3 but, at the sight of his daugh- 

Q3 
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ter he turns pale, trembles, and is ready to sink. Th^ 
first surprise, and the succeeding horror, leave little 
doubt of his guilt in the breasts of the beholders j and * 
even that little is done away on the constable discovering 
that the shirt of Wilham Shaw is bloody. 

He was instantly hurried before a magistrate, and, 
upon the depositions of all the parties, committed to pri- 
son on suspicion. He was shortly after brought to trial, 
when, in his defence, he acknowledged the having con- 
fined his daughter to prevent her intercourse with Law- 
i3on J that he had frequently insisted on her marrying of 
Robertson ; and that he had quarrelled with her on the 
subject the evening she was found murdered, as the wit- 
ness Morrison had deposed : but he averred, that he left 
his daughter unarmed and untouched ; and that the 
blood found upon his shirt was there in cousequence uf 
his having bled himself some days before, and the ban- 
dage becoming untied* These assertions did not weigh 
a feather ivith the jury, when opposed to the strong 
circumstantial evidence of the daughter's expressions, of 
<* barbarity, cruelty, death,*' and of " cruel father, thou 
art the cause of my death,"*— together with that appa- 
rently affirmative motibu with her head, and of the 
blood so seemingly providentially discovered ou the fa^ 
ther's. shirt. On these several concurring circumstances, 
was William Shaw found guilty, was executed, and was 
hanged in chains^ at Leith Walk, in November* 1721* 

Was there a person in Edinburgh who believed the 
father guiltless ? No, not one ! notwithstanding his latest 
Words at the gallows were> " I am innocent of my daugh-^ 
ter s murder." But in August, 1722, as a man, who had 
become the possessor of the late William Shaw*s apart-' 
ments,.was rummaging by chance in the chamber where 
Catherine Shaw died, he accidentally perceived a paper 
fallen into a cavity on one sid^ of the chimney. It. was 
folded as a letter, which on opening, contained the fol- 
lowing : — ** Barbarous Father, your cruelty in having 
put it out of my power ever to join my fate to that St 
the only man I could love, and tyrannically insisting 
upon my marrying one whom 1 always hated, has made 
me form a resolution to put an end to an existence which 
is become a burthen to me* I doubt not I shall find 
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mercy in another World ; for sure no benevolent Being 
can require that I jshould any longer live in torment to 
-myself in this ! My death I lay to your charge : when 
you read this, consider yourself as the inhuman wretch 
that plunged the murderous knife into the bosom of the 
unhappy-s—CATHERiNE Shaw." 

This letter being shewn, the hand-writing was recog- 
nized and avowed to be Catherine Shaw's, by many of 
her relations and friends. It became the public talk ; 
and the magistracy of Edinburgh, on a scrutiny, being 
convinced of its authenticity, they ordered the body of 
William Shaw to be taken from the gibbet, and given to 
his family for interment ; and, as the only reparation to 
his memory and the honour of his surviving relations, 
they caused a pair of colours to be waved over his grave, 
in token of his innocence. — Ibid, 



SIRVEN. 



We have had in France two accusations in one y6ar, 
4:>f assassination on account of religion ; and two families 
have been judicially sacrificed by fanaticism. The same 
prejudice which broke Galas on the wheel at Toulouse, 
would have dragged to the gallows the whole family of 
Sirven, in a jurisdiction of the same province. And the 
same friend of innocence, M^ £lie de Beaumont, an ad- 
vocate of parliament, who had justified Galas, appeared 
in defence of Sirven, Whom he aJso justified in a memo- 
rial signed by several advocates-^-a memorial, which 
proves the judgement against Sirven still more absurd 
tlian that against Galas. The following, in a few words, 
is the fact j an account of Which may be acceptable to 
strangers, who may not have had an opportunity of pe- 
rusing tJie memorial of the eloquent M. de Beaumont. : 

In 1761, while the family of Galas was in irons, ai-- 
cused of having assassinated Mark Anthony Galas, who 
was supi30Sed to have been inclined to embrace theiib- 
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man Catholic reli^on, it happened that a daughter of 
Paul Sirven, laud-surveyor in the district of Castres, was 
brought to the Bishop of Castres, by a woman who super- 
intended his house. The bishop, understanding that the 
girl was of a Calvinist family, ordered' her to be shut up 
in a kind of convent, which they call maUon des regentet. 
The girl was disciplined with so much severity, in order 
to be instructed in the Roman Catholic religion, that she 
lost tier senses, got out of her prison, and some time after- 
wards threw herself into a well, in the open country, at 
Rome distance from the house of her father, and near a 
village called Mazamet. The magistrate of the village 
reasoned in the following manner : ** At Toulouse, they 
mean to break John Calas alive on the wheel, and to 
bum his wife ; who, no doubt, have hanged their son, lest 
he should go to mass. I ought, therefore, in imitation of 
my superiors, to do the same by the Sirvens, who, with- 
out doubt, have drowned the little girl on tJie same ac- 
count. It is true I have no proof that the father, mo- 
ther, and two sisters of this girl, have assassinated her. 
But, I hear there were no proofs sigainst the family of 
Calas. I therefore run no risque. Perhaps, however, it 
may be too much for the judge of a village to bum or 
break on the wheel. I may at least have the pleasure of 
hanging a whole Huguenot family ; and I shall be paid 
my fees out of their forfeited goods." 

To proceed methodically and safely, that weak fanatic 
caused the corpse to be visited by a physician, who was 
as learned in physic, as the judge was in jurisprudence. 
The physician, astonished at not finding the stomach of 
the girl filled with water, and not knowing that water 
could not enter where the air had not an opportunity of 
-escaping, concluded that the girl had been first suffo- 
cated and then thrown into the well, A devotee of the 
neighbourhood averred it was tJie custom of all Pro- 
testant families. At last, after many proceedings as ir- 
regular as those reasonings were absurd, the judge or- 
dered the father, mother, and sisters of the decea^, to 
be taken into custody. On hearing this, Sirven assem- 
bled his friends. All were sure of his innocence ; but the 
fate of Calas had filled the whole province willi terror. 
They advised Sirven not to expose himself to the mad- 
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uess of fanaticism. He fled, accompanied by his wife 
and daughters, in a rigorous season. This wretched 
company were under a necessity of traversing, on foot, 
mountains covered with ice. One of the daughters, who 
had been married about a year, was deHvered of a child 
on the way, and among hills of ice; and, in a dying con- 
dition herself, was obHged to carry her dying infont in 
her arms. And, when this wretched family had got into 
a place of safety, the first news they received was, that 
^the father and mother had been condemned to deatii, 
and that the two daughters, judged equally guilty, were 
banished for ever; that their goods were confiscated, 
and that nothing remained for them in this world but 
infamy and wretchedness^ * 

Providence, which permitted thai the first efforts to 
produce the justification of Galas, should arise in those 
mountains and deserts which border on Switzerland, had 
also ordered, that the vengeance due to the injured Sir-' 
vens should originate from the same solitude. The chil- 
dren of Galas took refuge there ; and the family of Sirven 
sought an asylum at the same time. Persons of real hu^ 
manity and religion, who have had the consolation of 
serving these unfortunate families, and who were the 
first to respect them for their disasters and their virtues, 
could not then apply in favour of the Sirvens, as they 
did for the children of Galas ; because the criminal pro- 
cess against toe family of Sir\'en was carried on more 
.slowly, and continued a longer time. Besides, how could 
a wandering family, four hundred miles from home, pro- 
cure testimonies necessary for their justification ? What 
could be done by the father overwhelmed with grief, the 
mother at the point of death, or the daughters who were 
equally unfortunate ? It became necessary to make a le- 
gsil application for a copy of their proceedings; but forms 
prevented their obtaining it, forms which perhaps may 
be necessary, but which are often in their effects oppres- 
sive to the innocent and poor. Their relations intimi- 
dated, durst not write to them. All that could be known 
by that unfortunate family in a distant country, was, that 
it had been condemned to a capital punishment in its 
own. If it were known what cares ^nd pains became 
necessary to obtain any legal proo& in their favour, many 
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persoDs would be astonished and discouraged. It was 
not practicable to have recourse to the same forms of jus- 
tice which had been used in the case of Calas; because 
Calas had been condemned by a parliament, and the 
family of Sirven by subordinate judges, from whose sen- 
tence there lay an appeal to that parliament. 

We have taken the above interesting particulars, res- 
pecting the family of Sirven, from " Original Pieces," by 
Voltaire. In these, there is a letter from that celebrated 
writer to M. Beaumont, advocate of parliament, dated 
20th March, 1767* from which it appears that Voltaire 
himself was the pei*son who had given an asylum to the 
injured Sirvens. In that letter, after stating that ^the 
attested opinion of nineteen celebrated advocates of Paris, 
who had met in consultation, a(^ars decisive iu favour 
of an innocent family, as well as respectful to the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse,'* he goes on to say : — 

** I 8hall send to you, iu proper time, the Sieur Sirven 
and his daughters : but I must inform you, that you may 
not perhaps fiqd in that unfortunate parent, the same 
presence of mind, the same firmness and vigour, and the 
same resources which were admired in the widow Calas^ 
Five years of misery and of opprobrium have fixed iu 
him a dejection which will not permit him to explain 
himself before his judges. I have had much trouble to 
calm his despair at the delays and difficulties we have 
experienced in obtaining from Languedoc the few papers 
I have sent you, which place in the clearest light, the 
madness and iniquity of that subaltern judge who con- 
demned him to death, and robbed him of his fortune. 
None of his relations, and much less those who are called 
friends, had the courage to write tp him, so much were 
fanaticism and fear in possession of sdl their minds ! 

His wife, a respectable woman, condenmed with him, 
and who sunk under their sorrows as they were coming 
to me ; one of his daughters overwhelmed with despair 
for more than five years; a grand-daughter born among 
the ice, and iufiim ever since her unfortunate birth : all 
these things tear the heart and weaken the head of the 
father. He does nothing but weep; but your reasons, 
joined to his tears, will properly aifect his judges 

The King of Denmark, without being soUcited by me. 
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oondescended to write to me, and sent a considerable be* 
nefaction. The Empress of Russia has had the same good- 
ness. She displayed that generosity which astonishes 
others, and whicli to her is common. She accompanied 
lier benefaction with these energetic words, written with 
lier own hand, ** Malheurs aux persecuteurt ! '* (May all 
persecutors be accursed !) The King of Poland, upon 
hearing of tlie affair from Madame de Geoffriu, who was 
then at Warsaw, sent a present worthy of him ; and Ma- 
dame de Geoffrin has given an example to the French, 
in following that of the King of Poland. 



MONSIEUR D'ANGLADE. 



■»^i<^^^^^^^ 



The Count of Montgomery rented part of an hotel in 
the Riie Royale, at Paris. The ground floor and first 
floor were occupied by him ; the second and third by 
the Sieur d'Anglade. The Count and Countess de Mont- 
gomery had an establishment suitable to their rank ; 
they kept an almoner, and several male and female ser- 
vants, and their horses and equipage were numerous in 
proportion. Monsieur d'Anglade (who was a gentle- 
man, though of an inferior rank to the Count) and his 
wife lived with less splendour, but yet with elegance 
and decency suitable to their situation in life. They had 
a earriage, and were admitted into the best companies, 
where probably M. d'Anglade increased his income by 
play^ but, on the strictest enquiry, it did not appear 
that any dishonourable actions could be imputed to him. 
The Count and Countess de Montgomery lived on a 
footing of neighbourly civility with Monsieur and Ma- 
dame d'Anglade, and, without being very intimate, were 
always on friendly terms. Some time in September, 
1687» the Count and Countess proposed passing a few 
days at Villebousin, one of their country houses : they 
informed Monsieur and Madame d'Anglade of tlieir 
design, and invited them to be of the party. They 
accepted itj but the evening before they were to go, 
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they for some reason or other (probably because Madame 
d'Anglade was not very well) begged leave to de- 
cline the honour, and the Count aqd Countess set out 
without them, leaving in their lodgings one of the 
Countess's women, four girls, whom she employed to 
work for her in embroidery, and a boy who was kept 
to help the footmen. They took with them the priest, 
Francis Gagnard, who was their almoner, and all their 
other servants. 

The Count pretended that a strange presentimenlt of 
impending^ evil hung over him, and determined him to 
return to Paris a day sooner than he intended* Certain 
it is, that instead of staying till Thursday, as they pro- 
posed, they came back on Wednesday 'evening. Ou 
their coming to their hotel 9 few moments before their 
servants (who followed them oi| horseback) they ob- 
served that the door of a room ou tl^e ground floor, where 
their men-servants slept, was a-jar, though the almoner, 
who had always kept the key, had (&uble-locked it 
when he went away. Monsieur d*Anglade, who was out 
when they came home, returned to his lodgings about ele- 
ven o'clock, bringing with him two friends, with whom 
he had supped at the rresident Roberts*s. On entering, he 
was told that the Count and Countess were returned, at 
which, it is said, he appeared much surprized. — ^How- 
ever, he went into the apartmeiit where they were, to 
pay his compliments, They desired him to sit down, 
and sent to beg Madame d'Anglade would join them; 
she did so, and they passed some time in conversation, 
after which they parted. The next morning the Count 
de Montgomery discovered that the lock of his strong 
box h»d been opened by a false key, from whence had 
been taken thirteen small sacks, each containing a thou- 
sand livres in silver; eleven thousand ^ve hundred 
livres in gold, besides double pistoles ; and an hundred 
louis d'ors, of a new coinage, called au cordon; together 
with a pearl necklace, woilh four thousand livres. 

The Count, as soon as he made this discovery, went 
to the Police and preferred his complaint, describing the 
sums taken from him, and the species in which those 
sums were. The Lieutenant of the Police went directly 
to the hotels where, from circumstances, it clearly ap- 
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peared that the robbery must have been committed by 
some one who belonged to the house. Monsieur and 
Madame d^Anglade earnestly desired to have their apart- 
ments and their servants examined : and, from some ob- 
servations he then made, or some prejudice he had before 
entertained against Monsieur and Madame d*Anglade, 
tlie Lieutenant of the Police seems to have conceived the 
most disadvantageous opinion of them, and to have been 
so far prepossessed with an idea of their guilt, that he did 
not sufficiently investigate the looks and the conduct of 
others. In pursuance, however, of their desire to have 
their rooms searched, he followed them thither, and 
looked narrowly into their drawers, closets, and boxes ; 
unmade the beds, and searched the mattrasses and the 
paillasses*. On the floor they themselves inhabited, no- 
thing was found: he then proposed ascending into the. 
attic story, to which Monsieur d*AngIade readily con- 
sented. Madame d*Anglade excused herself from attend- 
ing, staying that she was ill and weak. However, her 
husband went up with the officer of justice, and all was 
readily submitted to his inspection. In looking into an 
old trunk, filled with clothes, remnants, and parchments, 
he found a rouleau of seventy louis d'ors au cordon, wrapt 
in a printed paper, which printed paper was a genealogi- 
cal table, which the Count said was his. 

This seems to have been the circumstance which so far 
confirmed the before groundless and slight suspicions of 
the Lieutenant of the Police, that it occasioned the ruin 
of these unfortunate people. 

As soon as these seventy louis were brought to light, 
the Count de Montgomery insisted upon it that they were 
his; though, as they were in common circulation, it was 
as impossible for him to swear to them as to any other 
coin. He declared, however, that he had no doubt but 
that Monsieur aind Madame d^Anglade had robbed him ; 
and said that he would answer for the honesty of all his 
own people j and that on this occasion he could not but 
recollect, that the SieurOrimaudet, who had before occu- 
pied this hotel, which Monsieur d'Anglade had inhabited 

* Straw closely stuffed info a coarse cloth, in form of a bed, which Is 
placed under (be mattrasses* 

R 
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at the same time, had lost a valuable piece of plate. It - 
was, therefore, the Count said, very probable that d'An- 
glade had been guilty of both the robberies^ which had 
happened in the same place while he inhabited it 

On this rouleau of seventv louis d'ors the Lieutenant 
of the Police seized. He bid Monsieur d* Anglade count 
them ; he did so, but, terriiied at the imputation of guilty 
and of the fatal consequence which in r ranee often fol- 
lows the imputation only, his hand trembled as he did it) 
he was sensible of it, and said, ^ I tremble/*— 'This emo^ 
tion, so natural even to innocence, appeared, in the eyes 
of the Count and the Lieutenant, a corroboration of his 
guilt After this examination they deacendc^d to the 
ground floor, where the almoner, the page, and valet-de- 
chambre were accustomed to sleep together, in a small 
room. Madame d'Anglade desired the officer of the Po- 
lice to remark, that the door of this apartment had been 
left open, and that the valet-de-cliambre probably knew 
why, of whom therefore enquiry should be made«, No- 
tiiiiiff was more natural than this observation^ yet t% 
minds already prepossessed with an opinion of the guilt 
of Anglade and his wife,^ this remark seemed to confirm 
it ; when in a corner of this room, where the wall formed 
a little recess, five of the sacks were discovered, which 
the Count had lost, in each of which was a thousand 
livresj and a sixth, from which upwards of two hundred 
had been taken. After this, no farther enquiry was made, 
nor ariv of the servants examined. The guilt of Monsieur 
and Aladame d* Anglade was ascertained, in the opinion 
of the Lieutenant of the Police and the Count de Mont- 
gomery \ and, on no stronger grounds than tlie circum- 
stance of finding the seventy louis d*ors, the emotion 
shewn by d' Anglade while he counted them, and tlie re- 
mark made by his wife, were these unfortunate people 
committed to prison. Their effects were seized. Mon- 
sieur d'Anglade was thrown into a dungeon in the Ch&- 
telet; and his wife, who was with child, and her little 
girl, about four years old, were sent to fort TEveque ; 
while the strictest orders were given that no person 
whatever should be admitted to speak to them, liie 

Prosecution now commenced, and the Lieutenant of the 
'oUce, who had committed the unhappy man, was to be 
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kis judge. D'Aiiglade appealed, and attempted to insti- 
tute a suit against him, and make him a party, in order 
to prevent his being competent to give judgment; but 
this attempt failed, and served only to add personal animo- 
sity to the prejudice this officer had before taken against 
Anglade. Witnesses were examined ; but, far from their 
being heard with impartiality, their evidence was twisted 
to the purposes of those who desired to prove guilty the 
man they wer« determined to believe so. The almoner, 
Francis (^agnard, who was the really guilty person, was 
among those whose evidence was now admitted against 
Anglade ; and this wretch had effrontery enough to con- 
ceal the emotion of his soul, and to perform a mass, which 
the Count ordered to be said at St. Esprit, for the dis- 
covery of the culprits. 

The Lieutenant of the Police, elate with his triumph 
over the miserable prisoner, pushed on the pro^^ecution 
with all the avidity which malice and revenge could in- 
spire in a vindictive spirit. In spite, however, of all he 
could do, the proofs against d* Anglade were still insuffi- 
cient; therefore he determined to have him put to the 
tortures, in hopes of bringing him to confess the crime. 
Anglade appealed, but the Parliament confirmed the or- 
der, and the poor man underwent the question ordinary 
and extraordinary ; when, notwithstanding his acute suf- 
ferings, he continued firmly to protest his innocence, till, 
covered with wounds, his limt^ dislocated, and his mind 
enduring yet more than his body, he was carried back to 
Ills dungeon. Disgrace and ruin overwhelmed him ; his 
fortune and effects were sold for less than a tenth of their 
value, as is always the case where law presses with its irou 
hand ; his character was blasted, his health was ruined. 
Not naturally robust, and always accustomed, not only 
to the comforts, but the elegancies of life, a long confine- 
ment in a noisome and unwholesome dungeon, had redu- 
ced him to the lowest state of weakness. In such a 
situation he was dragged forth to torture, and then 
plunged again into the damp and dark cavern from 
whcMce he came-^-without food, medicine, or assistance 
of any kind, though it is usual for those who suffer the 
torture to have medicinal help and refreshment after it. 
This (BZC43fl8 of severity could be imputed only to the ma* 
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ligiiant influence of the officer of justice,: in whose power 
he uow was. 

From the same influence it happened, that though the 
Sieur d'Anglade, amidst the most dreadful pains, bad 
steadily protested his innocence — and though the eyi- 
dence against him was extremely defectiye^^-senteace 
was given to this effect :-^That Anglade should be con-' 
demned to serve in the gallies for nine years; that his 
wife should, for the Uke term, be bai)ished from Paris* 
and its jurisdiction ; that they should ps^y three thousaod 
livres reparation totheC^untd'Moiitgom^yasdamagesi 
and make restitution of twenty-flve thousBana six hundred 
an,d seventy-three livres, and either reti)rn the pearl 
necklace or pay four thousand livres more. From this 
sum the five thousand seven hundred and eighty Iivres» 
found in the sacks in the servants* room, were to be de- 
ducted, together with the seventy louis d'ors found in the 
box, of which the officer of justice had taken possession, 
and also a double Spanish pistole, and seventeen loiiis 
d'ors found on the person of Anglade, which was his own 
money. 

Severe as this sentence was» and founded cm such 
slight presumption, it was put immediately into execu- 
tion. Anglade, whose constitution was already sinking 
under the heavy pressure of his misfortunes, whose limbs 
were contracted by the dampness of his prison, and who 
had undergone the most excruciating tortures, was sent 
to the tower of Montgomery, there to remain, without 
assistance or consolation, till the convicts condemned to 
the gallies were ready to go. He was then chained with 
them — a situation, how dreadful ! for a gentleman, whose 
sensibility of mind was extreme, and who had never suf- 
fered the least hardship or difficulty till then ; when he 
was plunged at once into the lowest abyss of misery, 
chained among felons, and condenmed to the most hope- 
less confinement and the severest labour, without any 
support but what he could procure from the pity of those 
who saw him; for of his own he had now nothing! 
Yet, dreadful as these evils were, he supported them 
with that patient firmness which nothing but conscious 
innocence could have produced. Reduced to the extreme 
of human wretchedness, he felt not for himself; but 
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when he reflected on the situation of his wife, and his 
infant daughter, his fortitude forsook him. A fev«r had, 
from his first confinement, preyed on his fr^me; its pro- 
gress grew more rapid, and he felt his death inevitable ; 
when the galley-slaves being collected to depart, he be- 
sought leave to see his wife, and to give his last blessing 
to his child — ^but it was denied him ! He submitted, and 
prepared to go ; but being too weak to stand, he was put 
into a wagsoa, whence he was lifted of a night, when 
they stopped, and laid on straw ih a bam or out-house, 
and the next morning carried again between two men 
to the waggon to continue his journey. In this manner, 
and believing every hour would be his last, the unhappy 
man arrived at Marseilles. It was asserted, but for the 
honour of human nature should not be believed, that the 
Count de Montgomery pressed bis departure, notwith- 
standing the deplorable coniifttion he was in, and even 
waited on the road to see him pass, and enjoy the horrid 
spectacle of his sufferings.— -The unhappy wife of this 
injured man had not been treated with more humanity. 
She had been dragged to prison, separate from that of 
her husband, and confined in a dungeon. She was with 
child, and the terror she had utidergone occasioned her 
to miscarry. Long fainting fits succeeded ; and she had 
no help but that of her little girl, who, young as she 
was, endeavoured to recat. her dying mother by bathing 
her teniples, and by making her smell to bread dipt in 
wine. But as she believed every fainting fit would be 
her last, she implored the jailor to allow her a confessor : 
after much delay he sent one, and by his means the poor 
woman received succour and sustenance; but while she 
slowly gathered strength her little girl grew ill. The 
noisome damps, the want of pr(H)er food and of fresh air, 
- overcame the tender frame of the poor child ; and then 
it was that the distraction and despair of the mother was 
at its height In the middle of a rigoroiis winter, they 
were in a cavern, where no air could enter, and where 
the damps only lined the wall; a little charcoal, in an 
earthen pot, was all the fire they had^ and the smoak 
was so ofiTensive and dangerous, that it increased rather 
than diminished their sufferings. In this dismal place 
the mother saw her child sinking under a disease, for 
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which she had no remedies. Cold sweats accompanied 
it, and she had neither clean liuen for hcr» or fire to 
warm her ; and» as even their food depended en chanty, 
and they were not allowed to see any body, they had no 
relief but what the priest from time to time procured 
them. . At length, and as a great favour, they were re- 
moved to a place less damp, to which there was a little 
window ; but the window was stopped, and the fame» 
of the charcoal were as noxious here as in tiie cavern 
they had left. Here they remained, however, (Provi- 
dence having prolonged their lives,) for four or five 
months.— Monsieur d'Anglade, not being in a condition 
to be chained to the oar, was sent to the hospital of the 
convicts at Marseilles^ his disease still preyed on the 
poor remains of a ruined constitution, biit his sufferings 
were lengthened out beyond what his weakness seemed 
to promise. It was near four months after his arrival at 
Marseilles, that, being, totally exhausted, he felt his last 
moments approach, and desired to receive the sacra- 
ments: before they were administered to him, he sO' 
lemnly declared, as he hoped to be received into the 
presence of the searcher of hearts, that he was innocent 
of the crime laid to his charge ; that he forgave his inex' 
orable prosecutor and his partial judge, and felt no oth«* 
regret in quitting the world, than that of leaving hii 
wife and his child exposed to the miseries of poverty^ ftnd 
the disgrace of his imputed crime : but he trusted his 
vindication to God, who had, he said, lent him fortitude 
to endure the sufferings he had not deserved : and then, 
after having received the Eucharist with piety and com- 
posure, he expired — a martyr to unjust suspicion, and 
hasty or malicieus judgment. 

He had been dead only a few weeks, when several 
persons, who had known him, received anonymous let- 
ters: the letters signified, that the person who wrote 
them, was on the point of hiding himself in a convent 
for the rest of his life; but before he did so, his con- 
science obliged him to inform whom it might concern, 
that the Sieur d*Anglade was innocent of the robbery 
committed in the apartments of the Count de Mont- 
gomery; that the perpetrators were one Vincent Belestre, 
the son of a tanner of Mans; and a priest named Gag- 
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nardy a native also of Mans, who had been the Count s 
almoner. The letters added, that a woman of the name 
of De la Comble could give light into the whole affair. 
One of these letters was sent to the Countess de Mont- 
gomery, who however had not generosity enough to 
shew it ; but the Sieur Loysillon, and some others who 
had received at the same time ttie same kind of letter?, 
determined to enquire into the affair: while the friends 
of the Count de Montgomery, who began to apprehend 
that he would be disagreeably situated, if his prose- 
cution of .d'Anglade should be found unjust, pretended 
to discover that these letters were dictated by Madame 
d'Anglade; who hoped by this artifice to deliver her 
husband's memory from the odium which rested on it, 
and herself and her child from the dungeon in which 
they were still confined. — An enquiry was set on foot 
after Belestre and Gagnard, who iiadspme time before 
quitted the Count's service. It was found that Belestre 
was a consummate villain, who had in the early part of 
his life been engaged in an assassination, for which he 
Was obliged to fly from his native place ; that he had 
been a soldier, had killed his serjeant in a quarrel, and 
deserted \ then returning to his own country, had been 
a wandering vagabond, going by different names, and 
practising every species of roguery; that he had some* 
times been a beggar, and sometimes a bully, about the 
streets of Paris, but always much acquainted and con- 
nected with Gagnard, his countryman: and that sud- 
denly, from the lowest indigence, he had appeared to be 
in affluence; had bought himself rich clothes, had 
shewn various sums of money, and had purchased an 
estate near Mans, for which he had paid between nine 
and. ten thousand livreSi 

Gagnard, who was the son of tlie gaoler of Mans, 
had come to Paris without either cloaths or money, and 
had subsisted on charity, or by saying masses at St. 
Esprit, by which he hardly gained enough to keep him 
alive; when tlie Count de Montgomery took him, It 
was impossible what he got in his service, as wages, 
could enrich him : yet, immediately after quitting it, he 
was seen clothed neatly in his clerical habit; his expell- 
ees for his entertainments were excessive ; he had plenty 
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of money in hin pocket j and had taken a woman oot d 
the street, wliom he had established in handsome lodgp- 
ines, and ck>thed with the greatest profusion of finery. 
— rhese observations alone, had they been made in time, 
were sufficient to have opened the way to a discovery, 
which might have saved the life, and redeemed the 
honour of the unfortunate d'Anglade. Late as it was, 
justice was now ready to overtake them, and the hand 
of Providence itself seemed to assist Gagdard, being in 
a tavern in the street St. Andr^ des Arcs, was present 
at a quarrel wherein a man was killed ; he w^ sent to 
prison, with the rest of the people in the hoase -, and 
about the same time, a man who had been robbed and 
cheirted by Belestre, near three years before, met him, 
watched him to his lodgings, and put him into the hands 
of the Marechaussee. These two wretches being thus in 
the hands of justice, for other crimes, underwent an 
examination relative to the robbery of the Count de 
Montgomery : They betrayed themselves by inconsistent 
answers. Their accomplices were apprehended ; and 
the whole affair now appeared so clear, that it was only 
astonishing how the criminals could ever have been mis- 
taken. — ^I'he guardians of Constantia Guillemot, the 
daughter of aAnglade, now desired to be admitted 
parties in the suit, on behalf of their ward^ that the 
guilt of -Belestre and Gagnard might be proved, and the 
memory of JVtpnsieur d'Anglade, and the character, of 
his widow, justified; as well ^s that she might, hy 
fixing the guilt on those who were refally culpable, 
obtai|] restitution of her father's effects, and ameqds 
from the Count de Montgomery. She became, through 
her guardian, prosecutrix of the two villians. ; the prin- 
cipal witness against whom was a roan called the AbbN^ 
de Fontpierre, who had belonged to the association of 
thieves of which Belestre was a member. This man 
said, that he had written the anonymous letters which 
led the discovery ; for that, after the death of d'Auglade, 
his conscience reproached him with being privy to so 
enormous a crime. He swore that Belestre had obtained 
from Gagnard the impressions of the Count's keys in 
wax, by which means^ahe had others made tliat opened 
the locks. He said^ that soon after the condemnation of 
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d'Anglade to the gallies, he was ma room adjoining to 
one where Belestre and Gagoard were drinking and 
feasting; that he heard the former say to the latter, 
^ Conie« my friend, let us drink and enjoy oursehres, 
while this fine fellow, this Marquis d'Anglade, is at the 
gallies/* To which Gagnard replied, with a sigh, •* Poor 
man, I cannot help being sorry for him ; he was a»good 
kind of man, and was always very civil and obliging to 
me.** Belestre then exclaimed with a laugh, ''Sorry* 
what sorry for a man who has secured us from suspicion, 
and made our fortune V* Much other discourse of the 
same kind he repeated. — And De la Comble deposed, 
that Belestre had shewn her great sums of money, and a 
beautiful pearl necklace; and when she asked him 
where he got all this ? he answered, that he had won it 
at play.— These, and ^nany other circumstances related 
b^ this woman, con^rmed his guilt beyond a doubt. In 
his pocket were fouiid a Gazette of Holland, in which he 
had (it was snf^x>6ed) caused it to be inserted, that the 
men who had been guilty of the robbery, for which the 
Sieur d^Anglade had been condemned, were executed for 
some other crime at Orieans — hoping by this means to 
stop any farther inquiry. A letter was also found on him 
from Gagnard, which advised him of the rumours which 
were spread from the anonymous letters; and desiring 
him to find some means to quiet or get rid of the Abbe 
Fontpierre. / 

The proof of the criminality of these tWo men being 
fully established, they were condemned to death ; and, 
being previously made to undergo the question ordinary 
and extraordinary, thev confessed, Gagnard upon the 
rack, and Belestre at the place of execution, that they 
had committed the robbery. Gagnard declared, that if 
the Lieutenant of the Police had pressed him with ques- 
tions the day that d'Anglade and his wife were taken up, 
he was in such confusion, he should have confessed all. 

These infamous men having suffered the punishment of 
their crime, Constantia Guillemont d*Anglade continued 
to prosecute the suit against the Count de Montgomery, 
for the unjust accusation he had made; who endeavoured, 
by the chicane which his fortune gave liim the power to 
command, to evade the restitution : at length, after a 
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very long process^ the court decided-^that the Countde 
Montgomery should restore to the widow and daugbter 
of d'Angladle, the sum which their effects, and all the 
property that was seized, had produced — ^that be should 
fiurther pay them a certain sum, as amends . for the 
damages and itguries they had sustained, and that their 
condemnation should be erased, and their houoars re- 
stored; — ^which, though it was all the reparation that 
could now be made them, could not bind up the incu- 
rable wounds they had sufifered in this unjust and cruel 
prosecution. • 

Mademoiselle d'Anglade, whose destiny excited uni- 
versa] commiseration, was taken into the protection of 
some generous persons about the court, who raised for 
her a subscription, which at length amounted te an 
hundred thousand livresj which, togetlier with the res- 
titution mf her father's effects, made a handsome pro- 
vision for her; and she was married to Monsieur des 
Essarts, a Counsellor of ParUament. — Causes CiUbres. 



JOAN PERRY AND HJSR TWO SONS, 
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On Thursday, the l6th day of August, I6€i0, William 
Harrison, steward to the Lady Yiscounteks Campden, in 
Gloucestershire, being about seventy years-of age, walked 
from Campden aforesaid, to Charringworth, abou^t two 
miles from thence, to receive his lady's rent; and not 
returning so early as formerly, his wife, Mrs. Harrison, 
between eight and nine o'clock that evening, sent her 
servant, John Perry, to meet his master on the way from 
Charringwortli ; but, neither Mr. Harrison, nor his ser- 
vant, John Perry, returning that night, the next morning 
early, Edward Harrison, William's son, went towards 
Charringworth to enquire after his father ; when, on the 
way, meeting Perry coming thence, and being informed 
by him he was not there, they went together to Ebring- 
ton, a village between Charring*worth and Campden, 
where they were told> by one Daniel that Mr, {lairi^o. 
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called at his house the evening before, in his return from 
Charringworthy but staid not ^ they then went to Pax- 
lordy abmit a mile thence, where, hearing nothing of Mr. 
Harrison, they returned towards Campden ; and on the 
way, hearing of a hat, band, and comb, taken up in the 
highway, between Ebrington and Campden, by a poor 
woman then leesing in the field ; they sought her out, 
with whom they found the hat, band, and comb, which 
they knew to be Mr. Harrisou^s ; and being brought by 
the woman fjo the place where she found the same, in the 
highway, between Ebrington and Campden, near unto 
a great furz-brake, they there searched for Mr. Harr^ 
son, suppofidng he had been murdered, the hat and 
comb, being hacked and cut, and the band bloody ; but 
nothing more could be there found. The news hereof 
coming to Campden, so alarmed the town, that men, wo- 
men, and children, hasted theHcein- multitu4e% to.se^ch 
for Mr. Harrison's supposed de[ad body, but all in vain. 

Mrs. Harrison's fears for hc^r husband, being great, 
were now much increased , and haying sent her servant 
Perry, fhe evening before, to meet his master, and he 
not returning that night, caused a suspicion that he had 
robbed and murdered him; and thereupon the said 
Perry was, the next day, brought before a Justice of 
' Peace, by whom being examined concerning his master's 
absence, and his own staying out the night he went to 
meet him, he gave this account of himself: that, hb 
mistress sending him to meet his mast^, between eight 
and nine o'clock in the evening, he went down to Camp- 
den fields towards Charringworth, about a land's length, 
where meeting one William Reed, of Campden, he 
acquainted him with his errand ; and further told him, 
that, it growing dark, he was afraid to go forwards, and 
would therefore return and fetch his young master'* 
horse and return with him; he did to Mr. Harrisoa'^s 
court-gate, where they parted, and he staid still. One 
Pierce coming by, he went again with him about a bow's 
shot into the fields, and returned with him likewise to 
his master's gate, where they also parted ; and that he, 
the said John Perry, saith, he went into his master's: hen- 
roost, where he lay about an hour, but slept Bot ; and, 
when the clock struck twelve, rose and went towards 
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Charringworth, till, a great mist arisiDg, he lost his way, 
and so lay the rest of the oight qpder a hedge ; anc^ 
at day-break, on Friday morning went to Charringworth, 
where lie enquired for his master of one Edwaid Plais- 
terer, who told him, he had been with him the afternoon 
before, and received three and twenty pounds of him, but 
staid not long with him 3 he then went to William Cortit^ 
of the same town, who, likewise, told him he beard his 
master was at his house tlie day before, but not being at 
home, did not see him ; after which he saith, he retorBed 
homewards, it being about five o'clock in the morning, 
when, on the way, he met his master's son, with whom he 
went to Ebringtou and Paxford, &c as hath been related. 

Read, Pearce, Plaist^rer, and Curtis, being examined, 
affirmed what Perry had said concerning them to be true. 

Perry, bein^ asked by the Justice of Peace how he, 
who was afraid to go to Charringworth at nine o'clock, 
became so bold as to go thither at twelve ? answered, at 
nine o'clock it was dark, but at twelve the moon shene. 

Being further asked, why, returning twice home, after 
his mistress had sent him to meet his master, and staying 
till twelve o'clock, he went not into the house to know 
whether his master were come home, before he went a 
third time, at that time of night, to look after him? an- 
swered, that he knew his master was not come home, be- 
cause he saw a light in thechamber-window, which nerer 
used to be there so late when he was at home. 

Yet, notwithstanding this that Perry had said for bis 
staying forth that night, it was not thought fit to dis- 
charge him till further enquiry were made after Mr. 
Harrison ; and accordingly he continued in custody at 
Campden, sometimes at an inn there, and sometimes in 
the common prison, from Saturday, August the eigh- 
teenth, until the Friday following; during which time, 
he was again examinea at Campden, by the aforesaid 
Justice of Peace, but confessed nothing more dian before; 
nor, at that time, could any Airther discovery be made 
what was become of Mr. Harrison. But it bath been 
said, that during his restraint at Campden, he told some, 
who pressed him to confess what he knew concerning his 
master, that a tinker had killed him; and to otiiers, he 
said, a gentleman's servant of the neighbourhood had 
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obbed and murdered him ; and others, again, he told, 
:hat he was murdered, and hid in a bean-rick in Camp- 
]en, where search was in vain made for him ; at length 
tie gave oiit, that, were he again carried before the Jus- 
tice, he would discover that to him he would discover to 
no body else ; and thereon, he was, on Friday, August 
the twenty-fourth, again brought before the Justice of 
Peace, who first examined him, and asking him whether 
he would y^t confess what was become of hb master, he 
answered, he was murdered, but not by him ; the Justice 
of Peace then telling him, that, if he knew him to be 
murdered, he knew likewise by whom he was ^ so he 
acknowledged he did ; and, being urged to confess what 
he knew concerning it, affirmed, that it was his mother 
and his brother that had murdered his master. The 
Justice bf Peace then advised him to consider what he 
said, teHihg him, that he feared he might be guilty of his 
master*$ death, * and that he should not draw more inno- 
cent blood upon his head ; for what he now charged his 
mother and his brother with, might cost them their lives ; 
but he affirming he spoke nothing but tlie truth, and 
that if he were immeaiately to die he would justify it, 
the Justice desired him to declare how and when they 
did it. 

He then told him, that his mother and his brother had 
lain at him, ever since he came into his master*s service, 
to help them to money, telling Tiim, how poor they were, 
and that it was in his power to relieve them, by giving 
them notice when his master went to receive his lady's 
rents ; for they would tlien way-lay and rob him ; and 
further said, that, upon the Thursday morning his master 
went to Charringworth, going of an errand into the town, 
he met his brother in the street, whom he then told whi- 
ther his master was going, and, if he way -laid him, he 
might have his money ; and further said, that, in the even- 
ing his mistress sent him to meet his master, he met his 
brother in the street* before his master's gate, going, as 
he said, to meet his master, and so they went together to 
th^ church-yard about a stone^s throw from Mr. Harri- 
son's gate, where they parted, he going the foot-way, 
cross the church-yard, and his brother keeping the great 
road, round the church i but in the highway, beyond the 
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churchy met again* and so went together, the way lead- 
ing to Charringworth, till tliey came to a gate about a 
bow^s shot from Cainpden church, that goes into a 
ground of the Lady Campden's, called the coiiygree 
(which to those, who have a key to go through the 
garden, is the next way from that place to Mr. Harrison's 
house ;) when they came near unto the gate, he, the said 
John Perry, saith, he told his brother, he did believe his 
master was just gone into the conygree (for it was then 
so dark they could not discern any man, so as to know 
him) but perceiving one to go into that ground, and 
knowing there was no way, but for those who had a key, 
through the gardens, concluded if was his master ; apd 
ao told his brother, if he followed him, he might ha?e 
his mopey, and he, in the mean time, would walk a turn 
in the fields, which accordingly he did ; and then, follow- 
ing his brother about the middle of the conygree, found 
his master on the ground, his brother upon him, and his 
mother standing by ; and being asked, whether his mas- 
ter was then dead ? answered, no, for that, after he came 
to them, his master cried, " ah, rogues, will you kill me f 
at which he told his brother, he hoped he would not kill 
his master ; who rephed, « Peace, peace, you are a fool," 
and so strangled him ; which having done, he took a bag 
of money out of his pocket, and threw it into his mother's 
lap, and then he and his brc^her carried his master's dead 
body into the garden, adjoining to the conygree, wliere 
they consulted what to do with it ; and, at length, agreed 
to throw it into the great sink by Wallington's-mill, 
behind the garden ; but said, his mother and brother 
bade him go up to the court next the, house, to hearken 
whether any one were stirring, and they would throw the 
body into the sink; and being asked whether it were 
^ere, he said he knew not, for that he left it in the gar- 
den 5 but his mother and brother said they would throw 
it there, and, if it were not there, he knew not where it 
was, for he returned no more to them, but went into the 
court-gate, which goes into the town, where he met John 
Pearce, with whom he went into the field, and again 
returned with him to his master's gate j after which, he 
went into the hen-roost, where he lay till twelve o'clock 
that night, but slept not^ and having, when he came from 
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lis mother and brotlier, brought with him his master's 
lat, bandy and comb, which he laid in the hen-roost, he 
»rried the said hat, band, and comb, and threw them, 
liter he had given them three or four cuts with his knife, 
n the highway, where they were after found j and being 
aisked, what he intended by so doing } said, he did it, 
that it might be believed his master had been there rob- 
bed and murdered ; and, having thus disposed of his hat, 
band, and comb, he went towards Charringworth, &c. 
(B hath been related. 

On this confession and accusation, the Justice of Peace 
^ve orders for the apprehending of Joan and Richard 
Perry, and for searching the sink where Mr. Harrison^s 
body was said to be thrown, which was accordingly 
done, but nothing of him could be there found; the fish- 
pOQls likewise, in Campden, were drawn and searched, 
but nothing could be there found neither; so that some 
were of opinion, the body might be hid in the ruins of 
Campden-house, burnt in the late wars, and not unfit for 
such a concealment, where was likewise search made, 
but all in vain, 

Saturday, August the twenty-fifth, Joan and Richard 
Ferry, together with John Perry, were brought before 
the Justice of Peace, who acquainted the said Joan and 
Richard with what John had laid to their charge ; they 
denied all, with many imprecations on themselves, if they 
were in the least guilty of any thing of which they were 
accused : but John, on the other side, affirmed to their 
faces, that he had spoken nothing but the truth, and that 
they had murdered his master; further telling them, that 
he could never be at quiet for them, since he came into 
his master's service, being continually followed by them 
te help them to money, which they told him he might 
do, by giving them notice when his master went to re- 
ceive his Lady's rents; and that he meeting his brother 
Richard in Campden Town, the Thursday morning his 
master went to Charringworth, told him whither he was 
going, and upon what errand. Richard confessed he met 
his brother that morning, and spoke to him, but nothing 
passed between them to tiiat purpose; and both he and 
his mother told John he was a villian to accuse them 
wrongfully, as he had done; but John, on the other side. 
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affirmed be had spoken nothiug but the truth, and would 
justify it to his death. 

Oue remarkable circumstance happened in these pri- 
soner's return from the Justice of Peace's house, toCamp^ 
den, viz. — Richard Perry, following a good deal behind 
his brother John, pulling a clout out of his pocket, drop; 
ped a ball of inkle, which one of his guard taking up, be 
desired him to restore, saying, it was only his wife's hair 
lace j but the party opening it, and finding a slip-knot at 
the end, went ana sliowed it to John, who was then a 
good distance before, and knew nothing of the dropping 
and taking up of this inkle ^ but being shewed iV^^ 
asked, whether he knew it, shook his head, and said, 
** Yea, to his sorrow, for that was the string his brother 
strangled his master with.** This was sworn to upon the 
evidence at their trial. 

The morrow, being the Lord's-Day, they remained at 
Campden, where the minister of the place designing to 
speak to tliem (if possible to persuade them to repen* 
tance and a further confession) they were brought to 
church y and in their way thither, passing by Richard's 
house, two of his children meeting him, he took the 
lesser in his arms, leading the other in his hand ; when, 
on a sudden, both thei/ noses fell a bleeding, which 
was looked upon as ominous. 

Here it will be no impertinent digression, to tell how 
the year before, Mr. Harrison had his house broken opeO) 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at noon, upon Camp- 
den market day, whilst himself and the whole family 
were at the lecture ; a ladder being set up to a window 
of the second story, and an iron bar wrenched tii^ice 
with a ploughshare, which was left in the room, and 
seven score pounds in money carried away, the authors of 
which robbery could never be found. 

After this, and not many weeks before Mr. Harrison's 
absence, his servant. Perry, one evening, in Campden 
garden made an hideous outcry.; whereat, some who 
heard it, coming in, met him running, and seemingly 
frightened, with a sheep pick in his hand, to whom he 
told a formal story, how he had been set upon by two 
men in white, with naked swords, and how he defended 
himself with His sheep pick ; the handle whereof was ci4 
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in two or three places, and likewise a key in his ]K>cket, 
"which, he said, was done with one of their swords. 

These passages the Justice of the Peace having before 
heard, and calling to mind, upoii Perry's confession, a^ked 
him first concerning their robbery, when his master lost 
seven score pounds out of his house at noon day, whe^ 
ther he knew who did it ? Who answered yes, it was his 
brother. And being further asked whether he were theii 
with him ? He answered no, he was at church 5 but 
that he gave him notice<:of the money, and told htm in 
which room it was, and where he might have a ladder 
that would reach the window -y and that his brother after 
told him he had the money, and had hurried it in his gar- 
den^ and that they were, at Michaelmas^ next, to have 
divided ; whereupon search was made in the garden, but 
BO moniey could be there found. 

And being fdrther asked concerning that other piiteage 
of his being assaulted in the garden, he confessed it was 
all a fiction j and that, having a design to rob his master, 
he did it — that rogues being ^lieved to haunt the place, 
when his master was robbed, they might bt thought to 
have done it. 

At the next Assizes, which were held in September fol* 
lowing, John, Joan, and Richard Peri^, had two indict- 
ments found against them ; one for breaking into William 
Harrison's housci and robbing him of one hundred and 
forty pounds, in the year 1659; the other for robbing 
and murdering of the said William Harrison, the l6th dt 
August, 1660. Upon the last indictment, the then Judge 
of Assizes, Sir. G. T. would not try them, because the 
body was not found ; but they were then tried upon the 
other indictment for robbery, to which they pleaded not 
guilty; but seme whispering behind them, they soon 
after pleaded guilty, humbly begging the benefit of his 
Majesty's gracious pardon, and act of oblivion, which 
was granted them. 

But though they pleaded guilty to this indictment, 
being^ thereunto prompted, as is probable, by sonie who 
were unwilling to lose time, and trouble the court with 
their trial, in regard the act of oblFvion pardoned them ; 
yet they all afterwards, at their deaths, denied that they 
yrere- guilty of that robbery, or that they knew who did it. 

S3 
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Yef. at this Assize, as several creditable persons have 
affirmed, John Perry still persisted in his story, that his 
mother and brother had murdered his master ; and fur- 
ther added, that tlicy had attempted to poison him in the 
jai), so that he durst neither eat nor drink with them. 

At the next Assizes, which were the spring following, 
John, Joan, and Richard Perry, were, by the then Judge 
of Assize, Sir B. H. tried upon the indictment of murder, 
and pleaded thereunto, severally, not guilty ; and, when 
John's confession, before the justice, was proved, vim 
vocff by several witnesses who heard the same, he told 
them he was then mad, and knew not what he said. 

The other two, Richsurd and Joan Perry, said they were 
wholly innocent of what they were accused, and that 
they knew nothing of Mr. Harrison's death, nor what 
was become of him y and Richard said that his brother 
had accused others, as well as him, to have murdered his 
master ; which the Judge bidding him prove, he said, 
that most of those who had given evidence against him, 
knew it; but naming none, not any spoke of it, and so 
the jury foiind them all three guilty. 

Some few days after, being brought to the place of 
their execution, which w^ on Broadway-hill, in sight of 
Campden, the mother (being reputed a witch, and to 
have bewitclied her sens, they could confess nothing 
while she lived) was first executed ; after which, Richard, 
being upon tJie ladder, professed, as he had done all 
along, tliat he was wholly innocent of the fact for which 
he was then to die, and that he knew nothing of Mr. 
Harrison's death, nor what was become of him ; and did, 
with great earnestness, beg and beseech his brother, for 
tlie satisfaction of the whole world, and his own con- 
(tcience, to declare what he knew concerning him ; but 
he, with a dogged and surly carriage, told the people he 
was not obliged to confess to them -, yet immediately be- 
fore his death, said he knew nothing of his master's death, 
nor what was become of him, but they might hereafter 
possibly hear. — Some few } ears afterwards, Harrison was 
heard of, and the following is his reply to a letter from 
Sir Tliomas Overbury, of Burton, County of Gloucester, 
Knt and one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace, in- 
quiring the particulars of this most mysterious affair. 
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Fw Sir T. Overbury, Knt. • 
^ Honoured Sir, 

'' In obedience to your commands, I give you this tru^ 
account of my being carried away beyond the seas, my 
continuance there, and return home. On a Thursday, in 
the afternoon, in the time of harvest, I went to Charring- 
worth to demand rents due to my Lady Campden, at- 
which time the tenants were busy in the fields, and late 
before they came home, which occasioned my stay there 
till the close of the evening ; I expected a considerable 
sum,, but received only three-and-twenty pounds. In my 
return home, in the narrow passage amongst Ebringtou 
furzes, there met me one horseman, and said, ** Art thou 
there ?" and I, fearing that he would have rid over me, 
struck his horse over the nose 3 whereupon he struck at 
me with his sword several blows, and run it into my 
side, while I, with my little cane, made my defence as 
well as I could 3 at last another came behind me, run me 
into the thigh, laid hold on the collar of my doublet, and 
drew me to a hedge, near to the places then came in 
another : they did not take my money, but mounted me 
behind one of them, drew my arms about his middle^ 
and fastened my wrists together with something that had 
a spring-lock, as J conceived by hearing it give a snap 
as they put it on ; then they threw a great cloak over me, 
and carried me away. In the night they alighted at a 
hay-rick, which stood near to a stone pit by a wall side, 
where they took away my moneys about two hours be- 
fore day, as I heard one of them tell the other he thought 
it to be then, they tumbled me into the stone-pit 5 they 
staid, as I thought, about an hour at the hay rick, when 
they took horse again -y one of them bade me come out of 
the pit y I answered, they had my money already, and 
asked what they would do with mej whereupon he 
struck me again, drew me out, and put a great quantity of 
money into my pockets, and mounted me again after the 
same manner ; and on the Friday, about sun-setting, they 
brought me to a lone house upon a heath, by a thicket of 
bushes, where they took me down almost dead, being 
sorely bruised with the carriage of the money. When. 

* Nephew to his accomplUhed but iU-fa|ed naiyie*«ake. 
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the ifvoman of tlie house saw that I could neither stand 
nor speak» she asked them, whether or no they had 
brought a dead man ? They answered no, but a friend 
that wns hurt, and they were carrying him to a surgeon; 
she answered, if they did not make haste, their h'iend 
would be dead before they could bring him to one. 
There they laid me on cushions, and suffered none to 
come into the room but a little girl ; t^ere we staid all 
night, they giving me some broth and ^rong waters, in 
the morning, very early, they mounted pie as before, and 
on Saturday night they brought me to ^ place where wer^ 
two or three houses, in one of which. I lay all night, oi;i 
cushions, by their bed-side -y on Si^qday morning they 
carried me from thence, and, about three or four o*clocL 
they brought mc. to a place by the sea-side, called Deal, 
where they laid me down on th^ ground j and, one of 
them staying nie, th^ other two walked a little oflf, to 
kneet a man, with whom they talked -, and, in tJieir dis- 
cpurse, 1 heard them mention seven pounds j afte^ ^hich 
they went away together, and abo\it half an hour aftei[ 
returned. The man, whos^ nante, as I after heard, yf9^ 
Wrenshaw, said, he feared I would die before he could 
get me on board ; then presently they put me into a boat, 
and carried me on ship-board, where my wounds wet? 
dressed. I remained in the ship, as near as I could reck? 
on, about six weeks, in which time 1 was indifferently re- 
covered of mv wounds and weakness. Then the master 
of the ship came and told me> and the rest who were in 
the same condition, that he discovered three Turkish 
ships ; we all offered to fight in defence of the ship and 
ourselves ; but he commanded us to keep close, and said 
he would deal with them well enough; a little while 
^er he called us up, and, when we came on deck, we 
saw two Turkish ships by us ; into one of them we v^re 
pttt^'£)Bd placed ili a dark hole, where how long we con- 
tihued bdfbi*e we landed, I don't know ^ when we were 
landed, they led us two days' journey ; and put us into a 
great house, or prison, where we remained four days an^ 
a half; then came eight men to view us, ^lio 9eemea tp be 
officers; they called us, and examined us as ib our trades 
and callings, which every one answered: one said he 
wns a surge<^y ai\otl|^r that he was a brpad-rcloth weay^f 
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er, and I, after two or three demands, said, that 1 had 
some skill in physic. We three were set by, and taken 
by three of those eight men that came to view us. It 
was my chance to be chosen by a grave physician, of 
eighty-seven years of age, who lived near to Smyrna, 
who had formerly been in England, and knew Crow^ 
land, in Lincolnshire, which he preferred before aU 
other places in England; he employed me to keep his 
still-house, and gave me a silver bowl^ double gilt, to 
driiiic in. My business was most in that place j but once 
he set me to gather cotton-wool, which I not doing to 
his mind, he struck me down to the ground, and aiter 
drew his stiletto to stab me 3 but I, holding up my hands 
to him, he gave a stamp, and turned from me, for which 
1 render thanks to my Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
who staid his hand, and preserved me. I was there about 
a year and three-quarters, and then my master fell sick, 
on a Thursday, and sent for me; and, calling nre, as 
he used, by the name of Boll, told me he should die, and * 
bade me shift for myself; he died on the Saturday fol- 
lowing, and I presently hastened with my bowl to a* 
port, (sdmost a day's journey distant) the way to which 
place I knew. I enquired for a ship for England — ^I 
procured one, which landed me at Dover. 

Yours, 

William Harrison." 

{From Haryraxs^s State Trials, J 



LA PIVARDIERE. 



^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^* 



Louis de la Pivardiere, Sieur du Bouchet, was a gen- 
tleman of a very ancient family ; but, being a younger 
brother, and his family having lost much of its former 
opulence in the convulsions that had agitated the king- 
dom, his fortune was hardly enough to support him with 
decency, in the province of which he wds a native ; and 
it must have been inconsiderable indied, if the small 
possessions of the woman he married, induced him to 
unite himself with her, for they did not amount to above 
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a thousand livres a-> ear ; and she had the five childr^i? 
of her former husband to maintain, being the widow cf 
the Sieur de Menou, and about five and thirty years of 
aee. Her income arose from the estate and chateau of 
Nerbonne, whefe she resided; and ivhither, on \m 
marriage with her, Monsieur de la Pivardiere went to 
reside also. 

In 1689> on the Arriere ban being called out, the Si«ar 
de la Pivardiere served as Lord of Nerbonne, which he 
possessed in right of his wife, and obtained a lieutenancy 
in a regiment of dragoons. This absence was no doubt 
equally agreeable to Monsieur and Madame de la Piva^ 
diere, for they had long lived very uneasily together. 
On his return their diasentions incVeased ; for the tongue 
of malice had been very busy with the ftime of the lady. 
The Prior of a neighbouring monastery had been too 
assiduous in his attentions to Madame de Pivardiere; 
and though there was a chapel in the castle of Nerbonne; 
where his duty obliged him to say mass every Saturday, 
the neighbourhood would not allow that to be a suffi- 
cient reason fbr his passing almost every day thefe, on 
a footing of familiarity with Madmne de la Pivadiere, 
which might be very innocent, but could hardly flul of 
being thought otherwise. The observations which this 
intimacy had excited, in a ];rface where people, having 
little to )eugage their attention, are obliged to bestow 
much of it on their neighbours, w^re soon communicated 
to the husband on his return, and increased the disgust 
he had c^anceived towards his wifSe. But disdaining to 
ap];>ear jealous of the honour of a woman whom he bad 
probably never loved, and now fhorcaighly disliked, he 
determined to quit his house again, and leave her to the 
society of the Prior, or whoever else she preferred. After 
a short stay therefore at Nerbonne, he took his horse, 
and for some time wandered from one town to another, 
till chance led him to Auxerre, where, in strolling on 
the ramparts of the town, he saw a party of girk 
dancing: one of them was uncommonly pretty, and La 
Pivardiere followed her home, where he found that she 
was the daughter of a Euissier*, who had kept a Kttle 

* An ioferioT post in the law or police, somethiDif reaan^linC tks 
Bailiafk* or Sheriib* offlcers. 
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' in the suburbs, where his widow still lived. 
» au inhabitant of such a place was not difficult ; 
diere took a lodging in the housf , and boarded 
widow, under the name of Du Bouchet. But 
ound that the object of his wishes, though of 
ortune, had principles too strict to listen to him 
ther terms than tiiose of honour, and that he 
rry her, or quit her. After a short struggle 
pride, and his apprehensions of detection, love 
etter of both. He determined to forget that he» 
1 a gentleman, and, as far as he could, to obli- 
i remembrance of his name, and (what he was 
irons of burying in oblivion) his marriage with 
de Menou. He took upon him the charge 
y the recent deatn of the girVs father, married 
became, jointly with her mother, keeper of the 
, where they all resided. He lived for some 
erfectly happy with his new wife, who became 
f a circumstance that probably made La Pivar- 
ik more steadily of fixing his present establish- 
the securest basis it would admit He deter- 
go back to Nerbopne, to receive what money 
Tom the tenants, and to return with it as soon 
e to his new family at Auxerre. On his arrival 
ateau of Nerbonne, he found the Prior with 
de Pivardiere -, of which, being wholly occupied 
irpose of his journey, he took no notice. She 
^im with extreme coldness; and, as he told her 
jst come from his regiment, to which he must 
ely return, she was more desirous of procuring 
noney he wanted, to hasten his departure, than 
o make his stay agreeable. As soon as h« had 
all the money be could, he returned impatiently 
're, where his young wife soon after lay in. 
id, third, and fourth year, in every one of which 
ght him a child. La Pivardiere made ' he same 
witli the same view of obtaining money, and 
cruple took from hi^ former wife and his child 
ad at least one daughter by her) their subsis- 
support his new CMinections, and his increasing 
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Though this commerce had been carried on for four 
years without discovery, it could not always continue 
concealed. Madame de la Pivardiere was at length in- 
formed, that hei^ husband lived with another woman ; 
but though she had gained this information, she was 
ignorant of the name and residence of this person, so 
carefully had M. de la Pivardiere eluded the eyes of 
curiosity, in his various tours to Nerbonnc. 

The fourth of these journeys, however, was less for- 
tunate than the preceding three. Just before he arrived 
at his chateau, his wife had received the intelligence of 
his infidelity, and knew how to account for his yearly 
visit, which she found was not to obtain money to sup- 
port his rank in the army, but to bestow on another 
family. Though already estranged from him, the mortify- 
ing assurance of his preference of another, was too painful 
to her vanity, and she determined not to conceal the 
bitterness and anger which she felt. It happened that 
he arrived at Nerbonne on the f(&te of Notre Dame, in the 
month of August ; on occasion of which festival Madame 
de la Pivardiere had entertained a party of friends at 
dinner, among whom her constant attendant, the Prior 
of Mezaray, was not forgotten. They were yet in the 
height of their social entertainment when La Pivardiere 
entered, about sun-set. The company received him, 
with great marks of respect, and the Prior was parti- 
cularly polite, and affected the greatest satisfaction at 
his return. But Madame de la Pivardiere looked so 
coldly on him, and answered his enquiries with so sullen 
and discontented an air. that the company began to 
grow uneasy, and one of the ladies said aside to M. de 
la Pivardiere, " Is it thus that a husband is received, 
after so long an absence?" To which he answered, 
" I am indeed her husband, but her affections are ano- 
ther's." The party soon after broke up, and left 
Monsieur and Madame de la Pivardiere alone. She 
remained some time with him, but was obstinately 
silent j and when she arose, and went to her chamber, 
he followed her, and insisted on knowing the reason of 
such a reception. " Go (said she, in an angry tone) 
gOy ask of the woman you live with, and to whom yqu 
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pretend to be married, the reaton of my rage and in- 
dignation/' All La Pivardiere could say to erase the 
idea of his having another wife, only irritated Madame 
de la Pivardiere ; who, though she was totally indifferent 
to her husband^ was stung to the soul at the thoughts 
of a rival. After some fruitless attempts to appease her, 
she flung from him, saying, that he should soon see 
whether he should witJi impunity insult and rob her. 
The husband, despairing to reconcile her, left her, and 
retired to a room prepared for him. But, alarmed at 
her threats, which he imagined meant that she would 
have him arrested and punished for bigamy, (which one 
of the servants, who was in her confidence, assured him 
she intended,) and not chusing again to expose himself 
to the fury of an enraged woman, he arose before break 
of day, and taking his gun with him, and a dog who 
always followed him, set out on foot for Auxerre. He 
had lamed his horse in coming from thence, and had 
been obliged to lead it by the bridle for some miles : 
he ther^ore thought it best to leave the horse behina 
him: and, as it was in the month of August, and he 
had little occasion for a cloak, which would, he thought, 
encumber him too much, he left that, together with his 
pistols, in his chamber. 

The next morning Monsieur de la Pivardiere was 
missed, and no one knew whither he was gone; his 
horse, his cloak, and his pistols being left, made an 
extraordinary impression on the neighbours j and, after 
a few days, a report prevailed, that his wife, assisted by 
the Prior of Mejsarav, had caused him to be assassinated. 
By degrees the rumour increased among the common 
people, who love the terrible and the marvellous, and at 
length it grew so loud, that justice affected to be obliged 
to notice it. Madame de la Pivardiere, informed of the 
storm that was gathering, secured the best of her fur- 
niture and effects, and retired to the house of Madame 
d'Auneiiil, her friend, where she waited the event of 
the proceedings, which the officers of justice now began. 
One of them arrived at Nerbonne, where he examined 
fifteen witnesses. Two servants, who were more imme- 
diately employed about the apartments, were taken into 
custody. They, both, on being interrogated, owned that 
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Monsieur de la Pivardiere had been assassinated. The 
first, who was called Margaret Mercier, and who was 
her mistress's god-daughter, and a great fovonrite with 
her, declared that she had sent every body away, who 
was likely to prevent the murder, and haia introduced 
two servants of the Prior of Mezaray into her masters 
bed-chamber, who had killed him ; to which she added 
several circumstances which seeiped to confirm the truth 
of her story. The other maid servant, named Catharine 
le Moine, corroborated this account ; and, what appeared 
yet more convincing, the daughter of de la Pivardiere, 
a girl about eight or nine years old, said, that iu the 
night she was alarmed by hearing her father's voices 
who cried — •* Oh, my God, have mercy upon me T* 

In these accounts they all firmly persisted ; and tlie 
neighbours declared that they remembered to have 
heard the report of a gun or pistol during the night.— 
Margaret Mercier being taken dangerously ill, and 
being about to receive the last sacraments, again pro- 
tested that all she had said was true, and that the Prior 
had himself assisted, and had given the final blow 
tvhich deprived de la Pivardiere of his life. 

On receiving these depositions, the officers of justice, 
of whom the judge of Chatillon was chief, ordered Ma- 
dame de la Pivardiere to be prosecuted^ and, as the 
Prior of Mezaray was included in the accusation, a like 
order was issued against him. The judg6 of Chatilloa 
was said to be the inveterate enemy of the Prior de 
Mezaray ; and, from the circumstances that attended the 
affair, it seems probable that that enmity was the cadse 
of all the measures which were taken, to fix on the Prior 
a share, of a crime which had not been committed, and 
that the evidence given by the two maids, was in con- 
sequence of the rewards offered them by this officer, 
who wished to gratify, under the cloak of justice, his pri- 
vate hatred and revenge. 

The circumstance of Madame de la Pivardiere's quit- 
ting her house, seemed to be a strong argument of her 
guilt. As soon as she was gone, the Lieutenant of the 
Police went thither to examine the chateau; and in 
his account he asserted, among other particulars which 
«eemed to confirm the assassination, that blood was 
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found on the floor of the room where de la Pivardiere 
had slept. Madame de la Pivardiere then went to Paris, 
where she laid before a superior court an account of the 
protBecution that had been commenced against her, and 
desired that cognizance might be taken of it, by its be- 
ing referred to an officer of the law more impartial than 
him who had instituted the process. Her request was 
g;ranted9 and the Judge of Kemorentin was directed to 
investigate the whole. 

In the mean time Madame de la Pivardiere assiduously 
employed herself in endeavours to discover the place of 
her husband's retreat. She traced him, by persons who 
had met him on the road, as far as Auxerre -, but there 
they lost all intelligence. They therefore began to en- 
quire narrowly into the probability of his being in that 
town, and with some difficulty discovered him keeping 
a nttle pubUc-house, and, under the name of Du Bouchet, 
acting as a Huissier. He toon found that agents from his 
wife were in pursuit of him ; and, fearing that she was 
now about to have him confined for bigamy, he fled 
from his house ^ but his pursuers overtook him at Fla- 
vigny, and quieted his fears on that account, by inform- 
ing him that he had nothing to apprehend from his wife 
at present, in regard to his liberty, for that his appear- 
ance was absolutely necessary to save her life. He no 
sooner learned this, than, forgetting all their animosity, 
he hastened to clear her from the imputation of so horrid 
a crime. His second wife generously encouraged him to 
this exertion; and, far from resenting the injury he had 
done her by a feigned marriage, or wishing to destroy 
her rival, she was anxiously desirous of saving her from 
the fatal consequence of a false accusation. 

De la Pivardiere went before a notary at Auxerre, 
where he signed a declaration of his being living and in 
health. He wrote also to his wife and to his brotlier, 
who in their answers informed him his presence was 
absolutely necessary at Nerbonne. Thither therefore he 
went, and found his chateau plundered of every thin^ : 
the best of his eflects his wife had removed, to secure 
them ; the rest, as she had foreseen, were the prey of 
the officers of justice. 

He presented himself before the Judge of Remorentin, 

T« 
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aiui desired that the authenticity of his appearance might 
be testified by the proper persons, and that he woald ac- 
company him to iNerbonne. On their arrival, the inha- 
bitants of the village, the tenants and ueij^ibours of La 
Pivardiere, signed the testimonial of his bSng alive ; he 
ivent from thence to the Nttle town of Jeamaloches, and 
being dwiroos to shew himself as publicly as possible, 
he entered the church just as vespers began on St. An- 
thony's day, who being the tutelary Saint of the parish, 
and of the church, it was on that occasion very much 
crowded. Had the most frightful spectre entered, it 
could hardly have caused a greater alarm, or more sud- 
den 'surprise; for so much pains had been taken to per- 
suade the people of the deatJi of La Pivardiere, that they 
could hardly believe he was living, though they saw him 
before tliem. 

But notwithstanding the undoubted certainty of his 
being alive, such is the singular power lodged in the 
hands of the provincial judges in rrance, and such ^the 
abuse often made of it, that the judge of Chatillou still 
carried on the prosecution ; the suspension of the Prior 
of M ezaray was continued, and his benefices for the time 
remained under confiscation. — To ruin him, seems to 
have b^n the sole reason for so extraordinary and so 
absurd a procedure, as that which still attempted to 
establish proof of the death of a man who was living and 
present. 

The two servants were confined in the prison of Cha- 
tillon, where this magistrate had them entirely in his 
power, and where his ofiers of reward and threats of 
punishment were all employed to bring them to his pur- 
]X)8e. The judge of Remorentin took De la Pivardiere 
to these women, who, being now consummate in perjury, 
alleged that the person they at present saw, pretending 
to be Monsieur de la Pivarciiere their master, was an im- 
postor, whom they knew not. But the judge of Chatillon, 
apprehending that they would not have strength of miud 
long to persist in a falsehood so glaring, fbrbade the 
judge of Kemorentin and La Pivardiere admission to the 
])rison ; and he ordered De la Pivardiere to be stopped, 
that he might be examined. — La Pivardiere was by no 
means inclined to put himself in the power of a man who 
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had goue such lengths to prove him dead 3 he was be- 
sides apprehensive that the affair of his having two wives 
would he productive of fatal consequence, from which^ 
if he wer^ once in custody, he could not escape.' For 
these reasons, he refused to obey the order of the judge 
of Chatillon, and went from thence with the judge of 
Remorentin, who afterwards accompanied him to all 
his relations ^ to those who were present when he arrived 
at the chateau of Nerbonne, the night of his supposed as- 
sassination 'y to his two sisters, nuns in the Ursuline con- 
vent at Valence : and his person was by all these people 
acknowledged and identified. Having taken all these 
methods to clear his wife from the imputation against 
her, and remained three weeks with her and his rela- 
tions, he concluded that he should have no more trouble 
with this extraordinary affair. 

But the judge of Chatillou would not so easily relin- 
quish the prey he held with the strong grasp of authority. 
He found, that as he had gone so far, the boldest steps 
only could carry him on. He arrested the Prior of 
Mezaray, put irons on his legs, and threw him into the 
prison of Chatillon; and began a suit against the judge 
of Remorentin for interfering in his district ^ and at 
Jength obtained an arret against liis future proceedings. 

After various appeals and evasions, which, as the 
principal facts are known, it would be tedious and un- 
interesting to recapitulate, the cause was heard before 
the parliament of the province. The judge of Chatillon 
died before it came on ; and his heirs, ashamed probably 
of a transaction that would throw infamy on his memory, 
petitioned for leave to withdraw j but M. de la Pivardiere, 
and the Prior of Mezaray now insisted on its bein^ 
brought to an issue. It was heard accordingly. No da- 
mages were allowed M. de la Pivardiere for all the injury 
he had sustained, as the judge was supposed to have 
proceeded originally on good grounds. But Margaret 
Mercier, the principal witness, who^ had perjured herr 
self in three or four instances, was to make the amende 
honorable, by standing in a sheet at the door of the 
church of Chatillon, holding a torch in her hand 3 an^ 
there, on her knees, and in an audible voice, to acknow- 
ledge that she had borne false witness, for whi^ she 
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asked pardon of God and the injured parties ; afterwards 
she was to be whipped, burnt with a hot iron, and 
banished the province for ever. 

Madame de la Pivardiere, the Prior of Mezaray, and 
his servants, were declared innocent, and discharged 
from any future trouble. 

This afiair terminated, M. de la Pivardiere could not 
determine to reside with his wife, whose attachmeut to 
the Prior he still remembered — nor would he now re- 
turn to his imaginary wif« and her children, unless to 
bid them an eternal adieu.' The Duke de Fetitllade^ 
whose distant relation he was, i^ve him an employment^ 
such as we now call an office in the revenue, in exer- 
cising which he was killed in a skirmish with a usatf 
of smugglers. Not long afterwards, Madame de la 
Pivardiere was found dead fn her bed ; and his second 
wife married another person. The Prior of Mezaray 
lived to a very advanced age, and long survived those 
whose connections with him had been so fatal to thekr 
repose.— -Cau^e^ Ciiihres, 



CAPTAIN JOHN DONELLAN. 
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One of the strongest recent instances in England of 
a conviction on conjectural evidence, previously to the 
very late case of Elizabeth Penning, took place'in 1781, 
in the affair of Captain Donellan, who was condemned 
and executed for poisoning his brother-in-law. Sir Theo- 
dosius Boughton, Bart. 

Probably a course of events never existed, which, in 
calling for an exercise of judgment, required a greater 
attention to the relative situation of the principal actors. 
For this reason, it is thought better to open the present 
narrative with a brief account of the family c<»inexion, 
which a sudden death, whether a murder or not, so in- 
auspiciously dii^solved ; and to do ^ it will be proper, in 
the first pla(!e, to begin with ^ few particulars, explana- 
tory of it5 formation, and of the previous life and habits 
of the accused. • 
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Captain Donellan, the son of Colonel Donellan, was 
educated at the Royal Academy, Woolwich, for the re- 
giment of artillery, in which he received a commission, 
and proceeded very young to the East Indies. Unfortu- 
nately for him, his views in the army were terminated 
by some military misdemeanour, which, either by the 
sentence of a court-martial, or otherwise, obliged him to 
retire from active service. Whatever were the particulars, 
which at this distant period we have not been able to 
ascertain, his demerits could not have been very flagrant; 
as he received half pay on the establishment of the 39th 
regiment of foot (for which he had left the artillery) un- 
til his conviction; and had thoughts of taking orders to 
enable him to enjoy two livings, which were in the gift 
of the Boughton family. It is but fair to observe, that 
the first of these facts presumes a mitigated tntlifiny 
fault j and the second, that such fault was not aggravated 
by any notorious breach of moral duty. His marriage 
with Miss Boughton also took place with the general 
consent" of her relations, which would scarcely have been 
the case had his character been materially impeached. 
Gircuftistances of this kind, however, operate most inju- 
riously against a falling man ; and so it proved with the 
professional disgrace of Captain Donellan, which effected 
much in his disfavour when he became suspected of the 
murder of his brother-in-law. 

It was in the year 1777 that his marriage with Miss 
Boughton, the sister of Sir Theodosius, took place, the 
said brother and sister being the only surviving children 
of Sir Edward Boughton, Bart, of Lawford-Hall, in the 
county of Warwick. Sir Edward, by his will, left his 
son and daughter under ihe sole care and management 
of his widow, their mother, who called in the family aid 
of Sir Francis Skipworth and Sir William Wheeler, the 
former of whom died defore Sir Theodosius ; and^as to 
Sir William Wheeler, he seldom acted but when Lady 
Boughton especially required his advice and assistance. 

At the time of his sister's marriage. Sir Theodosius 
Boughton was just entering into his seventeenth year, 
and was a student at Eton, where Mr. and Mrs. Do- 
nellan paid him their nuptial visits and soon after took 
up their residence at Bath. Although Captain Donellan 
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poosessed little or no fortune of his own, it has been al- 
ready observed, that the match was approved of by the 
friends of the lady ; to conciliate whom, the Captain not 
only settled the whole of his wife*s actual fortune upon 
herself, but also every thing which she might afterwards 
become entitled to, either by inheritance or legacy. Such 
was the apparently happy commencement of an alliance 
which ended so disastrously. 

Whilst Mr. and Mrs. Donellan resided at Bath, they 
received a visit from Lady Boughton and the young ba- 
ronet, who had been removed from Eton in consequence 
of ill health arising from youthful imprudence. During 
this visit. Sir Thecdosius, being young and high spiritedr 
engaged in one or two serious quarrels, from which, it 
was acknowledged on all sides, that the prudence and 
experience of Captain Donellan were exerted to extri- 
cate him without a duel. Upon Lady Boughton*s return 
to Lawford-Hall, she wrote in the most pressing manner 
to invite the Captain and his Lad^' to join her there, an 
invitation which they at first declmed, but subsequently 
accepted ; most unfortunately, as under every view of the 
case, it produced very melancholy consequences. The 
arrival of Captain and Mrs. Donellan at Lawford-HaQ, 
occurred in June 1778, about a year after their mar- 
riage j and it appears they continued resident and do- 
mesticated there from that time until the fatal catastro* 
phe in 1780. 

It is clear from the general tenor of the evidence pro- 
duced upon tlie trial, that the Donellans were not only 
at home at Lawford-Hall, but that the influence of the 
Captain there was very great. When it is considered 
that he was in tlie maturity of active life, that is to say, 
in his seven or eight and thirtieth year; that Lady 
Boughton was aged, and that the baronet was barely 
twenty at his death, his ascendency will not appear sur- 
prising. Other circumstances tended to give him this 
weight; Lady Boughton was not a very intellectual wo* 
man, and her ill-fated son appears to have been occupied 
entirely by his pleasures. During this trial, much stress 
was laid upon Captain Donellan*s frequent prognostica- 
lions of a fatal termination to the irregular course of his 
young brother-in-law, as if they were uttered by him. 
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to preface the cata«troplie which he premeditated; but 
let the fiacts^e fairly attended to, and what could be 
more natural than such predictions from an individual 
of his age and experience. The first visit he paid to the 
imprudent youth was at Eton ; he had not then com- 
pleted his sixteenth year, and yet was under the care of 
a medical gentleman, for a complaint which it is unne- 
cessary to name. From Eton he was removed to North- 
ampton, and placed under the private tuition of a Mr. 
Jones ; and it is proved that he was attended there for 
sometliing similar. It further appears, that he indulged 
in tiie dangerous habit of prescribing for himself, and 
that he was continually taking physic; and lastly, he 
was again infected at the time of his death, slightly, ac- 
cording to the apothecary who attended him — ^but what 
was the truth? — why, that the said apothecary treated 
his complaint rather slightly ; but in a few days was 
called in again, upon the manifestation of a symptom, 
which although no adequate cause for immediate appre- 
hension, was confinnatory of virulent disease. Such 
being the uncontradicted fact^ in common candour, 
ought general expressions anticipating the premature 
death of so early a victim of intemperance, to be consi- 
dered as at all remarkable, particularly when accom- 
panied with advice both to his mother and to himself? 
Or is it wrong from such data to say, in narrative, that 
Sir Theodosius Boughton was what Captain Donellan, 
with truth, if not with delicacy, described him to be — a 
young man, whose early and repeated imprudence bade 
feir to shorten his existence ? 

Such, with the addition of the unhappy Mrs. Donellai>, 
was the family circle at Lawford-Hall ; and if to the 
foregoing particulars it be added, that the latter was 
heir-at-law to the larger part of her brother's fortune, 
if he died without legitimate issue; and that the ostensi* 
ble views of Captain Donellan were to take orders to 
enable him to enjoy the two living in the gift of Sir 
Theodosius — ^the reader will be furnished with a tolera- 
bly ^thful outline of the relative situation of this family, 
when the fatal circumstance occurred, which threw it 
into so much confusion, and which is now to be described 
from the testimony of Lady Boughton, as deliver^ be- 
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fore the Coroner. This particalar deposition it will he 
proper to give at large» as it was the deponent's first 
account of the melancholy transaction ; and in the subse- 
quent trial she materially varied in her explanatiop of 
Uie identical £Bu:t which decided the fate of the prisoner 
at the bar. 

** Amna Maria Boughtov, of Little Lawford, iu the 
county of Warwick, widow, upon her oath, saUh, That 
the deceased was her son ; that for a considerable time 
before his death, he took various medicines which were 
iient to him from a Mr. Powell, a surgeon iu Rugby, 
which sometimes occasioned the deceased to keep bis 
room. That on the thirtieth of August last, this exa- 
minant went into his room to give him part of the medi- 
cines sent for him from the said Mr. Powell ; and tiiat 
about seven o'clock in tlie morning of the same day, 
this examinant, hy the direction of the deceased, gave 
him the medicine contained in one of the phial bottlei 
then standing upon the mantle-piece of the deceased; 
that she perceived, upon pouring it out into the bason 
to give to the deceased, a large quantity of powder or 
sediment at the bottom of the phial ; that it had a very 
offemive and nauseous smell; ihaX the deceased com- 
plained very much of the nauseousness of the medicioer 
and jthat he thought he should not be able to keep it 
upon his stomach ; that there was a label upon the 
bottle, in which the medicine was cou tamed, expressing 
the medicine to be the purging potion for Sir Tbeodosius 
Bougbton. And this examinant saith, that she cannot 
tell whether there were any other bottles in the de- 
ceased^s room containing the same medicine. That John 
Dondlan, Esq. this examinants son-iu-l^w, heing tfi- 
formed by her of the situation the deceased was tn, came 
up stairs to this examinant; smd after being informed 
by this examiuant of the medicine she had, given him, 
desired her to give him the bottle ; and that he then 
put water into me hottUt and poured it and the settling 
of the bottle otU together ; put his finger into it, and 
informed this examinant it had a rwuseous taste. And 
tiiis ^examinant further saith, that the decease^,' imme- 
diately after taking the medicine, seemed as if he was 
going into convulsions ftur a considerable timej but after 
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tlmt appearance had lubsided, the deceased seemed as if 
he was going to sleep ; upon which this examinant left 
the room, aild returned back in the space of about five 
minutes, when she found the deceased with his eyes 
fixed, his teeth set; and the froth running out of his 
tnouti), and that he expired in a few minutes afterwards. 
And this examinant further saith, that the composition 
or mixture contained in the bottle given by her to the 
deceased, toas something in colour to that produced and 
shewn to her hy the said Mr. Powell, at this the time of 
her examination, but to the smell very different, to the 
best of this examinanfs information and belief. 

Anna Boughton.** 

One of the strangest circumstances attendant upon a 
death so alarming was the subsequent conduct of Lady 
Bonghton : it would seem from her further deposition 
on the succeeding day, and on the trial, that the rinsing 
of the bottles by Captain Donellan struck her as ex- 
ceedingly suspicious and improper, yet tieither these 
suspicions, nor the suddenness o( her son's death upon 
the swallowing of a medicine, induced the good lady to 
take the arrangement of the funeral out of his hands, or 
even to interest herself to have any surgical inspection 
of the body. In so calm a way, indeed, did this calamity 
pass over, that on the Saturday following the Wednesday 
on which it took place, the deceased was absolutely 
soldered up in his coffin. Public attention, however, 
had been strongly excited: and poison being very ge- 
nerally suspected, the tendency of these suspicions at 
length reached the ears of the assistant guardian. Sir 
William Wheeler, who wrote a polite note to Captain 
Donellan, informing him of the nature of the prevalent 
rumour, and the necessity there was to do it away by 
a professional examination of the body. The reply of 
Captain Donellan was pronipt and acquiescent; and 
also expressed a wish, that Sir William Wheeler him- 
self would attend. The three practitioners, with an 
assistant, however, arrived by themselves, and were 
informed by the Captain, that they were called upon to 
open the body of the deceased — for what ? — " the satis- 
faction of us sdl)'* but he did not mention the suspicion 
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of poison. It is remarkable that upon this intimation, 
the gentlemen, finding that owing to the putridity of 
the body, the operation would be attended with danger 
to themselves, declined it— on the ground, that in its 
then state, it would not determine the cause of the 
death J and Captain Donellan was blamed for not in- 
ducing them to operate, at all hazards, by resting on 
the suspicion of poison, or, in other words, on the 
suspicion that he was himself the murderer of his 
brother-in-law. More than this — in giving Sir William 
Wheeler an epistolary account of this visit, he left it 
ambiguous, whether the body had been opened or not; 
but then, on the other hand, he requested one of the 
gentlemen himself to call on the baronet, who promised 
to do so, but did not. It further told against him, that 
on the next morning Mr. Bucknill, a surgeon of Rugby, 
having heard that the former gentlemen had decUnra 
operating, called at Lawford Hall, and offered to take 
out the stomach at his own risk ; but the Captain de- 
clined on the ground of unfairness to the other pro- 
fessional gentlemen, unless directly authorized by Sir 
W. Wheeler ; and in consefquence, Mr. Bucknill went 
away. Of this visit Sir William heard, and wrote 
again, requesting that Mr. Bucknill and his own apo> 
thecary, Mr. Snow, might do what it was so desirable 
should be done j but here another jostle of circum- 
stances took place. Owing to their professional en- 
fagements, the two gentlemen missed of each other*, 
Ir. Bucknill, who came first, was called away to a 
dying patient; and when he returned, Mr. Snow had 
arrived, and from a sense of danger, having declined 
opening the body, was departed, and therefore there 
was no more to be done. Captain Donellan, upon this, 
proceeded with the funeral, which took place the same 
day, be.tween three and four o'clock. 

In all thes>e transactions, it is very remarkable that 
although the suspicion of poison could, and did, attach 
to Captain Donellan only, yet he was strangely per- 
mitted to arrange every proceeding which was to 
produce satisfaction, ana that by the mother of the 
deceased, who was very early alarmed at his equivocal 
conduct. 
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Buty although the interment was effected, when it 
became generally known that the body had not been 
opened, the minds of all orders of people were alarmed, 
and it was laudably insisted upon by the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, that the deceased should be taken 
up, the Coroner be called, and a surgical examination 
take place by course of law. This was done accord- 
ingly, and the depositions on the first day of examination 
were in substance as follows. 

That of Lady Boughton has already been given. 
Mr. Powell, the apothecary, who supplied the draught, 
the taking of which was followed by the death of Sir 
Theodosius, deposed, that it was a mixture consistinff 
of jalap, rhubarb, spirits of lavender, simple syrup, and 
nutmeg water. 

Sarah Steane, who laid out the deceased, simply stated 
that to the time of th^ body being placed in tlie coffin, it 
appeared the same, in every respect, as any other corpse. 
William and Samuel Frost, servants, deposed that the 
ev^ng and morning preceding; his death, the deceased 
sA^ared to them to be in good health and spirits. 

Mr. Wilmer, a surgeon, one of tlie professional gen- 
tlemen who declined opening the body in the first in- 
«tance, because its putridity rendered satisfaction from 
the operation hopeless, now deposed, that such had been 
bis expressed opinion ; and further, that being present 
at the opening of the body when disinterred, he found 
all the contents of the abdomen, or lower belly, more or 
less inflamed, and putrid ; the upper part of the intestinal 
.canal more inflamed than the lower part ; tlie texture of 
the kidneys destroyed, and the internal substance bloody, 
and of a red colour \ the omentum or caul tender in its 
texture, and inflamed j the liver smaller than usual, and 
soft in its texture; the stomach much altered from its 
natural state, but not so much inflamed as the parts in 
its neighbourhood ; that it contained somewhat less than 
an ounce of brown coloured thick fluid, which, when 
taken out and examined in a bason, discovered nogritti- 
iiess, or any metallic particles ; that the midrifl* was parr*" 
ticularly inflamed \ the lungs putrid and inflamed, and 
in some parts black, and on each side of the lungs, in the 
cavity of the thyi'ox, or chest, was about a pint of extra- 

U 
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iMumied blood in a fluid state. Mr. Wthner farther averred 
that he had seen the mixture fumiBhed by Mr. Pewell, 
and that such draught or mixture could not at any time 
occasion the death of the deceased ; and that, for the 
reasons before suggested by him, he was induced to be- 
lieve that it was ** then impossible to teU what occatumii 
the -deceased's death.'* 

Doctor Rattray corroborated the whole of the above; 
but added that he believed, from the deposition of LbAj 
Booghton, that Die medicine administefed by her caused 
the deatb of her son. 

Mr. Snow, a surgeon, merely confirmed the dqxm- 
tions of Mr. Wilmer and Doctor Rattray ^yicr«l/y. 

Mr. Bucknill deposed to the same purpose, with the 
additional confirmation of Doctor Rattray's opinion, as to 
the draught administered by Lady Boughton being the 
immediate cause of her son's death. 

Such was the result of the first dayV examination be- 
fore the Coroner, which was thought to afford little that 
was conclusive against Captain Donellan ; but an opinion 
was nevertheless formed there, that Lady Boughton 
was overawed by her son-in-law, and the next day at 
the adjourned examination, the result of some recent 
operation upon her mind was very manifest, for her first 
account of the conduct of Captain Donellan with respect 
to rinsing the phials, was thus materially, and for him, 
fatally modified. 

Without reference to her former statement, ^thst Mr. 
Jhmellan put water into the bottle, and poured it ; and 
the settling of the water, out together ; put his finger into 
itt and informed her that' it had, a natiseo^ts taste,'* LauAy 
Boughton now declared, that when Captain Donellan 
was told of the effect of the medicine upon tlie deceased, 
he asked where the bottle was that had contained it; and 
upon it being pointed out to him, he *< swilled the bottle 
out with water, and threw the water and the medicine 
which was left at the bottom of the bott^, upon the 
ground.'* That upon her repressing her surprize that he 
should do so, he said, that it was in order to taste it; but 
that he did not taste it, but proceeded to empty a second 
bottle, which stood upon the deceased's mantle-piece, 
but what was contained therein she knew not That 
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iflcr throwing away the coutents of the second bottle. 
Captain Donellan ordered Sarah Blundell, who was then 
in the room^ to take the same awav ; but that examinant 
objected to such removal, and desired the servant to 
leave them where they were^ that Captain Donellan 
however still persisted in his orders ; and dbe believed 
they were removed accordingly. Lady Boughton further 
observed, that upon her re&m home from the last ex* 
amination. Caption Donellan, who had heard it taken* 
had expressed surprise and displeasure at her then de- 
posing that he haa rinsed the bottles, and told her that 
she was only obliged to answer such questions as should 
be asked. That she had heard Captain Donellan advise 
her son to keep his medicines in his first room, and not 
in an titner-room, which he kept locked^ whereas any 
part of the family might . have access to the former. 
Finally, she deposes ih«t ike circumstance of the said 
Captain Dondlan'« swilling the bottles, led her to si^ 
pose **th<it some unfair dealings had been carried on re* 
tpe^ing her son, and that he hid died hy the medicine she 
had given him,'' 

The most tirifling inconsistency of Captain Donellan 
was observed wi1& an ammue decidedly against him ^ but 
^Bvhat can account for the conduct of this extraordmary 
old lady — ^not with respect to the manifest opposition of 
ber two depositions— ^it may be admitted, that she waa 
overawed in the first instance ; but what is to be pleaded 
for a mother who imagined that her son died by a 
medicine adminastered by herself, who, from the deport- 
ment of Captain Donellan, was led to suspect ** uufoir 
dealings'' on his part, and who yet left every subsequent 
arrangement which could advance or retard discovery,* 
to the person so suspected, without the slightest remon* 
stranee or interference ! 

This evidence, which was corroborated by Sarah 
Biundell, in the particttlar &ct of her being ordered to 
take away the bottles and clean the room, by Captain 
Donellan, was conclusive j the Coroner's Jury, and it 
cotiid do no otherwise, brought in a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against him, 'and he was immediately committed 
for trial. 

U9 
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Unfortunately for Captain Done11an» in consequence of 
the assizes having been recently concluded, his trial did 
not come on until seven months after the alleged 
offence, during which interval the popular odium was 
excited against him to an unprecedented degree. The 
most virtuous emotions, when guided principally by im-* 
pulse, are not unfrequently the most unjust, and so in the 
present- instance they proved^to be. The horror inspired 
by the probability of a domestic perfidy so atrocious, as . 
the murder imputed to the unhappy prisoner, and au 
eagerness to punish it, seemed to overwhelm the impar- 
tiality of the whole community. They might be said 
to operate where they jiever should operate, iu ttie Court 
of Justice itself J judge, jury, and witnesses seemedto 
be carried away by them ; they appeared to animate the 
counsel for conviction, and to paralyse that for defence. 
To detail the whole of the proceedings upon a trial so 
complicated would be useleiSs. This sketch will therfeJ 
fore confine itself to a species of commentary upotithe 
evidence, not only as delivered, but as subsequently cor- 
rected by notorious fact, not with a view of rivalling the 
sagacious judge who presided, but for the honest pur- 
pose of adding to the weight of opinion now existing 
against a too great latitude of presumplion, iu convicting 
upon what is popularly termed Cireumstantial Evidence. 

Mr. Powell, the apothecary, who was first called, 
proved, as before, the nature of the draughts sent by him 
to Sir Theodosius Boughtou, and described him to have 
been at the time slightly indisposed of a venerea] com- 
plaint, and that he gave him nothing but cooling physic 
and an embrocation. 

That when he reached Lawford Hall, in consequence 
of an express informing him of the dangerous state of 
Sir Theodosius, the latter had been dead an hour ^ that 
he met Captain Donellan in the Court Yard, who went 
with him to see the corpse, in which he observed nothing 
particular ; that upon asking how the deceased died, the 
Captain replied in convulsions, but put no questions to 
him in return ; and that the general intent of the prisoner 
seemed to be to carry an idea that Sir Theodosius had 
taken cold. 
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The evidence of Lady Bou^hton ou the trial varied 
as materially from both her depositions before the Co« 
roner^ as one of th^m differed from the other. The 
general substance of her evidence, as affecting the pri- 
soner at the bar, may be reduced to the following points ; 

That Mrs. Ponellan would illherit £1^00 per annum 
by the death of Theodosius. 

That when Lady Boughton once talked of quitting 
Lawford Hall, the prisoner advised her not to do so» sUi 
her son was in a bad state of healtli, and she knew not 
what might happen — a prediction which her ladyship 
then understood to allude to the danger incurred by Sir 
Theodosius in hunting. 

That her son was about to receive a week's visit from 
a Mr. Fonnereau, and to depart with him on a visit in 
return. 

That one day Captain Ponellan, in her hearing, ad'^ 
vised Sir Theodosius to keep his medicines in. his cham- 
ber, which was always open, rather than in an inner 
toom, which was usually locked. 

That Captain DoneUan was absent from his wife and 
Lady Boughton on the evening when the medicines ar- 
rived, and accounted for his absence by saying he had 
been to see Sir Theodosius fishing. 

That upon Captain Donellan^s coming into the room, 
and asking in what manner Sir Theodosius y\sA taken 
ill, he was shewn the two draughts sent by Mr. Pow- 
ell, the last of which had proved so fatal; that he took 
up one of them, and said, *< is this it ?'* and upon being 
answered yes, poured some water out of a water-bottle 
into the phial, shook it, and then emptied it out into 
some dirty water, which was in a wash-hand bason. 
That her ladyship observed to him, that he ought not 
to do so, but that he immediately snatched the other 
bottle, poured water into it, and shook it, and then put 
his finger to it and tasted it, saying, when remonstrated 
With upon the impropriety of meddling with the bottles, 
tiiat he did it to taste the contents, but that he did not 
taste the rimings of the first vhial at all. 

That the prisoner desired Sarah Blundell to take away 
the bason, the dirty tilings, and tbe bottles, and that 
lie put the bottles into her hands) that her ladyship 

US 
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directed the servant to let fhe things alone, aad took- 
them from her; but that the prisoner, while her hack 
was turned, gave the bottles to her again, as the said 
servant, virho is since dead, informed her — ^That, previous 
to this second order, he had also directed that the room 
might be cleaned, and the clothes thrown into an inner 
room. 

That, during the whole of tlie foregoing scene. Sir 
Theodosius was not entirely dead. 

That, some time afterwards, when her Ladjrship went 
into the parlour. Captain Donellan observed to his wife, 
in her presence, that her mother had been pleased to 
take notice of his washing the bottles out, and that he 
did not know what he should have done if he had not 
thouglit of saying he put the water into it to put his 
finger to it to taste it. That her Ladyship turned awaj 
to the window without reply, upon which he repeated 
the foregoing observation, and rang for the coachnmn to 
prove the time of his going out that morning. 

That, upon returning from the first examination be- 
fore the Coroner, Captain Donellan said to his wife, 
before her ladyship, that she (Lady Boughton) had no 
occasion to have mentioned his washing the bottle; and 
that she should only have answered the questions put 
to her. 

Mary Xynes, the house-keeper, proved, that Captain 
Donellan frequently amused himself with distilling roses; 
and Francid Amos, gardener, that he had brou^t him 
a still, with wet lime in it, to clean, a few days alter the 
young baronet's death. 

William Croft, one of the coroner's jury, swore that 
he saw the prisoner pull Lady Boughton by the sleeve 
when she first deposed that he had rinsed the phial. 

Sir William Wheeler proved the tenor of his corre- 
spondence with Captain Donellan, relative to opening 
the body, as already related. 

The three professional gentlemen who first attended 
to open the body, deposed that they would have done 
so, at all events, had they been informed that poison 
was suspected ; they also described the poisonous nature 
of laurel watery and proved that its effects upon animal 
life were similar to those of the draughts given to Sir 
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Theodosius. They also gave a positive opinion that the 
deceased died by a poisonous draught administered by 
Lady Boughton, and that the appearance of the body 
was such as might follow the swaUowing of a strong 
y^^table poison . 

Doctors Ashe and Parsons, celebrated physicians, 
corroborated the opinions of the foregoing vntnesses. 

Mr. Bucknill, the surgeon who had volunteered to ope- 
rate in the first instance, related his first and second visit 
to Lawford Hall, to open the body as already detailed. 

Such was the tenor of the substantiid evidence for the 
prosecution, the irrelevant it is unnecessary to notice. 

To take the allegations in order — Mr. Powell, after 
proving the innocency of his own prescription, asserted, 
that the disorder of Sir Theodosius was slight, and that 
he gave him nothing but cooling physic and an embro- 
cation. This testimony, though apparently indifferent 
as it re^rded the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
materially injured him, as it seemed to contradict his 
frequent allusions to his brother-in-law^s irregularity, 
and to suggest, that his motive for such imputation was 
to prepare expectation for his death. But the fact was, 
that this medical gentleman, though his answers in court 
seemed to confine his prescriptions to cooling physic 
and an embrocation, had administered bolusses of calo- 
mel—and, in fact, treated a venereal patient as venereal 
patients are usually treated. Respect for fomily feelings 
is proper in a medical man; but a regard to social 
justice is necessary. Neither was the behaviour of Captain 
Donellan to this gentleman, when called in by express, 
more remarkable than his own, or that of Lady Boughton, 
who joined them in the bed-room almost immediately. 
The Captain told him that the deceased died in con- 
vulsimis, but put no questions in return, neither did her 
. Ladyship : and the apothecary himself possessed similar 
apathy ; for though death had apparently followed one 
of his own prescriptions, he acknowledged m e&urtf 
that he did not enquire how soon the convulsions ensued. 
Moreover, this important visit and double conversation 
took up ten minutes. 

With respect to the evidence of Lady Boughton/ it 
first proves the interest of the prisoner in the dea11» of 
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bis brother-in-law :*-this may be admitted i but ttill it 
ought to be understood that it was not so great as the 
world imagined. He had only Mrs. Donellan's life in 
the estate^ wliich was deeply encumbered, except as the 
guardian of his children ; on the other hand» by tiie 
survival of Sir Theodosius, he would have secured 
churdi preferment to the amount of five hundred poundi 
per annum. 

The next point was, his advising Lady Boughfton not 
to leave Lawford Hall on account of her son*s ill health, 
as she knew not what might happen. Her Ladyship 
thought this prediction alluded to the danger incurred 
by Sir Theodosius in hunting — ^But what has ill health 
to do with hunting? It is shocking to see a wish to 
conceal from the world, that an intemperate young 
man had injured his constitution, furnishing a founda- 
tion for surmises affecting the life of an individual. 
To say nothing of the absurdity of coupling ill health 
with hunting— -what was there in this testimony to 
impeach Captain Donellan ? Her Ladyship deposed that 
upon another occasion, the prisoner recommended her 
not to drink after Sir Theodosius, on account of tiie 
nature of his medicines. Could he have thus addressed 
a mother who was unconscious of her sou's irregulari- 
ties — a mother, too, who frequently administered physic 
to that son herself? Another conversation of the sanae 
tendency was deposed to by a clergyman of the name^ 
of Newsam j but again, it may be said, what do these 
observations signify, backed as they were by facts ?-r 
they may indicate a want of generosity and deUcacy, 
probably, but certainly do not prove an intention, on 
the part of the prophet, to hasten the fulfilment of his 
own predictions. 

The next point deposed to by Lady Boughton was, 
that her son was about to receive a visit from a Mr. 
Fonnereau, and to return it. Nothing can more clearly 
shew the shadowy nature of many of the surmises againrt 
the prisoner^ than the inference sought for from this 
fact. It appears that a report existed in the county 
tliat Sir Theodosius admired Miss Fonnereau, and there- 
fore Captain Donellan hastened to poison him before 
he went* 
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Then follows Captain Donellan's advice to Sir Theo- 
dosius to keep his medicines in his open chamber. The 
latter acknowledges to some such advice, but very na- 
turally accounts for it; Sir Theodosius made up poisons 
for rats, &c. and told him and Lady Boughton that he 
had nearly taken some of it himself instead of physic, 
upon which he was recommended to keep his physie 
and his poison separate. 

The succeeding allegation of Lady Boughton proved 
very fatal to the prisoner ; namely, that he was absent 
during the afternoon the draughts arrived, and that 
when he returned, he said he hs^ been to see Sir Tlieo- 
dosius fishing. That he had not been to see the fishing 
party was clearly proved; and Captain Donellan denied 
that he said so, and instructed liis counsel to call two 
persons of the name of Dand.and Matthews, to shew 
that he was in conversation with them during the whole 
of his absence; but this the counsel did not do, fearing 
they would not be able to prove aW the time. Of this 
neglect the prisoner very bitterly complained ; and his 
very respectable solicitors, in a publication given to the 
world after his executioi^ testified that the evidence of 
the men in question would have materially contradicted 
that of Lady Boughton. 

The principal fact, however, deposed to by Lady 
Boughton, was the rinsing of the phials. Her various 
and contradictory accounts of this transaction before tlte 
Coroner and the Court have been detailed. The prisoner 
himself accounted for it, by saying, that when informed 
by Lady Boughton of what had happened, he asked her 
what she had given to her son, and where the bottle was, 
and, upon its being pointed out to him. Cook it, and held 
it up to the light ; and finding it apparently clean and 
dry, put a tea-spoonful of water into it, rinsed it well, 
and poured it into a smal^white bason then on the table, 
in omer to taste it with his finger, which he did several 
times, and declared it very nauseous. That he also tasted 
several more medicines, which stood on the mantle- 
piece, on which there were many phials, gallipots, &c. 
which smelt very offensively ; and observing Lady 
Boughton begin to put the room in order, he told Sarah 
Blundell to help her Ladyship, and particularly to re- 
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iDove a chamber-pan. Tfiat happening to stand near 
the chimney-piece, when she began to tak€ away 1^ 
phials he very innocently handed tome to her» &c. &c 

Now it b not for a moment contended, that this ac 
count of an accused perKon is to be weighed agaiint 
that of a competent and clear-headed witness ; but could 
an elderly lady be called such, who on her first exami* 
nation, mentions his rinsing one fkiiU anUf^ lind on the 
8econ<]^ swears circumstantially to two;*'-on the fbnner, 
that he tasted the contents of the only phial that he 
rinsed* and declared the taste of them— on the latter, 
that he rinsed two and tatted neither. On that, she 
swore generally that he poured the water out, but 
with an apparent intimation, that it was poured into 
some vessel, into which he put his finger j— on this 
she expressly declares that the contents of the first 
phial were thrown upon the ground i and indefinitely, 
that the contents of another were thrown awtuf^ 
there he actually tastes the contents of the bottle, here, 
after rinsing the first, he only says that he did so to taste 
them. 

So much for the contradic^ns before the Coroner j 
the testimony of LAdy Bougimn in court was equsDy 
inconsistent with the most formidable of these deposit 
tions. The only point in which these two last corre- 
spond is, tliat two phials were rinsed, and this correspon- 
dence serves only to make the other circumstances more 
plainly incompatible^ for the water from both phials 
by the written testimony, was thrown upon the ground ; 
by the oral, was poured into a bason of dirty water: 
by that^ neither was tasted ; by this, the last certainly 
wasw— -On the former occasion, her Ladyship swore that 
Captain Donellan threw somediing out of a second bot- 
tle, which stood upon the deceased*s mantle-piece, and 
that she did not know the contents. On the latter, that 
he poured water into the other bottle and emptied 
it out— Finally, before the Coroner, she stated, that the 
apology, ** I did it to taste it,* was made by Captain 
Donellan on her remonstrance, after his rinsing the first 
phial ; and on the trial swears, that he spoke those words 
after rinsing the second^ in consequence of some words 
from her» which in the depositions are not mentioned at 
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ally and that lie gave no answer whatever to her first 
expofitulatioBS.— >Not one of which inconsistencies were 
pointed out, either hy judge or counsel. 

Of the fact, that Captain Donellan ordered Sarah 
Blundell to clear the room, his own account has been 
stated — that he was angry at her for not immediately 
obeying him, rests upon Lady Boughton^s testimony, 
that Sarah^ Blundell told her so — all she herself could 
qpeak to was, that they were taken out, but she knew 
not exactly when. — Sarah BlundelFs deposition before the 
Coroner only states generally, that Captain Donellan 
ordered her to clear the room, and assisted her to take 
away the bottles. — Sarah Blundell died befbre the trial. 

The next circumstance deposed against the prisoner 
was* that he said to Mrs. Donellan, in her presence, that 
her Ladyship had found fault with him for rinsing the 
bottlUt and tiiat he did not know what he should have 
done if he had not thought of saying <* he put the water 
into it to put his finger in to taste t^'*—- That Captain 
Donellan used these exact words is very unlikely, as 
they are both ungrammatical and absurd, not to men- 
tion the weakness of suc|xan admission. That he allud- 
ed, however, to the cilCiimstance, is very probable; 
but how is it possible to rely on the memory of Lady 
Boughton for this event, who made no mention of the 
circumstance before the Coroner, and yet positively 
swore in court, both directly and on cross examination, 
that akte had done so. 

That Captain Donellan blamed Lady Boughton for 
deposing before the Coroner to his rinsing the phials, 
aod that he told her she needed only to have answered 
such questions as were put to her, was not denied by 
him, though the testimony of the juryman, as to his 
puUing her deeve at that particular moment, he asserted 
to be incorrect. Lady Boughton could have decided 
the last point, but was not examined on it by either 
counsel; but, admitting both tiie facts, they prove but 
Uttle. An innocent man, if not perfectiy acquainted 
with the obligation of an oath in judicial enquiries, 
speaking to a supposed friend,\might naturally so argue. 
Grant for a moment tlie unfortunate man was innocent 
mmmke had inccmsidenitely rinsed a phia] to taste i^ 
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and found it rendered him suniected of murder; he 
belieFes Lady Boughton satisfied of his innocence, and 
therefore thinks thatt in divulging a fact which might 
subject him to unmerited imputation, she acted un- 
fHendly. All this is as consisteut with the warmth of 
innocence as with the alarm of guilt. 

Mary Lynes, the house-keeper, proved that Captain 
Donellan sometimes distilled roses and lavender; and 
Francis Amos, gardener, that a few days after tlie death 
of Sir Theodosius, he brought him a still, with wet lime 
in it, to clean. — ^Of these points presently. 

The tenor of the corr^pondence proved by SirW. 
Wheeler has been already related, it certainly shews 
that Captain Donellan was not anxious to have the 
body opened, neither was Lady Boughton. Moreover, 
when the operators attended, he did not tell them that 
poison was suspected, or shew that letter from Sir 
William Wheeler which pointedly said so— but another, 
which conveyed the same meaning less forcibly— or, in 
other words, which simply stated that it was necessary to 
give the public satisfaction. Again, be did not accept 
of a voluntary offer to operate, after three gentleman had 
declared such operation useless and dangerous; and, 
finally, when two gentlemen accidentally missed of each 
other, and one of mem declined opening the body, and, 
as agent of Sir William Wheeler, authorised the funeral, 
that the prisoner sent the other away. In answer to 
all this, it is necessary to say little more, than that 
many persouK, as well as Captain Donellan, might not 
like to expatiate upon a suspicion of poison, which could 
only attach to themselves; and that, after his impru- 
dence with respect to the phials, even an innocent man 
would be glad to get the funeral over* 

The testimony of the three medical gentlemen, that 
thev would have opened the body, at all risks, if they 
had been aware of the suspicion of poison, must be im* 
plicitly admitted, though a little at variance with their 
declarations, that the body was too putnd to decide 
upon the case. That the same gentlemen, with Doctors 
Parsons and Ashe, believed that the draught administered 
by Lady Boughton, caused the death H>f her son, niu&t 
aUio be admitted; and that laurel water is a poison. 
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cannot be denied. But the correctness of the opinions 
And deductions of this medical junto was controverted 
by a testimony of for greater weight than those of all of 
them united. 

But first the reader will very naturally enquire, what 
laurel water has to do in this case ? Briefly^ then : Cap- 
tain Donellan, aa may be seen from the testimony of 
the house-keeper and gardener, sometimes amused him* 
self by distilling from roses and lavender, with a still in 
the possession of tiie family. Lady Boughton, although 
she described the draught administered as smelling very 
nauseous, also resembled iti odour to that of bitter aU 
mondgf which scent is not nauseoust but peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of laurel water ; and generally speaking, its 
effects upon animal life were proved not to be dissimilar 
to the suflferings of the dec^ued. £rgo» laurel water 
poisoned Sir Theodosius Boughton : the strangeness of 
this inference, at leagt as conclusive, will appear more 
strongly,, when it is stated to have been so entirely an 
after- thought, that the indictment called the poison 
arsenic, and the most lively of the medical gentlemen 
had as strongly decided upon that presumption, as upon 
the one subsequently preferred. With respect to the 
distillation of laurel water by Captain Donellan, no proof 
o{ any kind was offered, other than that some days after 
the death of Sir Theodosius, he gave a still, with wet 
lime in it, to the gardener to clean, which wet lime wa$ 
held to be placed there for the purpose of carrying away 
the smell of his poisonous operations. Accoraing to the 
prisoner himself this lime water was intended to wet 
his bedstead, and those of his children, to kill the ver- 
min, and the still was merely used as an utensil to hold 
it 'y for the truth of which statement he appealed to the 
female bervants, who had often seen him so employ it. 
He also acknowledged, that he had sometimes used 
laurel leaves, witii other ingredients, as a bath for his 
feet, agreeably to a printed recipe, in a book entitled 
*« The Toilet of Flora." 

Will it be credited that on such a string of negation 
and surmise, tiie employment of laurel water, against 
Sir Theodosius boughton, seems on the trial to have 
been taken for granted ! 

X 
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The evidence for the prosecutioo alone has been yet at- 
tended to; that for the defence was very-brief, but cogent 
In the firrt place, it was proved that Captain Donellan 
had more than once interfered to make up quarrels for 
Sir Theodosius, which might have been attended with 
danger. In the second, there was the following testi- 
mony of the celebrated John Hunter, which may be bekt 
out as a beautiful specimen of the caution required in the 
dehvery of professional opinions, and of the calm resolu- 
tion with which science should maintain its decisions 
in the face of authority, whether partial, prejudiced, or 
overbearing. 

Mr. John Hunter sworn; Examined hy Mr. Newnhim. 

Q. Have you heard the evidence that has been given 
by these gentlemen?-^ A, I have been present the 
whole time. 

Q. Did you hear Lady Boughton*s evidence? — A. I 
heard the whole. 

Q. Did you attend to the symptoms her Ladyship de- 
scribed, as appearing upon Sir Theodosius fiioughtou, 
*fter the medicine was given him^ — A. I did. 

Q, Can any certain inference upon physical or chi- 
rurgical principles be drawn from those symptoms, or 
from the appearances, externally or internally, of the 
body, to enable you, in your judgment, to decide that 
the death was occasioned by poison? — A. I was in 
London then ; a gentleman who is in court waited upon 
me with a copy of the examination of Mr. Powell and 
Lady Boughton, and an account of the dissection, and 
the physical gentlemen's opinion upon that dissection. 

Q. I don't wish to go into that — I put my question in 
a general way. — A. The whole appearances upon the 
dissection explain nothing but putrefaction. 

Q. You have been long in the habit of dissecting 
human subjects? I presume you have dissected more 
than any man in Europe? — A. I have dissected some 
thousands during these thirty-three years, 

Q. Are those appearances you have heard described 
such, in your judgment, as are the result of putrefaction 
in dead subjects ? — A. Entirely. 

a. Are the symptoms that appeared after the medicine 
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wa» g^ven, audi as neceisarily conclude that the persou 
had taken poison? — A. Certainly not. 

Q. If an apoplexy had come on» would not the symp- 
toms have been nearly or somewhat similar ?— A. Very 
much the same. 

Q. Have you ever known or heard of a young subject 
dying of an apoplectic or epileptic fit? — A. Certainly^ 
but with regard to the apoplexy, not so frequent: young 
subjects will perhaps die more frequently of epilepsies 
than old ones ; children are dying every d^y from teeth- 
ingy which is a species of epilepsy arising from an irrita- 
tion. 

Q. Did yon ever in your practice know an instance 
of laurel water being given to a human subject? — A. 
No^ neter. 

Q. Is any certain analogy to be drawn from the effects 
of any given species of poison upon an animal of the 
brute creation, to that it may have upon a hmnau sub- 
ject ? — A. As far as my experience goes, which is not a 
very confined one, because I have poisoned some thou« 
sands of animals, they are very near the same : opium, 
for instance, will poison a dog similar to a man ; arsenic 
will have very near the same effect upon a dog as it 
would have, I take it for granted, upon a man ; 1 know 
something of the effects of them, and I believe their 
operations will be nearly similar. 

Q. Are there not many things which will kill animals 
almost instantaneously, that will have no detrimental or 
noxious effect upon a human subject; spirits, for in- 
stance, occur to me ? — A. I apprehend a great deal de- 
pends upon the mode of experiment; no man is fit to 
make one, -but those who have made many, and paid 
considerable, attention to all the circumstances that re- 
late to experiments : — it is a common experiment, which, 
I believe, seldom fails, and it is in the mouth of every 
body, that a little brandy will kill a cat t I have made 
the experiment, and have killed several cats, but it h 
a false experiment; in all those cases where it kills 
the cat, it kills the cat by getting into her lungs, not 
into her stomach; because, if you convey the same 
quantity of brandy, or three times as much, into the 
stomach, in such a way as the lungs shall not be dT- 
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fectedy the cat will not die. New, in those experiments 
that are made by forcing an animal to drink, there are 
two operations going on ; one is a refusing the litjuor 
by the animal — its kicking and working with its throst 
to refuse it: the other is, a forcing the liquor upon the 
Imimal, and there are very few operations of that kind, 
but some of the liquor gets into the lungs; I have 
known it from experience. 

Q. If you had been called upon to dissect a body sup- 
posed to have died of poison, should you, or not, have 
thought it necessary to have pursued your search through 
the guts ? — A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you not apprehend that you would have been 
more hkely to receive information from thence than any 
other part of the frame ? — ^A. That is the tract <^ the 
poison, and I certainly should have foUowed that tract 
throueh.. 

Q. You have heard of the froth issuing from Sir 
Theodosius's mouth, a minute or two before he died; 
is that peculiar to a man dying of poison, or is it not 
very conmion in numy other complaints? — A. I fancy 
it is a general effect, of people dying in what you may 
call health, in an apoplexy or epilepsy, in all sudden 
deaths, where /the person was a moment before that in 
perfect health. 

Q. Have you ever had an opportunity of seeing such 
appearances upon such subjects ? — ^A. Hundreds of times. 

Q. Should you consider yourself bound, , by such an 
appearance, to impute tlie death of the subject to poison ? 
— ^A.. No, certainly not ; I should rather suspect an apo- 
plexy, and I wish, in this case, the head had been opened 
to remove all doubts. 

Q. If the head had been opened, do you apprehend 
all dpubts would have been removed? — A. It would 
have been still farther removed ; because, although the 
body was putrid so that one could not tell whether it 
was a recent inflammation, yet an apoplexy arises from 
an extravasation of blood in the brain, whidi would 
have laid in a coagulum. I apprehend, although the 
body was putrid, that would have been much more visi- 
ble than the effect any poison could have had upon the 
stomach or intestines. 
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Q. Then, in your judgment upon the appearances the 
gentlemen have described, no inference can be drawn 
from thence that Sir Theodosius Boughton died of poi- 
son? — A. Certainly not; it does not give the least sus- 
picion. 

The cross examination of this eminent surgeon was 
still more decided — simply admitting that death follow- 
ing the taking of a draught was suspicious, he wholly 
denied that it was necessarily caused by it -, and asserted 
that any symptom and appearance on opening^the body 
of the deceased, or, as described by Lady Boughton, 
might be furnished by the epilepsy or apoplexy. As 
the father of Sir Theodosius died of the latter disorder, 
he was asked if it were likely to attack a thin young 
man, under a course of cooling physic ; he answered 
certainly not so likely; but that he had known two 
instances of young women dying of apoplexy^ 

This testimony, though that of a man whom all Europe 
regarded as an oracle in his profession, did not avail ; the 
Judge chose to consider it as one to four, and Captain 
Douellan was convicted of poisoning by laurel water, 
because a draught smelt like bitter almonds, andexe^ 
cuted for a death which no one had proved a murder* 

It will be seen that all the presumptions formed 
against the prisoner, in this striking case, arose out of a 
conduct which exhibited what every one might term 
uneasiness, but which the multitude called conscious 
guilt. The truth was, Captain Donellan soon perceived 
that he was suspected; and indeed suspicion, on the 
ground that interest is the rock of the accused^ could fall 
on no one else. The rinsing of the phials was, doubtless^ 
a suspicious fact ; but testified as it was, by a witness a 
thousand times more inconsistent than the prisoner; 
^hethe^ it was done to taste the fatal potion or not, is 
left wholly inconclusive* Lady Houston says, that this 
foolish action^— foolish, if he was innocent, but insane if 
he was guilty — alarmed her at the time, and something 
she doubtless said about it, but she must have been soon 
satisfied, for it neither induced her to act or to remon- 
strate any further. To have her son opened, even when 
a suspicion of poison became general, she thought of no 
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use; the never ioterested herself to talk with the pro- 
fessional gentlemen on the subject, but left every thiog 
to the person suspected. When at last, set about recol- 
lecting every minute particular against Capt. Donellan^ 
by the surrounding geutry ; alarmed at the blame im- 
putable to herself, she deposed to transactions in haste, 
and incoherently, and never agreed twice in the most 
important part of her testimony. That the inconsisten- 
cies of this Lady, though doubtless unintentional, should 
not have been urged on the trial, was peculiarly ui^ortu- 
nate for the prisoner; but Captain Donellan's Counsel 
strangely omitted to notice them. 

All the other alleged instances of conscious guilt dis- 
played by this unhappy gentleman, may be as naturally 
referred to the uneasiness of a mind, tortured by sus- 
picion,' and dreading imputation as to actual guilt, and 
consequently afford no conclusion. It is a fine thing to 
expatiate upon the security <^ conscious innocence ; but 
every man of worldly experience knows how much it 
may be confounded by general suspicion, and conse- 
quently how tortuous and evasive it may beco^se. The 
compiler of this article once saw a well-informed indivi- 
dual under a suspended accusation of several days, and 
he evinced every acknowledged sign of conscious guilt 
that can be named, even until his pretensions to inno- 
cence excited roars of laughter; and yet innocent be 
was, after all. 

It is not, however, the object of this statement to asf 
sert the innocence of Captain Donellan, but to shew that 
he was convicted upon a species of evidence the most 
fallacious and inconclusive. It is pleasant for a judge 
to assert, as in this instance, that presumption frona cir- 
cumstance is as strong as positive testimony ; while ex- 
perience shows that innocence has frequently fallen a 
sacrifice to the one, and but seldom to the other. 

A late very acute publication, on the theory of pre- 
sumptive evidence, thus argues on the case of Captain 
Donellan. 

** When the judgment of the law is passed in reference 
to a certain thing, the existence of that thing should be 
first clearly made to appear. 
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*' The fact of poisoning ought to have been established* 
beyond a shadow of doubt, before any person was con- 
victed as the poisoner. 

** But the jury, it will be said, were satisfied on this 
point. Had the evidence been duly summed up by the 
judge ; had they been told, as they ought to have been, 
that in experimental philosophy, such as tracing the 
effects of a particular poison, in tracing the causes, so 
many and so complicated, that lead to death, if theex- 
periment is defective, if the process is vitiated in one 
instance, the result is also vitiated and defective. Every 
practitioner in pliilosophy is sensible and aware of this 
truth ; and whenever he finds that he has erred in his 
experiment, he sets the case aside, as affording no satis- 
factory result, and renews his process in another subject. 

** But, unfortunately, it is a matter of pride in some 
men to be always certain in their opinion, and to appear 
beyond the influence of doubt. Very different was the 
practice of that modest and eminent man who gave his 
evidence on this trial : he was accustomed to the fallaf 
ciousness of appearances, to the danger of hasty iufer- 
ences from imperfect proofs, and refused to give his 
assent to an opinion, without facts being first produced 
to support it. < If 1 knew,* said Mr. Hunter, * that the 
draught was poison, I should say, most probably, that 
the symptoms arose from thkt; but when I dou*t know 
that the draught was poison, when I consider that a 
number <^ other things might occasion hi& death, I can* 
not answer positively to itJ 

** During the whole course of this celebrated tiial, there 
was not a single fact established by evidence, except the 
death, and the convulsive appearances at the moment* 
These appearances Mr. Hunter declared,, afforded no sus- 
picion whatever of poison, and were generally incident to 
sudden death, in what miglit be called a state of health ; 
not only there was no fact proved, but there was not 
one single circumstance proved. One circumstance was 
supposed from another, equally suppositious, and from 
two fictions united a third was produced. All proof 
should commence at a fixed pointy the law never admits 
of an inference from an inference. The question, is 
never aa to what a thing is like ^ but the witness mu(^ 
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swear to his belief, as to what it is. The circumstance 
is always a fact-, the presumption is the iuference 
drawn from that fact It is hence called presumptiye 
proof, because- it proceeds merely on opinion. But the 
circumstance itself is never to be presumed, but must be 
ftubstantively proved^ If it was not laurel water that 
Sir Theodosius drank, the proof fails as to the effect; 
kud, certainly, some of the usual proofs, some of the 
common indicia^ or marks, should have been established. 
When did the prisoner procure if? From whom did ^ 
he obtain it > Where, and at what time — and by 
whom, or how did he administer it ?<3^Noihiug of this 
kind was proved. 

'* But the accused, it is said, furnished the proof agsiost 
himself, by his own distrust of his innocence. He no 
doubt betrayed great apprehensions of being charged 
V^ith the murder \ but is an innocent man never afraid 
Of being thought guilty ? 

•* We readily recognise all the general truisms and 
common place observations, as to the confidence of inuo^ 
cence, and the consciousness of guilt ; but we find from 
history, that innocence loses its confidence when op- 
pressed with prejudice; and that men have been con- 
victed of crimes which they never committed, from the 
Very means which they have taken to clear themselves." 

The author then relates a celebrated instance from 
Hale's Pleas of the Crown, v. 2, p» 290. 

It remains but to observe, that Capt. Donellan sttf- 
fered, pursuant to his sentence, on the 1st of April, 1781* 
at Warwick ; that he died with perfect resignation, and 
tittered solemn protestations of innocence to the last 
moments of his life. From papers left behind him for 
the purpose, a very elaborate and well written defence^ 
\«ras composed Hna pubHi^ed almost immediately after 
his death ; it produced a great sensation at the time, and 
It is believed, the most eminent lawyers have latterly re* 
garded this conviction with distaste* It is from the docu« 
hients in question^ and the authenticated trial, that this 
Matement has been drawn up for the present work, iu 
VvMch it properly finds a place, but could not conscieu^ 
tiously be giv^U) without protesting against the conviction 
Ml ft precedetit for th^ sound administration of justice* - 
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UnoKa this head it ia not intended to enter into any general description 
of the austerities and sufliBrings practEaed or endured from religious mo- 
tives, which would occupy volumes, but simply to convey a few well* 
authenticated narratlTes of the self devotion of extraordinary indiTidnais, 
and to rMate some affiscting instances of an almost inconcdTable con. 
quest over the feelings of nature and of reason, at the impulse of super- 
stition or enthusiasm. 



SIMEON STYLITES. 



^^^^^«r^^^<>#» 



This remarkable man, who is honoured with a niche 

2' 1 the Roman-Catholic Calendar, was the son of a poor 
[lepherd of CiHcia, on the borders of Syria, and entered 
on his eccentric career towards the close of the fourth 
century. Simeon was brought up to keep his father's 
sheep, but at a very early age, the imagination of the 
poor boy was excited, or, more rationally speaking, dis- 
ordered, into an extravagant admiration of the glory at 
that time to be acquired by bodily mortification and 
self-denial. To a wise and benevolent deity, the misery 
endured for his sake was thought to be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, and the voluntary rejection of his best gifts 
entitled the wretched devotee not only to the applause 
of heaven, but to a reverence of his fellow-creatures 
aproaching to adoration. The mind of Simeon, thus 
prematurely stimulated, was so struck, in his thirteenth 
year, with the tenor of the text, <* Blessed are they that 
mourn," that he instantly resolved to forsake all earthly 
employment, and to dedicate his future life to sorrow 
ana suffering for the faith i n Christ. In conformity to this 
holy resolution, the unfortunate youth first appUed at the 
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gates of a neighbouring moiisjiteryy requestiDg to be re- 
ceived within its walls, and to be employed in the vilest 
drudgery for the service of tlie brotherhood. His ofifer 
was accepted ; but it seems that the Order was not suf- 
ficiently strict for the devout ambition of Simeon, who 
at the end of two years removed to-the monastery of He- 
liodorus, a person, says Theodoret, in the way of praiie, 
who had spent sixty-two years so abstracted from the 
world, that he was ignorant of the most obvious things 
in it. Under the auspices of this judicious personage, 
the aspiring penitent nrst began to display that loftiness 
of spiritual conception, by which he was subsequently 
So eminently distinguished. The brothers of the com-< 
munity being restricted to one meal a day, which they 
took towards evenings Simeon improved the regulation 
in his own case to a single repast a week, but was 
obliged to moderate his rigour at the desire of the 
superior^ This unpleasant restriction led him to adopt 
greater privacy in his subsequent mortiBcations ; thus, 
esteeming the wearing of hair-cloth and other known 
body-tormenting apparatus as too lenient, he secretly 
Appropriated the rough well-rope of the monastery to 
his own especial use. This ingenious substitute, which 
Was formed of twisted palm-tree leaves, the saint tied so 
tightly round his naked body, that it ate into his flesh, 
and the fact was discovered by the noisomeness of the 
ulcer which it created. So successful was thtt spriglitly 
sally, it was three days before the rope could be disen- 
gaged from the wound, and it Was at last separated by 
the knife of the surgeon, at tlie immediate hazard of the 
holy man's life. However indicative of zeal and piety, 
these extraordinary penances were found exceechngly 
troublesome to the less gifted brethren; and a ray of 
good sense breaking in upon the Abbot, he dismissed 
Simeon, as either above or below monastic discipline. 

Upon this event, the ungovernable saint rej^dred to 
an hermitage at the foot of Mount Thelanissa, where, in 
imitation of the Saviour, he endeavoured to pass the forty 
days of Lent without food. This wonderful undertaking 
he is asserted not only to have accomplished at that 
particular time; but the learned Theodoret, a contem* 
porary^ vouches, upon his own knowledge, for the same 
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abfitinence during twenty-six Lents of his subsequent 
life. His manner of passing the forty days is thus de-r 
tailed by the above writer : — ** The first part of his Lent 
he spent in praising God standing; growing weaker, 
he continued his prayer sitting; and towards the end, 
being exhausted, he lay upon the ground/' In all these 
situations he was continually seen by thousands of de- 
Totees, who crowded to witness so edifying a spectacle. 

After spending three years in this hermitage, Simeon 
removed to the top of the mountain on which it wan 
situated, when, throwing together some loose stones in 
the form of a wall, he made for himself an inclosure, 
but without roof or shelter, and to confirm his reso^ 
tution of passing his holy life in it, had his right leg 
fattened to a rock, with a great iron chain. The inter- 
ference of the dignified clergy of his viciijity was nevep 
required to increase the vivacity of Simeon, but some^- 
times humanely 6tepped*in to moderate it. In the prc^ 
sent instance, Meletius, Vicar to the Patriarch of 
Anlioch, considering the chain as rather out of saintly 
costume, told him that a firm will, supported by God'9 
grace, was sufficient to make him abide in his solitary 
inclosure, without having recourse to bodily restraint, 
** Whereupon," says a modern clerical narrator, " the 
pbedient servant of God sent for a smith, and had hi9 
chain knocked off. " 

In whatever form it exhibits itself, the love of fame is 
a very restless propensity ; it rendered the life of Simeon 
a contiilual progression in liis own line of sanctity. 
The multitudes of people who flocked to receive hi9 
benediction, most of whom were desirous of touching so 
holy a personage, became at length a great annoyance^ 
and to remove so obvious a cause of distraction without 
offence^ he projected for himself a manner of life, alto^ 
gether new and unprecedented. The result of thi^ 
bright thought was, the erection of a pillar within his 
inclosure, six cubits high, in the summit of which he 
resided /btir years; on a second, twelve cubits high, hie 
perchedf himself for three years ; on a third, twenty-twQ 
cubits high, for ten years ; and finally, on a fourth, forty 
cubits high, built for him by the people, he abod^ 
tV)enty years, Thus, in the whole, he lived tlurfj/Tsevnf^ 
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years on pillars^ receiving the name of Sty1ite% from the 
Greek word Stylos, which signifies pillar, and hence 
his usual appellation of Simeon Stylit^ 

The various pillars of this poor lunatic, did not ex- 
ceed a few feet in diameter at the top, which was 
inclosed round with rails; on which, and on his staf^ 
the wretched man reclincNl when he alept. The space' 
being so small, it was impossible for him to lie down, 
and a seat he wholly declined. His usual food was 
vegetables and water, with which he was supplied as 
he required them, by admirers and disciples. His gar« 
ments were formed of the skins of wild beasts, an iron 
collar adorned his neck, and such was his ungallant 
tenacity, with respect to women he would never suffer 
one to come within the inclosure which surrounded his 
pedestal. From his elevated rostrum, this ghastly and 
frightful spectre regularly harangued the admiring mul- 
titude twice a day; when not addressing them they 
were equally edified by his significant acts of adoration 
and reverence. Gibbon quotes the still-existing account 
of a curious apectatoTf who counted twelve hundred and 
forty-four genuflections or bows, of the indefatigable 
Simeon on his pillar, during the time that he looked on. 
He sometimes prayed in an erect posture, with his out- 
stretched arms, in tlie figure of a cross; but his most 
usual practice was that of bending his meagre skeleton 
from the forehead to the feet. ' The Eucharist was 
frequently conveyed to him by a Saint Domus; and 
during tjeiit, he often ^ted on his pillar, as riffidly 
as he had done on terra-firma. During a few of the 
first and last years, indeed, he was obliged to attach 
himself to a pole, to support him under his abstinence $ 
but in the zenith of his career he was frequently enabled 
to fast the whole time without requiring aid of any kind, 
so strong was his constitution, and. so gradually had he 
habituated himself to a long endurance of inanition. 

It is curious, to observe the watchful tenacity of the 
hierarchy of that period, even with respect to the ex- 
travagances which it countenanced. Madness and folly 
Were only roads to heaven, ap coupled with obedience. 
When Simeon first took to his pillar, the singularity of 
his choice was universally condemned as vanity or ex- 
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travagance ; and- to make trial of his obedience an order 
was sent to .him> in the name of the neighbouring 
bishops and abbots, to quit his new manner of hfe. The 
«aint instantly prepared to comp]y» which when the mes- 
senger perceived, agreeably to his instructions, he in- 
formed him, that as he had shown so willing an obedi- 
ence, he was at liberty to follow his vocation in God. 
The resuk has been narrated, Simeon spent thirty-seven 
years in the.air^— a monument of human folly and degra- 
dation, disgraceful to the* Christian name. He died at 
last of a mortification produced by an ulcer in his foot, 
which brought him to his end on the 2d of September, 
A. D. 459, when the poor man bowing on his pillar, as 
if intent on prayer, silently expired, in the sixty ninth 
year of his age. 

- Were, the above particulars verified only by the 
Catholic legends, or even by. writers like Theodoret, 
-Cosmo, and 'Simeon*s ' own' disciple, Anthony, who 
wrote his hfe, they would be undraerVing of credit j but 
this poor maniac*s extraordinary manner of living has 
heen attested by witnessss of all kinds, in consequence 
of the impression made by it on the whole Christian 
world of his day. . Pilgrims of all ranks visited Syria 
^o obtain his prayers; the Emperors Theodosius and 
Ijeo sought his inspired advice in religious difiSculties^ 
and another Emperor, Marcian, even went to behold 
him in disguise. These are facts; the legends, of course, 
go much farther: according to them, miracles of all 
kinds attended his prayers and benedictions; and even 
surrounding nations of barbarians sought thlb^ benefit of 
his intercession. When dead, he was carried to Antioch 
in solemn pi*oce8sion, attended by all the prelates of the 
neighbouring country; and even to this day, many 
Catholic writers refer to hira, as a {glorious Confessor of 
the cause of Christ 

But it is pleasant to see that the folly of such sanctity 
was not altogether invisible to some acute observers, 
•even in the saint's own time : Gibbon relates a jocose 
piece of scandal propagated at his expense, which proves 
that the latent cause of so much absurdity was not 
mistaken by all the world* Thp squib alluded to, took 
its rise from the ulcer in his foot that caused his deatb. 

Y 
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wliich "was thus accounted for : — The eyer-watcfaful 
Satan, it seems, discovered no small portion of spintuat 
vanity lurking in the heart of Simeon, which he was 
permitted to correct by assuming the form of the pro- 
phet Elijah. In this holy character the father of liei 
waited upon the saint, in a chariot of fire, and informed 
him that his merits were so regarded on high, that the 
penance of death would be spared htm» and he had only 
to seat himself to be l^rne directly to heaven. The 
vanity of Simeon (continued these flatyrists) leadinghim 
to give implicit cnedit to the plausible tale, he instantly 
put his foot into the chariot, and not only got laughed at 
for his credulity, but so burnt in the too ready limb, 
ithaki an idcer ensued, which brought him to his end-^ 
a fiction so far pleasant, as it proves the existence of a 
little humour and commoki sense in ato age of super- 
stition and CKtravagance. . 

So different, however, -^as the general impression in 
^hose dark and declining days, that the ^xanupie of 
Simeon produced many imitators all over Eastern Christ- 
■«ndom, where alone the mildness of the climate would 
admit of bo insane a 'devotion. Magelli, a domestic 
prelate to Pope Benedict XIV. wrote a grave disser- 
ttation on tliese fanatics, and gave a plate in the work, - 
representing the Pillar of Simeon, whose image on his 
column, carved in Bilver* or in ivory, was at one time 
very common among devotees. Acconding to this author^ 
the Stylites prevailed in the East until the conquests of 
the Sacracens put an e^d to the degrading absurdity. 
The climate of the West rendered umUar infatuation 
impracticable to any great degree. However, Gr^ory« 
of Tours, relates that one Vulfilaic, a Lombard, phiced 
himself on a pillar in the neighl)ourhood of Tiier^ 
but after a short abode thereon, was ordered by his 
bishop to quit a life not endurable in that country. 
'He is the only recorded Sty lite of the West. 

The dth of January is the day af^opriated to Simeon 
Stylites in the Roman Catholic Calendar.— T^eodml** 
Bvilet'-'-Gibbon, 
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PRANPORJEE. 



The foregoing account of a wretched Christian mad* 
mau can only be paralleled in the country which seenas 
to iiave given birth to this species of superstitious 
infliction, namely India, where similar insanities were 
practised for ages before the Christian sera, and ar^ 
continued to this day. , But although the folly is the 
same, the theories upon which the respective devotees 
have acted, and now act, are very dissimilar. The 
wretched Christians, whom base and appalling ideas of 
their Deity and Saviour have led into so many extra- 
vagancies, always affectjed to consider themselves vile 
worms, who could only expiate the sin of existence by 
rendering it miserable, or become worthy of Heaven by 
turning earth int^Hell. That acute lookers-on, even in 
the days of gross and abject superstition, in which the 
folly most abounded, could perceive the latent vanity 
and love of fame, which lurked under this lowly clamour, 
is evident, from the tendency of the joke upon poor 
Simeon; but still the ostensible, and probably, only 
conscious motive, was to expiate for the sin and worth- 
lessness of humanity. Not so the Hindu enthusfast ; he 
marches as a warrior to conquest: by his horrible 
penances and sufferings. Heaven is assailed, and the 
alarmed deities occasionally tremble for their thrones. 
The poem of the Curse of Kehania, by Mr. Southey, is 
constructed on this singular mythology, the story being 
that of a performer of these awful doings, who is only 
defeated in an attack upon Heaven, and upon Hell, by 
the efficacy of one of his own charms against himself* 
Thus the pious suffering of the Indian Yogee, is not 
acconipanied with the same prostration of spirit as that 
of the CathoUc Confesssor, although at the bottom a 
passion for earthly homage and posthumous honours 
have operated upon the one, and still continue to actuate 
the other. That this inference is correct, appears from- 
the fact, that when the same admiration and reverence 
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are excited by these miseries, they still contioue, and 
that tliey cease when they are regarded with contempt. 
Contempt itself is one of tiie finest penances for sinful 
man that can be imagined ; yet no derotee seems dis- 
posed to incur it, though many' profess to regard ther 
tollies which now excite it, as the godly deeds of saiuts 
and intercessors, each of whom enjoys an eternal crown 
of glory for his reward. 

Be this as it may, the following account of an Indiair 
Simeon, "with whom the very judicious traveller quoted, 
himself conversed, may vie with that just given of the 
catholic saint; being equally curious as a recorded 
instance of the strength of the hmnan energies, physicaf 
and intellectual, however absurdly exerted. 

Pranporee, having been adopted by an Hindoo devo- 
tee, and educated by him in the rigid tenets of his 
religion, was yet young when he commenced the course 
of his extraordinary mortifications. The ftrst vow 
which the plan of life he had chosen to himself induced 
him to make, was to continue perpetually upon his legs, 
and neither to sit do\f n upon the ground nor lay down 
to rest, for the space of twelve years. All this time, he 
told me he had employed in wandering through differ^ 
ent- countries. " When 1 enquired how he took the indis- 
pensable refreshment of sleep when wearied with fatigue, 
he said, that at first, to prevent his falling, be used ta 
be tied with ropes to some tree or post, but that this 
precaution, after some time, became unnecessary, and* 
be was able to sleep standing without such support. 

The complete term of this first penance being ex- 
pired, the next he undertook was to hold - his hands, 
locked in each other, over his head, the fiiigers of one 
hand dividing those of the other, for the same space of 
twelve years. He was still determined not to dwell in ' 
any fixed abode; so that, before the term of this last 
vow could be accomplished, he had travelled over the 
greater part of the continent of Asia. He first set out 
by crossing the peninsula of India, through Guzerat ; he 
then passed by Surat to Bussora, and thence to Con- 
stantinople ; from Turkey he went to Ispanhan, and 
sojourned so long among the different Persian tribes as: 
to obtain a considerable knowledge of their laaguage,^ 
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tn wliich he conversed with tolerable ease. In his pas- 
sage from thence towards Russia* he fel] in with the 
Kussaucs (hordes of Cossacks) upon the borders of the 
Caspian sea, where he narrowly escaped being con- 
demned to perpetual slavery : at length he was suffered 
to passk on, and reached Moscow; he then travelled 
along the northern bouodary.of the Russian empire, and 
through Siberia, arrived at Pekin, in China, from^ 
whence he came through Tibet, by tlie way of Teshoa 
Loomboo and Nepaul down to Calcutta. When I first 
saw him at this place^ in the year 1783, he rode upon a 
pie-bald Tangun horse from Bootau, and wore a satin 
embroideiied dress given to him by Teshoo Lama, of 
which he was not a little vahir He was robust and hale» 
and his complexion, contrasted with a long bushy black 
beard, appeared really florid. 1 do not suppose that he 
was then forty years of age* 

Two Goseins attended him, and assisted him in 
mounting and alighting from his horse. Indeed, he was 
indebted to them for the assistance of their hands on 
eyery .occasion ; his own, being fixed immoveable in the 
position in which he had placed them, were of course 
perfectly useless. The circulation of blood seemed to 
have forsaken his arms : they were withered, and void 
of sensation, and inflexible; yet he spoke to me with con- 
fidence of recovering the use of them, and mentioned 
his intention to take them down the following year» 
when, the term of his penance would expire. 
. To complete the full measure of his religious penance* 
I understood that there still remained two other experi- 
ments for Pranporee to perform. In the first of these 
the devotee is suspended by the feet to the branch of a 
tree oyer a fire, which is kept in a continual blaze, and 
swung backwards and forwards, his hair passing through 
the flame, for one pahr and a quarter, that is three 
hours and three quarters. Having passed through this 
jQery trial, he may then prepare himself for the last act 
of probation, which is to be buried alive, standing up- 
right iu a pit dug for the purpose, the fresh earth being 
tlirown in upon him, so that he is completely covered; 
iu this situation he must remain for one pahr and a 
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quarter, or three hours and 'three quarters; and, if at 
the expiration of that time, on the removal of the earth, 
he should be found alive, he will ascend into the highest 
rank, among the most pure of the Yogce."— TttHKrV 
Embassy to the Teshoo Lama* 



INDIAN WIDOWS. 
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The barbarous self' devotion of Indian widows on th^ 
funeral pile of their deceased husbands, thanks to Euro^ 
pean influence, has at length began to yield to the voice 
of reason and nature. The long existence of the custom 
is a striking proof of the almost ineffaceable effect of 
religious prejudice, and of a keen sense of honour and 
shame, when implanted by «arly education. At the 
same time, it is exactly one of those appeals to sentiment 
and self-love, which are calculated to render one sex" 
their victim, and the other the secret approver of a 
practice so apparently heroic. In the comparison, how- 
ever, the womaU) as she endures all the pain, with great 
justice engrosses all the eclat, reducing man to a poor' 
contemptible schemer, solicitous only to ensure conjugal 
attention to himself, by rendeiing the life of another de- 
pendant upon his own* ^ut although many unreflecting 
travellers have been led to regard the origin of this 
horrible ceremony as connected with male policy, it is 
infinitely more probable that- superstition was the real 
parent of the monster, and that such poltcyjs only inci- 
dentally mixed up in its direction. The operation of a 
similar species of left-handed wisdom is apparent in 
most semi-civilized nations, but if not in the present in-' 
stance, in general its , ingenious provisions are amply 
compensated by the irresistible influence of the female*^ 
—an influence, to her honour be it spoken, which in- 
creases with the improvement of man. As to the rest, 
the voluntary burning of vvidows, when performed dis- 
iuterestedly and voluatarily, msiy produce a .similar ' 
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melaucholy regret, to that engendered by the misappro-^ 
priation of noble energies in any other way. How 
beautiful the calm self-possession of an Indian relict in' 
death, presuming that death a painful duty. How ad-- 
mirable the endurance of a Simeon Stylites — not if a 
deity were propitiated by it, for such a deity would be 
a demon; — but admitting the dreadful sacrifice 1o be 
necessarily connected with good to be effected, or evil 
to be overcome. It is the application not the possession 
of great qualities, which distinguishes sense from mad- 
ness, and heroism from delusion ; but after all, the great 
capacity is present, and it is the most futile, although 
the most coipmon thing in the world, to deny its exist* 
ence, because existing to no salutary end* 
. Some accounts of the sacrifice of widows at the funeral 
piles of their husbands, by the older travellers, possess 
infinitely more naivetS than relations made subsequently 
to the checking of the practice by British influence. 
The following narrative is translated from the French of 
Bernier in the- Harleian Collection:— 

** Passing from Amadavad to Agra over the lands of 
same independent Rajahs, in the neighbourhood of a 
small town, where our caravans rested in the shade^ 
"waiting for the cool evening to pursue our journey, we 
"were informed that a woman was on the point of burn" 
iog herself with the body of her husband. 1 'presently 
rose and hastened to the spot on which the ceremony 
-was to take place, where I found a great pit dug, in 
-which was placed a pile of wood, supporting a dead 
corpse, and near it was seated a very fair and goodly 
looking woman. Four or five Bramins were preparing 
to set fire to the pile on all sides; and five w^l-dressed 
-women, of a middle age, holding one another by the 
hand, danced round about the pit, which was also sur- 
rounded by a great eoncourse of men and women. The 
pile of .wood being smeared over with oil and butter^ 
was presently on fire, and the flames soon reached the 
clothes of the wo<nan» being anointed with well-scented 
oils, mi&gled with powder of sandal and saffron. AH 
this I witnessed without perceiving the woman to be at 
idl disturbed; on the contrary, those who were nearest 
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to the pit heard her pronounre, with great force, then 
words, five^ two^ which signified, according to the In- 
dian doctrine of the soul's. transmigration, Uiat this was 
the fifth time she had burnt .herself for the same hus« 
band ^ and that there remained but two more sacrifices 
to obtain perfectioDf as if at the awful moment of ap« 
proaching dissolution^ she had some mysterious remem* 
brancq of the past, and prophetic vision of the: future* 
But this infernal tragedy did not end here: at first I 
thought it was only by way of ceremony that the five 
l¥omen sang and danced about thse t>it; but to my in* 
finite surprize, in a short time, the ascending flames took 
bold of the. clothes of one of these women, who imme^ 
diately threw herself into the pit head foremost. After 
her, another being overcome with the flame and smoke, 
did the like; and my astonishment redoubled, when I 
saw the remaining three join. hand3 again, and continue 
their dance without the least apparent concern, until at 
length they, precipitated themselves into the fii^e, one 
after another, as their companions had done before thenu 
1 learned shortly afterwaras that these five women were 
slaves, who having seen their mistress extremely afllicted 
at the sickness of her husband, and heard her promise 
him she would not survive him, but burn herself at his 
funeral, were so touched with compassion and tenderness 
to this their mistress, that they mutually engaged them* 
selves in a promise to follow her in her resolution, and 
to burn themselves with her, which promise they had 
thus honourably performed. 

'' Mapy of the people, with whom I consulted, about 
this custom of women burning themselves with the bo« 
dies of their husbands,'* continues the sagacious Bernierf 
** endeavoured to persuade me* that what they did was 
from an excess of affection ^ but I understood afterwards^ 
that it was only an effect of opinion, prepossession, and 
education. From their youth their inothers, besotted 
with this cruel superstition as a most virtuous and most 
laudable ^ction^ and unavoidable ip a woman of honour^ 
did so infatuate the spirit of their daughters from thei# 
infancy, that they looked to it as an affair of course. At 
the bottoQiy however^ it was.aothing more than, the act 
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of the men, the more to enslave their wives, and tliereby 
make them have the greater care of their health, and re- 
frain from poisoning them, a species of domestic perfidy 
very prevalent in the East. 

** To represent the undaunted resolution of one whom 
I saw burnt at Surat would be impossible. I cannot do 
justice to the noble serenity with which she marched to 
the scene of sutfering; the confidence with which she 
looked on us European spectators, and met the view of 
lier little cabin, made up of dried millet straw and smalt 
wood, prepared for the catastrophe. The remembrance 
of the impressive manner in which she entered this re- 
ceptacle — sat down upon the pile and took her husband^s 
hand into her lap, will never desert me ; nor can time 
ever efface the recollection of my feelings, when I saw 
her calmly take a torch, and with her own hand kindle 
the reeds within, whilst I know not how many Bramin» 
were doing the same thing without I can at present 
scarce think the scene possible, though it is but a few 
days since I beheld it^ but, then, on the other hand, na- 
ture will sometimes prevail. 1 have seen some of these 
victims who, at the sight of the fire and pile, would 
have gone back, but it is often too late. Those demons,, 
the attendant Bramins, with their great sticks astound 
them, and sometimes even thrust them into the fire, as^ 
I once saw them act to a young woman who retreated 
five or six paces from the pile; perceiving her raucU 
disturbed, they absolutely forced her into the flames 
with long poles. For my own part 1 have often been so- 
enraged at these Bramins that, if I had dared, I would 
liave strangled them. I remember, among others, that 
at Lahore I once saw a very handsome and very young 
woman burnt, who, I believe, was not more than twelve 
years of age. This poor unhappy creature appeared ra- 
ther dead than alive when she came near the pile, and 
shook and wept bitterly, upon which three or four of 
those executioners, the Bramins, together with an old 
hag, who held her under the arm, pushed her forward, 
and made her sit down upon the wood; and lest she 
should run away, they tied her hands and legs, and so 
burnt her alive. I had enough to do to contain myself, 
but was obliged to be content with detesting this horrid 
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superstitioDr and to say to myself, what the poet once 
wrote, in reference to the sacrifice of Iphigeuia:-*.. 

** Tantum reli^io potuit svadere maloram !** ; 

** This vile religion, however, strictly speaking, is not 
the only stimulos to self-sacrifices so dreadftil, and still 
less are they produced by afiRectlob for the husband, as 
appears from a tragedy, the facts of which, although 
1 did not witness them myself, are notorious in the East* 
It appears, that an Indian woman engaged in a love 
intrigue with a young Mahometari tailor, her neigh^ 
hour, was so carried away by her passion, as to poisou* 
her husband to enjoy her lover without restraint. The 
murder effected, she hastened ta her gallant, and told 
him it was time for them to be gone, as they had pre- 
viously projected, or else she should be obliged to burn 
herself. The young man, either fearing to become the 
companion of such a woman, or dreading mischievous 
consequences, fiatly refused to accompany her. Recover- 
ing from her surprise, without losing a moments time, 
our Ciyteranestra immediately went to her. relations, in- 
formed them of the sudden death of her husband, and 
openly avowed her intention of burning herself with his 
corpse^ Her kindred, well satisfied with her resolution, 
and the great honour thereby ajccruiug to the whoie 
family, soon had a pit made and^ a pile prepared, upon 
which they exposed the corpse, and kindled ihe fire* 
All being ready, the widow went round the pit to em- 
brace and take leave of her friends and relations, who 
stood by ; amone whom was also her taylor lover, who 
had been invited to play the tabor at the funeral, with 
others of that sort of men, according to the cust6m 
of the country. Being come to this yottng man, our 
heroine made as if she would bid him farewell, but 
instead of gently embracing him, with all the energy 
and strength of disappointed passion, she seized him 
with resistless force by the collar and precipitated him 
with herself into the flaming pit> where their bodies 
were quickly consumed with that of the murdered bus* 
band."— J^^itter, Harleian Collection^ IL 100. 
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The following description of one of these funeral rites 
is givjsn by Maudesio, a traveller of undoubted veracity^ 
who was present on the occasion : — 

*^ A young woman, twenty years of age, having been 
informed that her spouse died two hundred leagues disT- 
tahce, resolved to celebrate his obsequies by buinmg 
herself alive. In vain was it represented to her, that 
the news was uncertain ; nothing was capable of making 
her cbapge the resolution she had taken. We saw her 
arrive at the place of her suffering with such extraordi- 
nary gaiety and confidence, that I was persuaded she 
had stupified her senses with opium. At the head of 
the retinue which accompanied her, was a band of the 
country music, consisting of hautboys and kettle-drums j 
after that came several virgins and married womehy 
singing and dancing before the widow, who was dressed 
in tier richest clothes, and whose neck, fingers, arms, 
and legs, were loaded with a profusion of jewels anj 
bracelets. A troop of men, women, and children, fol* 
lowed, and closed the procession. She had previously 
washed lierstelf in the river, that she might join her 
husband without any defilement. The funeral pile was 
made of apricot- wood, ^nixed with branches of sandal 
and cinnamon. She beheld it afar off with contempt* 
and approached it wi{h apparent composure; she took 
leave of her friends and relations, and distributed her 
iornaments amongst them. I kept myself near her on 
horseback, along with two English merchants. Judging, 
perhaps, by my countienance, that I was sorry for her, 
to comfort me, slie threw me one of her bracelets, which 
I luckily caught hold of. When she was seated on the 
top of the pile, the attendants set fire to it, and she 
poured on her head a vessel of fragrant oil, which the 
flame immediately seized on ; thus she was stifled in 
a moment; without being observed to alter her coun- 
tenance. Some of the assistants threw in several cruses 
pf oil to increase the fire, and filled the air with fright- 
ful cries. When she was entirely consumed, her ash^s 
were thrown into the river." 
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The infernal rites at the death ofaii Indian PriDce are 
thus described in an extract of a letter from Tranquebar 
in the East Indies, -written by a Danish Missionary, and 
dated February 2, 1 750 : — They dug without the walls 
of the city, where that prince, «who died at the a^ of 
eighty, made his residence, a large pit,, which they filled 
with wood, ranged and piled up as for a bonfire. The 
corpse of the deceased, richly habited and adorned, was 
brought forth in great pomp, and laid on the pile; after 
which the Bramins (heathen priests) kindled the fire^ 
with abundance of superstitious Ceremonies. The wives 
and concubines of the deceased, who, according to the 
law or custom of the country, ought to die with him, 
appeared there at the same time, and ■ walked several 
times round the funeral pile. They were in number 
forty-seven, all finely decked with jewels, and adorned 
with flowers. The favourite wife or cojicubine carried 
the poniard of the defunct prince, which she delivered 
up to his successor, and made a short speech exhortiog 
him to use it with moderation, so as never to let it light 
on any but the guilty. Then she boldly turned her face 
towards the pile, and, after invoking her gods, leaped 
into the midst of the flames. The second was the sister 
of a prince, named Tandamen, who was present at these 
horrid rites. She gave him the jewels she wore, and 
the prince, in receiving them, embraced her most ten- 
derly, and poured out a flood of tears ; but the princess, 
without betraying the least concern, looked alternately, 
with a steady countenance on the pile and on the spec- 
tators, and crying with a loud voice, ** Chiva I Chiva /'* 
which is the name of one of their gods, she jumped as 
cheerfully into the flames as the first .did. 

The others followed her close : sonne of them appeared 
ifesolute enough, but others, looked wild and dejected. 
.Inhere was one, in particular, who, being more dismayed 
than her companions, ran to embrace one of the specta- 
tors, who was a Christian, praying him to save her; but 
this was not in his power to do, and the poor wretch 
was immediately tumbled headlong into the. fire. 

However intrepid most of those unhappy victims ap- 
peared before jumping into the pit, the rtote was vastly 
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altered when in the midst of tlie flames. There they 
shrieked hideously, tumbled one over another, striving 
to reach the edge of the pit, and get out of it ; but they 
were kept in, by throwing heaps of billets and faggots 
jipoH them, as well to knock them, on the head as to 
increase the fire. When they were consumed, the Bra-? 
mins drew near the yet smoaking, pile, and performed 
abundance of ridiculous ceremonies over the ashes of the 
poor wretches. The next day they gathered up the 
oonesy-and having wrapped them up in fine linen, carried 
them to a place near the isle of Ramesureii, where they 
cast them into the sea. After which, the pit was filled 
up, and a temple since erected on the spot, where sacrifi- 
ces are offered up in honqur of the prince and his wives, 
who from thenceforth are numbered among the saints or 
goddesses.— -JIfonMfy Magazine^ 1751. 



CONSCIENTIOUS MURDER. 



Some of the instances of conviction under the British 
criminal law, in India, are peculiarly illustrative of the 
triumph of superstition and prejudice over the premature 
natural feelings, and of the tendency of humanity to create 
shackles for itself. It may be asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that an adherence to erroneous or perverted 
principles of action, has done much more mischief in the 
world Ihan wrecklessness of any, because conscience as- 
sists the evil. The two following instances of cool self- 
sacrifice are upon record. — Some Mussulmen walking 
through a Tillage near Baroche, where a family of Raja- 
poots resided, accidentally looked into a room where 
an elderly woman was eating: no insult was intended, 
they merely saw her at her meat, and retired ; but~ this, 
in the Hindoo estimation, was a disgrace, for which 
there could be no expiation. The female lived with her 
grandson, a high-minded young man, who then hap- 
pened to be absent. On his return, she told him what 
had passed, declared that she could not survive the ciis- 
ciimstances, and entreated him to put her to death. He 
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reasoned with her calmly, hin affection making hint see 
the affair in its proper liglit ; none but her own family, 
he saidy knew the disgrace, and the very men \vho 
4>ccasioned it were unconscious of what they had done. 
She made no reply, but waited until he went out again^ 
and then fractured her «kuU by beating it against the 
wall: The young man found her in this state, but alive 
and in her senses ; she implored him to finish the 8acn<r 
fice which she had not strength to accomplish^ and to 
release her from her sufferings, upon which he stabbed 
her to the heart. This was snocking, but the most pain- 
ful part of the story remains behind ; the parties were 
British subjects, and, by the British laws, the act of ^ 
young man was murder. He was therefore arrested, sent 
to Bombay for trial, and confined with common prisoners 
until the ensuing sessions : a true bill was found against 
him; the Jury, consisting half of Europeans and half of 
natives, brought him in guilty, and he was condemned to 
death. 

The Rajapoots, in general, have a noble mien and 
dignified character ; their high caste is stamped in their 
countenances. This young man, who possQss^ ail the 
loftiness of his tribe, received his sentence;, not only with 
composure, bnt with a mingled lool^ of disdain and de* 
Ught not easy to describe. Unconscious of the crime 
laid to his charge* be said he had nothing to accusie 
himself of but disobedience to his parent in the first 
instance, by permitting humanity jand filisd afiection to 
supersede his duty and the honour of his 4^te--4hfit life 
was no longer desirable to him, nor if acquitjted by the 
English laws, could he survive the ignominy of having 
been confined with European culprits and criminals of 
the lowest order, with whom he had l>een compelled to 
eat and associate in a common prison-^-a pollutioii 
after which the sooner he was traoalerred to another 
state of existence the better, However inclined tha 
government might have be^n Ibo clemency in the prer 
sent instance, it woukl have been fruitless. The young 
man would not survive the disgrace* and the aeoteace 
of the law was executed, in the hope of deterring othevf 
from following the same example. 
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An Hindoo devotee, ifvho lived near Bombay, a man 
of amiable character, in the prime of life, married, and 
the fattier of four children, desired his i^vife, one afler« 
BOOB, to prepare herself and her children for a ^alk on 
the beach, whence he said he intended to accompany 
them on a longer journey. The wife enquired whither, 
and he informed her that his God, had invited him- 
to Heaven, and to take his family witli him ; that they 
wer6 to go by water, and set out from Back Bay.-^ 
Perfectly satisfied with this explanation, the wife pro- 
ceeded with her children to the sacrifice. The parents 
drove the two elder children into the sea, and they were 
carried ofif by the waves ; they then drowned the two 
younger, who were infants: the wife walked in and 
perished^ and the husband was deliberately following 
beiv when he suddenly recollected, that the disappear- 
ance of a whole family would occasion enquiry from the 
English government, and might involve his neighbours 
in some trouble ; so he determined to step back, and 
inform themi of the circumstance before he completecl 
the sacrifice. His Hindoo neighbours heard the story 
nvith their characteristic insensibility, and perhaps ad- 
mired the ac^ ; but a Mussulman tvas present, and he 
observed that the story was so extraordinary, it might 
be difficult to convince the government of the tri^» 
And therefore the husband must accompany him to a 
magistrate, and relate the facts himself. In consequence 
the enthusiast was tried, condemned, and executed for 
murder — a sentence vhth which he was perfectly satis*' 
fied, and only regretted that it occasioned an unpleasant 
delay in his passing to that heaven which he claimed 
for his reward* 

The torments tvhich devotees inflict upon themselvei^ 
in India, indeed, it would Ise endless to describe ; and 
what renders their actions the more remarkable, is the 
false humanity with which such cruelty is contrasted. 
They who use force to keep the widow on the pile, from 
^hich she would sometimes escape — they who teach ihe 
mother to expose her infant to the ants and vultures^ 
and children to accelerate the death of their aged p^^ 
rents by forcing tliem into the river, or stopping their 
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mouths with mud — they who grind in oil-mills the 
priests of a rival idoiatry» and who pour boiling oil into 
the ears of a Sudra who has been anlncky enough to 
bear their scriptures-^hold it a crime to destroy the in- 
sect that bites them. Some carry a light broom to 
sweep the ground before them, lest they should unwil- 
lingly crush any thing that has life ; and others wear a 
cloth before their mouths, lest they should draw in an 
insect with their breath. A part of the Bramin Hospital 
at Surat is appropriated to animals disabled by accident, 
or worn out in the service of man, where they are pro- 
vided with food, and suffered to die in peace ; and to 
such an incredible extreme is this kind of humanity 
carried, that there are even wards appropriated to the 
most loathsome vermin, and beggars hired by the night 
to serve as food for them. The following very interest- 
ing anecdote strikingly displays the turn of mind which 
governs them in this, particular : — 

** A Bramin, far beyond his brethren in powers of mfnd 
and extent of knowledge, lived in habits of great inti- 
macy with an Englishman, who was fond of natural and 
experimental philosophy ; the Bramin, who had * learned 
English, read the books of his friend, searched into the 
Cyclopaedia, and profited by his philosophical instru- 
ments. It happened that the EngHsbman received a 
good solar microscope from Europe: he displayed its 
wonders with delight to the astonished Bramin, and 
convinced him by the undeniable evidence of bis senses, 
that he and his -countrymen, who ab^tain^ so scrupu- 
lously from any thing which hadiife, devoured innume- 
rable animaculae upon every vegetable which they ate. 
The Bramin, instead of being jdelighted,- as his new. 
friend had expected, became unusually thbughtful, and 
at length ' retired in silence. On his next .visit he re- 
quested the gentleman would sell him the microscope ; 
to this it was replied, that the thing was a present from 
a friend in Europe, and not to be replaced. The Bramin, 
h^Wi&ver, was not to he discouraged by the refusal : he 
offered a very large -sum of money, or an Indian^ com* 
modity of equal value; until at length the gentleman, 
weary of resisting his importunities, gave him the micro- 
scope. The e^^Qs of the Hindoo flashed with joy j he 
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seized the instrument, hastened from tlie viranda, caught 
up a large stone, laid the microscope upon one of the 
steps, and in an instant smashed it to pieces. Having 
done this, he said, in reply to the angry reproaches of his 
friend, that when be was cool, he would pay him a visits 
and explain his reasons, which he did in the following 
words: — * Oh, that 1 had remained in that happy state of 
ignorance in which you found me ! yet, I confess, that as 
niy knowledge increased, so did my pleasure, till I be- 
held the wonders of the microscope ! from that moment 
I have been tormented by doubts — 1 am miserable, and 
must continue to be s€f, until I enter upon another stag^ 
6f existence. I am a solitary individual among fifty 
millions of people, all brought up in the same belief as 
myself, and lall happy in their ignorance* 1 will keep 
the secret ivithin ray own bosom ; it will destroy my 
peace, but I shall have some satisfaction in knowings 
that I alone feel those doubts which, had I not destroyed 
the instrument, might have been communicated to others^ 
and rendered thousands wretched. — Forgive tne, my 
fiiend, and bring here no more instruments of kuow-^ 
ledge/" — Forbes' s Oriental Memoirs. 



FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 



India, that fruitful parent of unnatural and monstrouii 
biistbms, is probably the only country on earth whieh 
bas produced a people, who, without any absolutely mo- 
tive explainable, have organized a systematic murder 
bf femate infants by their parents; A description of this 
horrible practice will not improperly be classed under 
the head of Voluntary tluman Suffering ; for surely a 
willing sacrifice of the strongest oi the human affections 
to precedent, religion, or convenience, may be so termed* 
The full evidence of the iexistencie of the custom alluded. 
to, was first obtained by Mr. Duncan, a civil servant of 
the East-India Company, when at Surat and Bombay* 
in the year 1800 3 and the prevalence of so monstrous 
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au anomaly was thought so doubtful, that every means 
was taken to ascertain the alledj^d facts. It is lament- 
able to add, Ihat they were established beyond all 
controversy. The Jarejahs, a leading tribe in Guzzerat, 
.acknowledged and defended the custom, the origin of 
which they attributed to a powerful Rajah of their caste« 
who had a daughter of singular beauty and accom-^ 
plishments, whom he desired his Raj-Gur» or family 
jaramiu, to affiance to a prince of desert and rank equal 
to her own. The Bramin endeavoured to negociate this 
marriage, but could find no man of sufficient rank and 
merit to be her husband. To remain in celibacy, ii^ the 
estimation of the Hindoos, is a grievous calamity and 
disgrace ; and in this dilemma, the Raj-Gur advised the 
Rajah to put his daughter to death. The Prince was 
long averse to this savage expedient, both on account of 
aflection and religion; and even cited some denun- 
ciations from their sacred books against the murderers 
of women. The Rajah's repugnance . and fear were 
however in the end overcome by a general offer of the 
priest, to load himself with the guilt. Colonel Walker, 
the British military resident in Guzzerat, who was di* 
rected by the Company to enquire into the facts, in order 
to interfere for the abolition of so much barbarity, does 
not rest much on the foregoing statement, but thinks it 
probable, from an account which he received at Baroda, 
that the custom arose from a reluctance on the part of 
the Jarejahs, to give their daughters in marriage to the 
invading Mahometans. When the above gentleman, 
in the spirit of his instructions, interceded for the abro- 
gation of a system so revolting and detestable^ he found 
it extremely difficult to induce the Jarejahs to listen to 
him. The excuses made were, the trouble and expense 
of providing them with husbands of suitable rank. The 
Jarejahs themselves, it seems, procured wives from ano- 
ther tribe called Sada; and such was the barbarous 
inveteracy of these women, that when married even to 
Mahometans,' they continued the same practice, against 
the inclination and religion of their husbands, destroying 
their own progeny without remorse, in view to the 
advantage of the trit>e from which they were descended^ 
The Jarejahs s[k)ke freely of the custom of putting their 
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daughters to death, and without delicacy or pain ; but 
M^ere more reserved on the mode of their execution; 
They appeared at first unwilling to be questioned on 
the subject, and usually replied, it was an affair of 4he 
women— it belonged to the nursery, and made no parts 
of the business of men. *vWhat trouble in blasting a 
flower r* said one of them significantly. They at last, 
however, threw off their reserve, when it appeared that 
the most frequent methods were to drown them in milk^^ 
or put opium into their mouths ', but no particular man- 
ner was laid; down, except that they were to be dis- 
patched immediately. To render the deed more horrible^ 
the mother was commonly the executioner of her own 
offspring; for although women of rank had attendants 
and slaves to perform the office, the far greater number 
executed it with their own hands. . They have even 
been known to pride themselves in -(the. destruction of 
their daughters, and to consider their murder as an act 
of duty, though as they are mild, modesty and affectionate^ 
if married in any other tribe, they would abhor it. But 
indeed the whole of the Jarejahs at first rather piqued 
themselves on this custom, as an honourable distinction. 
They felt it, as proclaiming to the neighbouring nations^ 
that they were too dignified a race, to set any value on 
such trivial things as females,; and yet, also; that their 
daughters were too. respectable to be put in subjection 
to even the best of the superior sex in any other tribe. 
The more ordinary motives, however, combined with 
the powerful influence of general custom, were stated 
to be an aversion to the trouble of rearing and disponing 
of the children, and a mixture of pride, that would not 
affiance a daughter, without giving her such a portion 
as would show from what an illustrious tribe she came, 
i^ith the avarice that refuses to charge itsdf with the 
concomitant expense. Affection, humanity, or a scBse 
of duty, were seldom found by Colonel Walker to be 
the inducements to the saving of the extremely few 
females who were permitted to escape the general fate. 
He met with only two instances that could; be imputed 
to such motives, and the one of them was afforded by a 
professed robber — a kind of a sketch for the poetry of 
lx>rd Byron. . 
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The name of this man, to whom sentimeut and feehag 
might be supposed to be strangers, was Hutaji. The 
profession which he followed did not prevent Colonel 
Walker from conversing with him, and, with the aspect 
and manners of a Barbarian, he found him possess all 
the feelings of natural affection, which led him to che- 
rish two daughters, in (mposition to the usages and 
prejudices of his tribe. They were between six and 
eight years of age, when they were brought to Colonel 
Walker*8 camp to be vaccinated. He observed their 
father caressing them with pleasure, and exulting in 
theni, with true parental satisfaction : and their persons 
and manners were very interesting! ft deserves remark^ 
as exhibiting a strong feature in the character of the 
•^arejahs, and of their feelings with respect to tlieir 
daughters, that, these girls woite turbans, and were 
habited like boys; and, as if afraid or ashamed to ac- 
knowledge their sex, assured the Colonel that they were 
toot ffirUf and with infantine simplicity appealed to theilf 
father to corroborate the assertion. 

The most pleasing part of the ttairrative is to follow; 
This relates to the expedients and proceedings adopted 
by Colonel Walker, to induce the Jarejahs of Guzzeral 
to relinquish infonticide. So rooted as the Hindoos are 
to their customs, bad or good, the most formidable ob- 
stacles were to be surmounted, and for a length of time 
he was amused and chagrined with promises and disap^ 
pointments from a chief, whose interest it was to culti- 
vate the favour of the company*s agent ; but, at lengthy 
in 18079 obtained from a Jar^ah chid', named Jehajl^ 
the following letter :— 

** You have often urged me to adoj^t some course id 
preserve my daughters, and 1 am convinced you look 
lipoa me as your own when you desire me to do this^ 
but the Jarejahs have, from anciint times killed their 
duHffhters, and I cannbt first set a new example. I am 
much annoyed by Mallia; if, therefore, you reduce 
Mallia, and keep it subject to thb Company, or give it 
to me, as well as restore HUralla ^ if you should favour 
me so much, iby present distjhess will be removed, and 
I will meet your wishes in preserving my daughters." 

By this papet the ii^viotobllity of the principle wail 
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given up, and Colonel Walker was encouraged to apply 
to the mother of the Chief; but she contended for tiie 
^uicient privilege of the caste-padding, at the same time^ 
that the ** Jarejalis have never reared their daughterly 
nor can it now be the case." The Colonel, however, 
ceased not his attacks upon Jehaji, from whom, after much 
solicitation, and giving him to imderstand the advantages 
and credit which he would derive from the Company, 
by complying with their request, he obtained a writing 
to > the following etFect :--^" From motives of friendship 
the Honourable Company have urged me to preserve 
my daughters ; to this I consent, if the Chiefs of Nowa* 
naggar and Gondar agree." By the influence of a Bra- 
min, the Gondar Chief was at length prevailed upon to 
enter into a formal obligation, to renounce for ever the 
practice of infanticide. The following is a translation of 
this most curiouis instrument. 

** Whereas, the Honourable English Company and 
Anand Rao Gaikawur Sena Khasil Shumsher Bahader, 
having set forth to us the dictates of the Sastras and the 
true faith of the Hindoos ; as well as that the Brafania- 
vaiverkeka Purana declares the killing of children to 
be a heinous sin, it being written, that it is as great an 
ofifence to kill an embryo as a Bramin ; that to kill one 
woman is as great a sin as a hundred Bramins; that to 

Sut one child to death is as great a sin as to kill a hun^ 
red women ; and that the perpetrators of this sin shall 
be damned to the hell Kulesoothela, where he shall be 
infested with as many maggots as he may have hairs on 
his body; be bom again a leper, and debilitated in all 
his members. We, Jarejah Dewaji and Koer Nuthu, 
Zaninders of Gondar (the custom of female infanticide 
having long prevailed iii oi^r caste) do hereby agree for 
ourselves and for our offspring, as also we bind ourselves 
in behalf of our relations and their offspring for ever, for 
the ,8ake . of our own prosperity, and the credit of the 
Hindoo faith, that we shall from this day renounce this 
practice ; and that in default of this, that we acknow- 
ledge ourselves offenders against the Sirkars. Moreover, 
should any one in future commit this offence, we shall 
expel him fropn our caste, and he shall be punished 
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according to the pleasure of the two goveraments, and 
the rule of the Sastras/* 

This was readily signed by all the chiefs except one, 
who at leneth.also consented, and the happiest effects 
were immediately experienced. The annual amount of 
female infanticides in Guzzerat had been estimated at 
five thouMnd; at the end of the year 1808, three oia\y 
appeared to have been committed from the date of the 
above paper, and one of them rested merely on report 

In a subsequent expedition through that part of the 
country^ Colonel Walker, on his halt at Dherole, had 
all the neighbouring Jarejahs, who preserved their chil- 
dren, brought to his tent. He well describes his emotions 
on the occasion, aiid the gratification lie experienced in 
observing the triumph of nature, feeling, and parental 
affection, over prejudice and a horrid superstition ; and 
that those, who but a short period before, would have 
doomed their Infdnts to desti-uction without compunction, 
should thus glory in their preservation. The Jargah 
fathers, who were with such difficulty brought to listai 
to the preservadoR of their daughters, now exhibited 
them with pride and fondness. Their mothers placed 
their infants in the hands of Colonel Walker, and called or 
him and their Gods to protect what he alone had taught 
them to preserve. These infants they emphatically called 
his children; and it is likely that this distinction wilt 
bontinue to exist for some years at least in Guzzerat. 

These are, indeed, conquests Which do honour to the 
British name, and the noblest employment of superior 
power and civilization. A monarch of antiquity has ob- 
jTained everlasting fame, by making it an article of the 
peace granted by him to his enemies, that they should 
abstain from the inhuman s|prifice of their own children^ 
May the history of India continue to afford repeated in- 
stances of the same exalted use of victory and ascendency 
on the part of Great Britain.-^Co^. Walker's Report te 
the East India Company. 
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NTiL the French revolution, an extraordinary pro- 
on took place in all the principal town:^ of l^pain and 
Hi gal. It is called the Procession of Penitents^ and i$ 
posed of all the religious orders both regular and 
-iiar, of the several parishes in the city and their fra- 
* lities ; of all the tribunals and corporations, and of the 
«^ eral companies of tradesmen. The players also bore a 
r with the rest; and, in Madrid and Lisbon, the whole 
the royal lamily frequently attended, 
riie penitents ifi this procession walked each with a 
ord by his side, and a wax taper in his hand ; and 
ery nobleman was followed by a great many footmen 
ith torches. An air of gloom appeared in eyery part of 
ie ceremony; the several parties of soldieris had their 
loas in mourning, and the horses were led by grooms in 
dble attire. There were also men clothed in black and 
tasked, holding yarious musical instruments in their 
iauds, such as trumpets, drums, flutes, &cJ The drums 
»vere covered with black and beat a dead march. Th^ 
crosses and banners of the several parishes were also 
covered with black crape. Heavy and cumbersome 
machines, raised on scaffolds, were drawn along, being 
painted with figure representing the mysteries of our 
Saviour's passion. At this ceremony, all the ladies ap- 
peared at their windows or Iplconies, dressed as on their 
weddinfiT.day, and leaning on rich and sumptuous car- 
*:he penitents, or ^elf-scoufgers of the city^ 
>f making a part in thi& procession. They 
r head9 a long-lawn cap, three foot long, 
ke a cone, en which a piece of lineji .cloth 
it fell dovirn and covered their faces. They 
inselves in cadence, with a scourge made of 
at the ends of which were small round 
jc, stuck full of poipted pieces of glass. Hfs 
ed himself with the greatest courage and dexr 
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ferity^ was looked upon as the bravest man ; and such as 
did otherwise, were hooted by the women, who arc so 
used to this cruel and bloody spectacle, that they cannot 
forbear breaking out into injurious expressions against 
those who do not whip themselves as severely as they 
would have Ihem ; and these penitents sometimes had so 
little devotion in this part as to return the reproaches 
that were cast upon them, and even to insult the specta- 
tors as they passed along. Whenever they observed a 
fine. woman, they were so dexterous at scourging as to 
make the blood spurt just upon them ; and Ihe ladies who 
were thus distinguished never failed to return thanks for 
the honour. But they proceeded much further when in 
sight of their mistress* house ; for then they lay on with 
so much violence and fury, that they almost tore the flesh 
from their backs and shoulders ; and the lady who saw 
this from the balcony, and who was .conscious that it is all 
done for her sake, was highly pleased with it, and very 
grateful for the favour. These penitents were persons of 
all degrees and conditions, from those of the highest 
quality to the meanest plebeian; and some of them prac* 
tice austerities of a much more severe nature than the 
above-mentioned. These go barefooted, and have a mat 
tied on tight about theni, which covers thieir arms and 
part of their bodies to the waist. Some drew after thein 
a cross of a prodigious weight, others carried drawn 
swords, fixed in the back and arms, which made very 
•deep wounds every time they happened to stumble. 
Others, being stripped to their shirts, had themselves 
tied to a cross at the church door, when they broke 
out into . long and doleful latneirtlitions. The persons 
who practise these austerities were aJways masked, as 
were the servants who attended upon them ; and whe< 
ther these penitentsy or selfyscourgfers, whipped them- 
selves from devotion or gallantry, it is certain that these 
mortifications were the death of a great many of them 
jevcry year.— Pic«ir*V Religious Ceremonies^ Vol, IL 
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., PENANCE BY PROXY. 



In Spain and Portugal many do penance^jby proxy, 
and formerly these proxies were prevalent- in\^rovence, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. Little more than a ceti^tury ago, 
one James Zeger exercised this charitable trade'4n some 
of the towns of Brabant. This man whipped himself, 
in the presence of the sinner, until the blood came, 
provided he gave him something to buy cordial liquors 
previous to the operation, besides what he gave for the 
penance. He had also two daughters, who undertook 
to perform penances for the ladies, or wives and maids 
of common rank, who had money • to pay for them. 
Zeger had regular prices for their fasts in proportion to 
their difficulty. For a fast without animal food he 
charged only ten-pence; thirty for one of bread and 
water ; but for penances wherein he was to whip him- 
self, and endure other mortifications of that nature, there 
was no set price ; a specific agreement was then neces- 
sary. He used to lay his register before the penitent, 
and shew him the agreement he was in the practice of 
making. A penance of four usual fasts ; the repeating 
fifty- two Aye Marias a day ; a penance of twenty-five 
lashes : on Friday after midnight, with a Misere mei 
Deus ; a fast of bread and water on Wednesday, with 
iSax^^ Magnificats repeated before sun- rising ; a penance 
of five rosaries repeated by twelve at ^noon, with the 
seven penitential Psalms, and the Li&nies of all the 
Saints, all had their set prices. Some of these pe- 
nances were of a still more formidable nature, and then 
.the reward was proportionable ; the following are some 
of them : — ^The penitent to hear three successive masses 
in the church of the Jesuits, bare knee'd on the 
.m^arble; to stand upright with the two arms extended 
before an image of the Virgin, from one to two o'clock 
in the morning ; to pull out a hundred and fifty hairs 
from the bead, at the door of the Carmelites* Church, 
between two and three o'clock in the morning, and there 

A A 
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repeat one hundred and fifty Ave Marias ; to give him- 
self twenty-five lashes while he repeated the Domine ne 
in furore, and five times the Laudate Dotninumy bare- 
knee* d, on a board strewed with sand ; to lie three 
nights, naked and without a shirt, in cowhage, &c. &c. 
Such are a specimen of the performances of oiie inan to 
expiate the sins of other men, and to propitiate a God of 
Majesty and Justice.— Ptc«rtV Religious Cennumiiif 
Foil. 



THE INDIAN PENANCE OF FIVE FIRES. 



At Surat, I saw a Fakir who was enjoined to endure 
for forty days the purgatory of the five fires. He was 
seated on the lower part of a four square stage, or altar, 
with three ascetits, two feet high and as many feet square. 
While he was in a musing posture, other Fakirs b^t 
gon|s and performed on their rough musical instrumenfi^ 
until he fell to his prayers, which he continued until life 
sun became warm; the ceremony commencing at suit- 
rise. He then ascended to the upper or last square, at 
each comer of which was kindled a fire, in the small 
space between which he sat, crowned with a great col- 
lar of wooden beads which he removed from his neck to 
his head. Then bowing in the midst of the flames, as it 
were to worship, with his head encircled between his 
arms, and his face bpposite the blazing eastern sun, whieh 
is considered as the fifth fire,* he poised himself t>n his 
liead and continued m that posture steadily three hours, 
that is, from nine o*clock until twelve. After this feat he 
sat himself down cross-legged and remained without eat- 
ing or drinking all the rest of the day, the fires being 
still nourished, and he perspiring until he was absolutely 
bathed in his own exudation ; and this was to be re- 
peated for forty days. — Fryer's Travels; 
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MATHEW LOFAT. 



Matthew Lotat preseDts an extraordinary and de- 
plorable instance of religious melancholy. Bom at Casale, 
a hamlet belonging to the parish of Soldo, in the territory 
6f Belluno, of poor parents, employed in the coarsest and 
most laborious works of husbandry, and fixed to a place 
remote from almost all society, his imagination was so 
forcibly smitten with the view of the easy and comfortable 
lives of the rector and his curate, who were the only 
persons in the whole parish exempted from the labours of 
, the field, and who engrossed all the power and conse- 
quence, which the little world wherein Matthew lived 
had presented to his eyes, that he made an effort to 
prepare himself for the priesthood, and placed himself 
under the tuition of the curate, who tausht him to read 
and to write a little. But the poverty of his family was 
an effectual bar to his desire; he was obliged to renounce 
study for ever, and to betake himself to the trade of a 
shoemaker. 

Having become a shoemaker from necessity, he never 
succeeded either as a neat or expeditious workman. The 
sedentary life, and the silence to which apprentices are 
condemned in the shops of the masters abroad, formed 
in him the habit of meditation, and rendered him gloomy 
and taciturn. As his age increased, he became subject in 
the spring to giddiness in his head, and eruptions of a 
leprous appearance showed themselves on his face and 
hsmds. 

Until the month of July, 1802, Matthew Lovat did 
nothing extraordinary. His life was regular and uniform ; 
his habits were simple, and nothing distinguished him, 
but an extreme degree of devotion. He spoke on no other 
subject than the afeiirs of the church. Its festivals and 
fasts, with sermons, saints, &c., constituted the topics of 
his conversation. It was at this date, that, in imitation 
q{ the early devotees he determined to disarm the 
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tempter by mutilating himself. He effected his purpose 
without lutving anticipated the species of celebrity which 
the operation was to procure for him ; and whidi coBi- 
pellea the poor creature to keep himself shut up in his 
nouse» from which he did not venture to stir for some 
time, not even to go to mass. At length, on the Idth of 
November in the same year, he went to Venice, where a 
younger brother, named Aiigelo, conducted Matthew to 
the house of a widow, the relict of Andrew Osgualda, 
with whom he lodged, until the 21st of September in the 
following yeaif working assiduously at his trade, and 
without exhibiting any signs of madness. But on the 
above-mentioned day, he made an attempt to crucify 
himself, in the middle of the street callea the Cross of 
Biri, upon a frame which he had constructed of the tim- 
ber of his bed; he was prevented from accomplishing his 
purpose by several people, who came upon him just as he 
was driving the nail into his left foot. His landlady 
dismissed him from her house, lest he should perform a 
like exploit there. Being interrogated repeatealy as to 
the ihotive for his self-crucifixion, he maintained an ob^ 
stinate silence, except, that he once said to his brother^ 
that that day was the festival of St. Matthew, and that he 
could give no farther explanation. Some days after this 
affair, he set out for his own country, where he remained 
a certain time; but afterwards returned to Venice, and 
in July, 1805, lodged in a room in the third floor of a 
house, in the street Delle Monache. 

Here his old ideas of crucifixion laid hold of him 
again. He wrought a little every day in. forming the 
instrument of his torture, and provided himself wi& the 
necessary articles of nails, ropes, bands, the crown of 
thorns, &c. As he foresaw that it would be extremely 
difiicult to fasten himself securely upon the cross, he 
made a net of small cords capable of supporting his 
weight, in case he should happen to disengage himself 
from it. This net he secured at the bottom, by fastening 
it in a knot at the lower extremity of the perpendicular 
beam, a little below the bracket designed to support his 
feet, and the other end was stretched to the extremities of 
the transverse spar, which formed the arms of the cross. 
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SO that it had the appearance in front of a purse turned 
tipide down. From the middle of the upper extremity 
or the net, thus placed, proceeded one rope, and from 
the point at which the two spars forming the cross inter- 
sected each other, a second rope proceeded, both of 
which were firmly tied to a beam in the inside of the 
chamber, immediately above the window, of which the 
parapet was very low, and the length of these ropes was 
just sufficient to allow the cross to rest horizontally upon 
the floor of the apartment. 

These cruel preparations being ended, Matthew strip- 
ped himself nakecC and proceeded to crown himself with 
thorns ; of which two or three pierced the skin which 
covers the forehead. He next, bound a white handker- 
chief round his loins and thighs, leaving the rest of his 
body bare; then, passing his legs between the net and 
the cross, seating himself upon it, he took one of the 
nails destined for his hands, of which the point was 
smooth and sharp, and introducing it into the palm of 
the left, he drove it, by striking its head on the floor, 
until the half of it had appeared through the back of the 
hand. He now adjusted his feet to the bracket which 
bad been prepared to receive them, the right over the 
left ; and taking a nail five French inches and a half 
long, of which the point was also polished and sharp, 
and placing it on the upper foot with his left hand, he 
drove it with a mallet which he held in his right, until it 
not only penetrated both his feet, but entering the hole 
prepared for it in the bracket, made its way so far 
through the tree of the cross as to fasten the victim firmly 
to it. He planted the third nail in his right hand as he 
had managed with regard to the left, and having bound 
himself by the middle to the perpendicular of the cross 
by a cord, which he had previously stretched under him, 
he set about inflicting tiie wound in the side with a 
cobler's knife, which he had placed by him for this 
operation, and- which he said represented the spear of the 
passion. It did not occur to him, however, at the 
moment that the wound ought to be in the riffht side, 
and not in the left, and in the cavity of the breast and 
Bot of the hypocondre, where he struck himself trans- 
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veiBely two inches below the left hypocondre, towards 
the internal angle of the abdominsd cavity^ without 
liowever injuring the parts which this cavity contains. 
Whether fear checked his hand, or whether he intended 
to plunee the instrument to a great depth by avoiding 
the hara and resisting parts, it is not easy to determine; 
but there were observed near the wound several scratches 
across his body, which scarcely divided the skin. 

These extraordinary operations being concluded, it 
was now necessary, in order to complete the execution of 
the whole plan which he had conceived, that Matthew 
should exhibit himself upon the cross to the eyes of the 
public;— and he realised this part of it in the following 
way. The cross was laid horizontally on the floor, its 
lower extremity resting upon the parapet of the window, 
which was very low, then raising nimself up by pressing 
upon the points of his fingers, (for the nails .did not 
allow him to use his whole hand either open or closed,) 
he made several springs forward, until ihe portion of th« 
cross which was protruded over ^e parapet, overbalancing 
what was within the chamber, the whole frame^ with 
Matthew upon it, darted out at the window, and remained 
suspended outside of the house by the ropes which were 
secured to the beam in the inside. In this predicament, 
the poor fanatic stretched his hands to the extremities of 
the transverse beam which formed the arms of the cross^ 
to insert the nails into the holes which had been pre^ 
pared for them : but whether it was out of his power to 
fix both, or whether he was obliged to use the right on 
some concluding operation, the fact is, that when he 
was seen by the people who passed in the street, he was 
suspended under the window, with only his left hand 
nailed to the cross, while his right hung parallel to his 
l^ody, on the outside of the net. It was then eight 
o'clock in the morning. As soon as he was perceived, 
some humane people ran up stairs, disengaged him from 
the cross, and put him to bed. A surgeon of the neigh- 
bourhood was called, who made them plunge his feet 
into water, introduced tow by way of caddis into th« 
wound of the hypocondre, which he assured them ^d 
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not penetrate isto the cavity, and after having prescribed 
some cordial, instantly took his departure. 

At this moment, jbr. Ruggieri, professor of clinical 
surgery, hearing what had taken place, instantly repaired 
to flie lodging of Lovat, to witness with his own eyes a 
fact which appeared to exceed all belief. When he ar- 
rived there accompanied by the surgeon Paganoni* 
Matthew*s feet, from which there had issued but a small 
quantity of blood, were still in the water:— his eyes were 
diut,-«-ne made no reply to the questions which were 
addressed to him; his pulse was convulsive, andrespi-^ 
ration had become difficult With the permission of tiie 
Director of Police, who had come to take cognizance of 
what had happened^ Dr. Ruggieri caused the patient to 
be conveyed by water to the Iiiiperial Clinical School, 
established at the Hospital of St. Luke and< St John. 
During the passage, the only thing he said was to his 
brother Angelo, who accompanied him in the boat, and 
was lamenting his extravagance: which was, ^^Ahts^I 
am very unfortunate,^* At the hospital, examination of 
his wounds took place ; and it was ascertained that the 
nails had entered by the psdm of the hands, and gone 
out at the baek, making their way between the bones of 
the Metacarpus, without inflicting any injury upon them; 
that the nail which wounded the feet had entered first 
the right foot, between the second arid third bones of the 
Metatarsus towards their posterior extremity; and then 
the left, between the first and second of the same bones, 
the latter of which it had laid bare and grazed : and 
lastly, that the wound of the hypocondre penetrated to 
the point of the cavity. The patient was placed in an 
easy position. He was tranquil and docile: the wounds 
in tiie extremities were treated with emollients and seda* 
tives. On the fifth day, they suppurated with a slight 
redness in their circumference: and on the eighth, that 
of the hypocondre was perfectly healed. 

The patient never spoke. Always sombre and shut up 
in himself, his eyes were almost constantly closed. Inter- 
rogated several times, relative to the motive which had 
induced him to crucify himself he always made 
this answer: ** The pride. man must be mortified^ it 
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must expire on the crots.** Dr. Ruggieri, thinking that 
he might b6 restrained by the presence of his pupils, 
tetiimed repeatedly to the subject when with him alone, 
and he always answered in the same terms. He was, in 
fact, so deeply persuaded that the supreme will lAd im^ 
posed upon him the obligation of dying upon the cross, 
that he wished to inform the Tribunal of Justice of the 
destiny which it behoved him to fulfil, with the view of 
preventing all suspicion that his death might have been 
the work of any omer hand than his own. With this in 
prospect, and long before his martyrdom^ he committed 
nis ideas to paper, in a style and character such as would 
be expected from his education, and the disorder of his 
mind. 

Scarcely* was he able to support in his hand the weight 
of a book, when he took the prayer book; and read it all 
day long. On the first days of August^ iU. his wouadt 
were completely cured; and as he felt no pain or diffi- 
culty in moving his hands and feet, he expressed a wish 
to go out of the hospital, that he might not, as hesaid^ 
eat the bread of idleness. This request being denied to 
him, he passed a whole day without taking any food ; and 
finding that his clothes were kept from him, he set out 
one afternoon in his shirt, biit was soon brought back by 
the servants. The board of police gave orders that he 
should be conveyed to the Lunatic Asylum, established 
at St Servolo, where he was placed on the 20th of 
August, 1805. After the first eight days he became 
taciturn, and refused every species of meat and drink. 
It was impossible to make him swallow even a drop of 
water during six successive days. Towards the morning 
of the seventh day, being importuned by another 
madman, he consented to take a little nourishment He 
continued to eat about fifteen days, and then resumed 
his fast, which he prolonged during eleven. '. 

These fasts were repeated, and of longer or shorter 
duration, the most protracted, however, ncrt exceeding 
twelve days. 

In January 1806 there appeared in him some symptoms 
of consumption; and he would remsdn immoveable, 
exposed to the whole heal oi l\v« %\xn. until the skin of hit 
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face began to peel off, and it was necessary to employ 
force to drag him into the shade. > 

- In April, exhaustion proceeded rapidly, labouring in his 
breast was observed, the pulse was very low, and on the 
momii^ -of the eightii he expired after a short struggle. 

Pamphleteer. 
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'' This article exhibiting an instance of eccentric conduct 
from delusion of mind, was obtained after that portion 
of this work, wherein it would more properly range, was 
completed: hence its appearance at the close of the 
volume. 

; Mr. Stukeley, a gentleman of very ancient family 
and of an estate of a thousand pounds a year, was bred to 
the law. During this time he appeared to have more of 
that principle in his soul which tiie Newtonians call the 
vis inerticB in matter, than is to be found in almost any 
man ; when put into motion he was extremely apt to 
continue so, and being at rest he hated moving. 

On leaving London, he retired into the country, filled 
with the project of perfecting the perpetual motion ; this 
study naturally secluded him, and his habit of persisting 
in one way kept him at home entirely. During thirty 
years, he never went abroad but once, which was, when 
he was obliged to take the oath of allegiance to king 
George the first; this was the only time he changed his 
shirt, or garments, or shaved himself, for the whole time 
of his retirement He was a very little man, and at once 
the most nasty and cleanliest person alive, washing his 
hands twenty times a day, and neglecting every other 
part. His "ronily consisted of two female servants ; 
one kept in the house, the other not. He never had his 
bed made. After he had given over pursuing the per- 
petual motion, he took pleasure in observing the works 
and pdlicy of ants, and stocked the town so plenteously 
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with that insecty that the fruit) in the gardens were 
devoured by them. 

During the reign of queen Anne, whenever the duke 
of Marlboroueh opened the trenches against a city in 
Flanders, he broke ground at the extremity of a floor in 
his house, made with lime and sand, according to the 
custom of that country, and advanced in his approaches 
regularly with his pick-axe, gaining work after work, 
chalked out on the ground according to the intelligence 
in the gazette; by which he took the town in the 
middle of the floor at Bideford, the same day the duke 
was master of it in Flanders : thus every city cost him a 
new floor. * He never sat on a chair, and when he 
chose to warm himself, he made a pit before the flre^ 
into which he leapt, and thus sat on the floor. He 
sufiered no one to see him, but the heir of his estate^ 
his brother and sister; the first never but when he sent 
for him, and that very rarely ; the others sometimes 
once a year, and sometimes seldomer, when he was 
cheerful, talkative, and a lover of the tittle-tattle of the 
town. Notwithstanding his apparent avarice, he was 
by no means a lover ot money ; for, during his seclu- 
sion he never received nor asked for any rent from many 
of his tenants; those who brought him money, he 
would often keep at an inn more than a week, and then 
t>ay all their expences, and dismiss them without re- 
ceiving a shilling. He lived well in his house, fre- 
quently gaVe to the poor, always ate from large joints 
of meat ; never, saw any thing twice at table ; and at 
Christmas divided a certain sum of money amongst the 
necessitous of the town. He seemed to be afraid of two 
things only ; one, being killed for his riches ; the other 
being infected with disease ; for which reasons he would 
send his maid sometimes to borrow a half crown from his 
neighbours, to hint he was poor ; and always received 
tiie money which was paid him, in a bason of water, to 
prevent taking infection from those who paid him. He 
did not keep his money locked up, but piled it on the 

• There can be little doubt that Sterne had the eccentricity 
of Mr. Stukeley in bis eye when he drew the eharacter of 
uij uncle Toby. 
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.dielves before Uie plates in his kitchen. In his chamber 
into which no servant had entered during the time of 
his tarrying at home, he had two thousand guineas on 
fthe top of a low chest of drawers, covered with du8t> 
jind nve hundred on the floor, where it lay five and 
twenty years ; this last sum a child had thrown down 
which he was fond of playing with, by oversetting a 
table that stood upon one foot ; the table continued in 
the same situation also; through this money he had 
made two paths, by kicking the pieces on one side, one 
of which led from the door to the window, the other 
from the window to the bed. When he quitted^ the 
Temple in London, he left an old portmanteau over 
the portal of the antichamberi^ where it had continued 
many years, during which time the chambers had passed 
through several hands; at length a gentleman who 
possessed them ordered his servant to pull it down, it 
oroke being rotten, and out fell four or five hundred 
pieces of gold, which were found to belong to him from 
the papers inclosed. It was generally supposed at his 
deatn that he had put large sums in the hands of a 
banker, or lent it to some tradesman in London, with- 
out taking any memorandum ; all which was lost to his 
heirs, as he would never say to whom he lent it, through 
Jear perhaps lest he should hear it was lost, which some 
ininds can bear to suspect though not to know positively. 
After more than thirty years living a recluse, he was at 
last found dead in his bed covered with vermin. Thus 
ended the life of this whimsical being at the age of 
seventy. 

The gentleman who accompanied him to the town-hall 
when he went to take the oath of allegiance, talked with 
him on every subject he could recollect without dis- 
covering in him the least tincture of madness. He rallied 
himself on the perpetual motion, laughed at the folly 
of confining himself in-doors, and said he believed he 
should come abroad again like other men. He was 
always esteemed a person of good understanding before 
his shutting himself up. At the time of his de^ith he 
was building a house, the walls of which were seven 
feet thick. Probably his fears of being murdered 
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increasing with age indttced him to build this castl^-like 
dwelling to defend him from the attacks of thieves. If 
he was a lunatic, which none of his friends ever sup- 
posed him, he seems to have been so by putting all 
the reveries and whimsies of his brain into actioA. — 
Dr, Shebbeare, 



Most of the Articles in this little Volume, will have a 
material influence on the mind hereafter. During the 
perusal of its instances of Heroism and Weakness, Gene- 
rosity and Imposturo, oxaltAd Virtiip and degrading 
Vice, the honest and the ardent have burned wi& 
courageous purpose, and indignant contempt, and earnest 
hope. These emotions are harbingers of similar and 
stronger feelings when ripened by occasions and circum- 
stances which the traveller through life is sure to experi- 
ence. May our reader be one amongst the few who have 
discretion enough to profit by the instructive lessons 
•which the conduct of others reads to all. 



THB BND. 



Hay and Turner, l>rinlers, Newcastle-street, Strand. 
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